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ADAM, EVE, AND THE APE 
by Louis de Wohl 





and now for SPRING... 


MARCH 


Occasionally illustrated by the author. 

A digest of things that matter. More than fifty brief essays of 

sound knowledge and wise wit by the author of The Quiet Light. 
$2.75 





IN SILENCE WITH GOD 
by Benedikt Baur, O.S.B. 


NEW AND PERMANENT EDITION 

Completely new in style and format, here is the urgently requested 

reprint of a great spiritual classic by the venerable Abbot of Beuron. 
$3.75 





THE SCIENCE OF THE CROSS 
by Edith Stein 


THE SERMONS OF THE CURE OF ARS 





The last work of Edith Stein. This book is a study of the Cross in 
the life of St. John of the Cross. It is the first complete work of 
Edith Stein to be published in English. $4.50 


APRIL 


Thousands have read his biographies, here is a selection of sermons 
by Jean-Baptiste-Vianney, the beloved Curé of Ars. $4.00 





ONE IS ONLY HUMAN 
by G. B. Stern 


An unusual but delightful volume that takes Christianity out of 
the clouds and into everyday life. The author: G. B. Stern herself 
— most truly herself. $3.50 





THE LONG ADVENTURE 
by Franz Weyergans 


THE LIFE AND THOUGHT 
OF ST. AUGUSTINE 


by Eugene Portaliae 


In All Bookstores 


il 








The third selection of The Family Life Library, this book tells the 
story of happiness in marriage: as it is, as it can be, as it ought to be. 
$3.50 


MAY 


The Library of Living Catholic Thought 
For the first time in English, the definitive handbook on the life and 


thought of Augustine of Hippo. Translated by Ralph Bastein, S. J. 
$6.50 
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The Board of Directors and Staff 
of the Thomas More Association 


are pleased to announce 
THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION MEDAL 


for the most distinguished contribution to 


Catholic publishing in 1959 will be awarded to 


SHEED « WARD 


for 


THE IMAGE INDUSTRIES 
by William F. Lynch, S.J. 


Medal to be presented at the 21st anniversary 
celebration of the Thomas More Association, 
May 1, 1960, in Chicago. 
Tue Cr 




















THE ART OF PRAYER 
by Martial Lekeux 


A prayer-textbook written in down-to-earth language for 
Everyman, The Art of Prayer shows how to prosper spir- 
itually by training oneself to speak to God in the best way 
suited to the individual. “My plan,” says the author, “has 
been to follow the soul through the different stages of the 
life of prayer, and at each stage to furnish it with a maxi- 
mum of practicable, basic principles for its spiritual ad- 
vancement .. .” $5.00 


THE FRANCISCANS 
by Alexandre Masseron and Marion A. Habig 


A popular history of the Franciscan Order. The first full 
report on all branches of the great order of St. Francis 
of Assisi, particularly the English-speaking Franciscans. 
Dozens of lists, charts and tables, plus a 32-page pic- 
torial section make this a one volume encyclopedia of 
the Franciscan Order. Illustrated endpapers. Full-color 
cover. 520 pages. $5.95 


NOTHING FOR YOUR JOURNEY 
by Efrem Bettoni O.F.M. 


A general view of the Franciscan view of life as seen 
through the writings of St. Bonaventure and John Duns 
Scotus. 165 pages. $2.50 


SERAPH OF LOVE 


by Placid Hermann 


The life of St. Francis has been a challenge to the great- 
est literary pens of the ages. But what pages of prose 
cannot express, the words of the poet succeed in con- 
veying. Father Hermanns Seraph of Love is such an 
epic in the classical tradition. A beautifully produced 
book, illustrated, lithographed cover. $2.50 


THE VOICE OF YOUR FATHER 
by Martin M. Wolter 


One-page thumb-nail meditations for each day of the 
year based on the sayings and writings of St. Francis of 
Assisi. Handy pocket edition can be used by priests, 
brothers, sisters and lay tertiaries. 450 pages. $5.00 
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THE INS AND OUTS OF GOOD BOOKS... 


AN APOSTLE OF TWO WORLDS 
by Romain Legare 


Good Father Frederic Janssoone O.F.M., familiar to 
thousands of American tourists who visit Cape de Mad- 
eleine, Canada each year. The larger work of this can- 
didate for beatification was wrought in the Holy Land 
and throughout Canada where he carried on an immense 
apostolate in the simplest and most unassuming manner. 
Illus. $4.50 


THE CHANGING HEART 
by Chrysostom Dukker O.F.M. 


The world of fiction is full of people who “turned over a 
new leaf” as the story comes to an end. The story of St. 
Francis is that of a young man who turned over a new 
leaf as the story begins! The Gospel calls this conversion 
“metanoia”: a change of heart. This book is a study of 
such a “change of heart” in the Old Testament and in 
the New Testament. An object lesson of such a change 
from a me-centered life to a Thee-centered life is the 
life of St. Francis. To know him is to watch him go 
through this change. To follow him is to imitate this 
“changing heart.” A keystone book in Franciscan spiritu- 
ality. $3.00 


TEETH IN THE DEVIL’S HIDE 


by Ernest-Marie de Beaulieu 


The amazing story of Capuchin Father Marie-Antoine, 
known as the Saint of Toulouse, told against the back- 
ground of the great events of the second half of the 19th 
century. Pere Marie-Antoine was the apostle of peni- 
tence, pen and pulpit who criss-crossed France like a 
stalking giant, thundering from Toulouse on the trail of 
Satan. He was intimately associated with the great events 
at Lourdes and his cause for beatification is now pending 
in Rome. $3.75 


FRANCISCAN FORMATION 
CONFERENCE 


by Joachim O’Brien, O.F.M. 


A series of 106 conferences in expanded outline. Teach- 
ers manual and textbook. $5.00 


ranciscan Herald Press 


1434 WEST FIFTY-FIRST STREET+ CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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FIRST SPRING BOOKS 


SAINTS WHO MADE HISTORY 
The First Five Centuries 
by Maisie Ward 


On the great men who shaped the early Church from 
Clement and Ignatius to St. Patrick. An excellent pic- 
ture of the rapid development of the Church before 
the fall of Rome. A choice of the Catholic Book Club. 


$4.50 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 


Translated by Ronald Knox 
and Michael Oakley 
A clear and beautiful modern version of this best 
loved of all spiritual classics, made by two great 


translators. A choice of the Thomas More Book os 
.50 


| BELIEVE 


by Jean Mouroux 


The author of THE MEANING OF MAN on the Act 
of Faith, stressing it as an act of personal commit- 
ment rather than simply assent to a set of dogmas. 


$2.75 


THE CHURCH AND THE NATIONS 
Edited by Adrian Hastings 


Studies of Catholicism in fourteen countries where 
Catholics are a minority, the United States, India, 
Norway and Lebanon among them. $47 

75 


At your bookstore 


For more about these books and those we are publishing later 
this Spring, write to us for Sheed & Ward's OWN TRUMPET. 


SHEED & WARD 
4 


64 University Place 


THE LAST HOURS OF JESUS 
by Ralph Gorman, C.P. 


THE book for Lent. A detailed account of the hour R 
from the Last Supper to Our Lord’s burial. Fathe) 
Gorman’s knowledge of archeology enables him t 
make each event wonderfully clear: a great help tr 
devotion. A choice of the Thomas More Book Club pr 
and the Catholic Digest Book Club. 





$3,955 y 

WALLED IN LIGHT C 
St. Colette R' 

by Sister Mary Francis, P.C. A 


The first life written in English of the wonderfull rT 
attractive fifteenth century martyr who brought th 
Franciscan Order back to the ideals of St. Francis. By} th 
the author of that lovely book, A RIGHT TO BE 
MERRY. D 
$3.95 


MOTHER OF THE REDEEMER jp 
Edited by Kevin McNamara 


Eight theologians on the theology of Our Lady: her 
roles in the life of each of us and in the destiny of 


the Church. 
$4.00 


APPROACH TO MONASTICISM 
by Dom Hubert van Zeller 


A practical, vocational book on the monastic life. A 
choice of the Spiritual Book Associates. 
$3.0 


New York 3 


.. Tue Carrie 








“THE PRESENT POSITION OF CATHOLICS 
IN AMERICA” 


A symposium sponsored by the Thomas More Association 
and the Department of Library Science, Rosary College 


June 11-12, 1960 


Featuring 





TIC 


MOST REVEREND JOHN KING MUSSIO, Bishop of Steubenville, speaking on Catholics and 
Religious Life. 


DOCTOR MORTIMER J. ADLER, Director, Institute for Philosophical Research, San Francisco, 
presenting a Non-Catholic Approach to the Problem of Catholicism in a Pluralistic Society. 


HONORABLE EUGENE J. McCARTHY, United States Senator from Minnesota, speaking on 
Catholics and Politics. 


RIGHT REVEREND JOHN TRACY ELLIS, Professor of Church History, Catholic University of 
America, presenting an Historical Perspective. 


JOHN COGLEY, Staff Member, Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions, The Fund for 
the Republic, Inc., speaking on Catholics and Community Life. 


DOCTOR JOHN C. H. WU, Professor of Law, Seton Hall University, presenting a Foreign View 
of Catholicism in America. 


PHILIP SCHARPER, Editor, Sheed and Ward, Inc., speaking on Catholics and Cultural Life. 


Discussion Chairmen for the seven sessions of the symposium will be: The Very Rev. R. G. Peters, Edi- 
tor, The Peoria Register; Donald J. Thorman, Managing Editor The Ave Maria; Reverend Raymond T. 
Bosler, Editor, The Indiana Catholic; Robert Senser, Editor, Work; Robert Burns, Excutive Editor The 
Voice of St. Jude; Robert Hoyt, Editor, The Catholic Reporter; and Donald McDonald, Editor, The Mar- 
quette Magazine. 


Symposium will be held at Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois, opening 9:30 a.m. 
Saturday, June 11, closing 4:30 p.m., Sunday, June 12. Space limits the number of 
registrations which can be accepted — please write promptly for detailed brochure 
and registration forms: 


Symposium Co-Director we G 
THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 
210 West Madison Street Chicago 6, Illinois 


Frs-Mar., 1960 5 







































































Important 
New Books 








THE CATHOLIC . 
DIMENSION IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


By Justus George Lawler 


A brilliant contribution to the 
current discussion taking place 
within the American Catholic 
community on the apparent 
failure of Catholics to contrib- 
ute substantially to the intellec- 
tual life of the nation. $3.95 
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POLITICAL THOUGHT: 
Men and Ideas 
By John A. Abbo 


A perceptive exploration of the 
key books and theories of the ma- 
jor political thinkers and schools 
from Greek antiquity to the pres- 
ent day. Includes a Christian ap- 
praisal of our Western political 
heritage. $5.75 


FRANCIS THOMPSON, 
MAN AND POET 
By J. C. Reid 


A new study of the life and writ- 
ing of the nineteenth century poet 
best known for his Hound of 
Heaven. “Mr. Reid’s book seems 
to me to be very balanced, very 
clear-sighted, and, at this hour, 
very fortunate.”—-Sister Madeleva. 
Shortly $4.25 


PRIEST OF CHRIST 
By Francis J. Ripley 








A stimulating book of conferences 
on the sacred priesthood, giving 
careful thought to the ideals that 
should inspire the lives of the min- 
isters of God. $3.95 


SOURCES and RESOURCES 


The Literary Traditions of 
Christian Humanism 


By Barry Ulanov 





Barry Ulanov, a versatile scholar 
of everything from jazz to spirit- 
uality, discusses the writings of, 
among others, Dante, Shakespeare, 
Sterne, Fielding, and Dostoevsky. 
$4.50 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE 
NEWMAN 
PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 









































About Our Contributors 


HRISTOPHER Ho us, in his review of Ev- 

elyn Waugh’s biography, Monsignor 
Ronald Knox, writes from first-hand knowl- 
edge of his subject, for he was a neighbor Cat 
Mells) and personal friend of the late priest- 
writer. Like Monsignor Knox, Mr. Hollis is 
the son of an Anglican Bishop CRt. Rev. 
George Arthur Hollis, Bishop of Taunton), 
was educated at Eton and Balliol College, 
Oxford, and entered the Catholic Church in 
his twenties. 

In 1924-25, as a member of the Oxford 
Union Debating Society, Mr. Hollis toured 
America, New Zealand and Australia. Upon his return to England, he 
became Assistant Master at Stonyhurst College, a position he held until 
1935 when he returned to the United States to do economic research at 
Notre Dame University. 

The war years found Mr. Hollis serving as a flight lieutenant in the 
R.A.F., and he later served as Conservative Member of Parliament for 
Devizes from 1945 to 1955. 

A noted biographer and historian, Mr. Hollis is Chairman of the Board 
of the Tablet and member of the Table of Punch. His numerous books 
include Dr. Johnson, St. Ignatius, Erasmus, Dryden, The Monstrous 
Regiment and The Death of a Gentleman. 





Christopher Hollis 


M rs. ANNABELLE M. MELVILLE is professor of history at Bridgewater 
Teachers College and author of Elizabeth Bayley Seton and John 
Carroll of Baltimore. In this issue, she reviews Adventures of a Biographer 
by Catherine Drinker Bowen. 

FatHer JosepH Rousik, S.J., is chairman of the Department of His- 
tory of Loyola University; his articles have appeared in various periodi- 
cals, and in this issue, he reviews Popes Through the Ages by Joseph 
Brusher, S.J. 

Broruer Wiri1AM Mang, C.S.C., was formerly Supervisor of Schools 
for the Brothers of Holy Cross. Currently a faculty member at St. Ed- 
ward’s University in Austin, Texas, Brother Mang reviews Catholic View- 
point on Education by Neil G. McCluskey, S.J. 

W. B. Reapy, who reviews William Faulkner’s latest novel, The Man- 
sion, is director of the library of Marquette University. An “Atlantic First” 
winner, Mr. Ready has had stories published in Atlantic, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and in a number of anthologies. 


FatHer Rocer Mercurio, C.P., teaches theology and liturgy at the 
Passionist House of Studies in Louisville, Kentucky. A reviewer for the 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly and Theological Studies, Father Mercurio 
reviews The Son of Man by Francois Mauriac. 


Sister M. Maura, reviewer of The Four Last Things, by Sister M. 
Madeleva, C.S.C., is on the faculty of the College of Notre Dame of 
Maryland; her poetry has appeared in Accent and the Hudson Review. 

Rupoitr ALLers, who reviews Wisdom of the West by Bertrand Rus- 
sell, has been, during his career, a physician, surgeon, researcher in bio- 
logical chemistry, psychiatrist and professor of psychology and philosophy. 
He has taught at the Universities of Munich and Vienna, at the Uni- 
versity of the Sacred Heart in Milan, and at Georgetown and Catholic 
University. Born in Austria and fluent in German, English, French, 
Italian and Latin, Dr. Allers has published books in German and English. 
Among his English works are The New Psychologies, Self-Improvement, 
The Successful Error and Character Education in Adolescence. 
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GRACES OF THE RISEN CHRIST 


Bernard Wuellner, S.J. 


reading 


A revelation of the tremendous meaning of the Resurrec- 








TO CALVARY WITH 
CHRIST 


Rev. Harold A. Buetow 


Seven sets of simple but effective meditations 
on the Stations of the Cross which will bring 
home the enormous evil of sin and God’s 
infinite love. $1.25 


THE GENERAL COUNCILS 
OF THE CHURCH 


Rev. John L. Murphy 


Just off the press ...a popular, up-to-date 
appraisal of the general councils of the 
Church, prepared since Pope John’s procla- 
mation concerning the forthcoming council. 


$3.50 


BOLD ENCOUNTER 
Peter-Thomas Rohrbach, O.C.D. 


Fascinating fictionized life of that great 
mystic and spiritual writer, St. John of the 
Cross. $3.50 


FATHER DAVE 


Wilfred P. Schoenberg, S.J. 


This biography of Father David McAstocker, 
S.J., one of the most popular writers of our 
times gives an insight into the personality 
of the man and his many achievements dur- 


ing his priestly life. 
$3.50 





THIS IS YOUR TOMORROW 
. .. AND TODAY 
Father Raymond, O.C.S.O. 


Catholic best seller No. 1... the book which 
shows you how to live gloriously . . . no mat- 
ter what! $3.95 











tion with its infinite number of blessings for all of us. 


$3.75 


A DAILY THOUGHT 
FOR LENT 


Rev. Charles M. Herbst 


Insure your spiritual progress this Lent... 
meditations on a text or idea presented in 
the Mass for each day in Lent. $1.00 


INTRODUCING THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


Frederick L. Moriarty, S.J. 


Fifteen prominent biblical figures who span 
the 2,000 years of Israel’s unique historical 
experience dominate this stimulating biog- 
raphic-styled introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment. $4.25 


MARY VS. LUCIFER 


Rev. John I. Gallery 


A timely, factual recounting of the appari- 
tions of our Lady, offering new inspiration 
and encouragement to carry out God’s plan 
for peace. $3.75 


POPULAR PATRON SAINTS 


Don Sharkey and Sister Loretta Clare 


A collection of fifty short biographical 
sketches of popular saints including saints 
of the first five centuries, of the middle ages, 
and of our times with information about the 
era in which they lived. $3.75 





THE IMITATION OF 
CHRIST 


Thomas a’ Kempis 


Everybody’s favorite, especially in this mod- 
ern, simplified English version. Read it ten 


minutes a day and peace of mind is yours. 
Green cloth, $2.00; black leatherette, gold edge, $3.50 











At your bookstore or direct from 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


402 Bruce Building 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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* HETHER YOU BELIEVE in him or not, it should be clear 

te to Virginia, that you can’t count on Santa Claus 
to supply you with enough good books to last until next 
Christmas. And, however thoughtful it was of Aunt Lucretia 
tosend you that book about poltergeist, it’s not precisely what 
you would have picked out for yourself. 








Still, what’s to be done? For most, a trip to the nearest 
Catholic book store is about as practical as a hike up Everest 
and it would never do to join a book club since they are 
always sending you the same dreary sort of books. 










fm ©6But what if there were a different sort of book club, one 
Mmthat thought its members might like and be able to read 
am something just a bit beyond Percy Wynn and Mother Mach- 
ree? What if there were a book club that actually offered 
mmyou the sort of books you would buy for yourself given the 
fime to find and buy them; and what if this same club of- 
fered these fine books to you at a great savings? 









The Thomas More Book Club answers all of these require- 
ments. This truly different and distinguished book club for 
(Catholic readers consistently offers its members books by the 
orld’s leading Catholic writers and scholars—books by such 
wuthors as Evelyn Waugh, Francois Mauriac, Christopher 
Dawson, Ronald Knox, Romano Guardini, Thomas Merton, 
Jacques Maritain, Daniel-Rops, Etienne Gilson, Karl Stern 
and many others. Selections are made not on the basis of the 
Widest popular appeal but by the highest possible literary 
fandards. This does not mean that selections of the Thomas 
More Book Club make dull reading. On the contrary, wheth- 
f fiction, biography, philosophy, history, apologetics, world 
fairs, lives of the saints, or spiritual reading, the book of- 
ted as a selection by the Thomas More Book Club will be 
oth lively and readable—but it will be a book of lasting value, 
th buying and adding to your personal library. 


















' Here is how the club operates: Each month, members re- 
ive an interesting big newsletter describing the one and 








_,. and the one that is different is 





~The Thomas More Book Club 





frequently two books selected; members are free to choose 
both, one or none of the books offered on the convenient 
monthly selection card; savings on selections are never less 
than 25%—often as high as 50%! (Other new books of in- 
terest are also offered to members at a savings); members are 
required to buy only four selections at the special discounts 
during each year that they wish to remain a member, but 
they may cancel membership at any time. 


Start your membership in this different book club for 
Catholics by completing and returning the attached post-paid 
card today. It’s your key to the best in reading at a maxi- 
mum savings. 





Some Recent Selections of 
The Thomas More Book Club 


THE CHURCH IN THE DARK AGES by Daniel-Rops 


THE MOVEMENT OF WORLD REVOLUTION by Chris- 
topher Dawson 


MODERN GLOOM AND CHRISTIAN HOPE by Hilda 
Graef 


QUESTIONS OF PRECEDENCE by Francois Mauriac 


IT IS PAUL WHO WRITES by Ronald Knox and Ronald 
Cox 


FIVE IDEAS THAT CHANGE THE WORLD by Barbara 
Ward 


MY GOD AND MY ALL by Elizabeth Goudge 

THE PROVINCE OF THE HEART by Phyllis McGinley 

MARY, MOTHER OF FAITH by Josef Weiger 

CHRISTIANITY IN ART by Frank and Dorothy Getlein 

THE POPES THROUGH THE AGES by Joseph Brusher, 
S.J. 

MONSIGNOR RONALD KNOX by Evelyn Waugh 











The Thomas More Book Club 


: 0 West Madison Street 
B-Mar., 1960 








Chicago 6, Illinois 
I] 
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on teaching 
the appreciation 


of poetry... 


WILLIAM 


LY¥Peiars, di), 
author of The 


Image Industries, 
on theology, 
buman sensibility 
and the mass 
communications 
media... . 


IN THE APRIL-MAY 
ISSUE OF 





To start a subscription or to ex- 
tend your current subscription use 
- the postpaid card between pages 
82-83. 
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Letters to the Editors 


LAUGHING CAMEL 

Many, many thanks for Daniel T. Mitchell’s 
beautiful review of The Street of the Laugh- 
ing Camel in your October-November issue. 

I would have been very happy to have a 
review like his on any book, but I was par- 
ticularly glad to have it on Laughing Camel. 
Camel was a decided experiment for me, and 
I didn’t have the faintest idea how it was go- 
ing to be received. All I knew was that I’d 
become terribly weary of the psychopathic, 
neurotic novels with which we’ve been afflict- 
ed for Lord knows how many years, and I 
felt that the time had come for a little satire 
and humor that might make the reader smile 
instead of looking for the quickest way of 
suicide. 

Unlike some of my fellow authors who say 
they never look at reviews, I’m frank to admit 
that I dote on mine. And I’ve been awaiting 
the vote as anxiously as a ward politician on 
election night. Now the ballots are in, and I 
like to consider the verdict as much more im- 
portant than anything personal; I like to think 
of it as a sort of Gallup Poll on the mental 
health of the nation. Of 62 major reviews 
which have reached me so far, 58 are very 
cheering to the soul, with only four negative. 
Perhaps this verdict indicates a trend. Maybe 
the psychopathic era in American writing is 
ending. 

Ben Lucien BurMAN 


New York, N.Y. 
ADVOCATES FOR DEVIL’S ADVOCATE 


Please, let me serve as advocate for The Dev- 
il’s Advocate so drastically condemned by your 
reviewer. I confess that the review led me to 
decided not to read the book. I mentioned it to 
a friend who had read it and was persuaded 
to read it myself. I thank God I did. 

I think The Devil’s Advocate is a fine nov- 
el—done in craftsman’s style, taut, brisk and 
perceptive. I think the story is valid and beau- 
tiful, and not as Father Canfield suggests “all 
a big joke.” Your reviewer protests that the 
book “oozes sensuality,” that it’s an “offen- 
sive performance” ruined by “shoddy sensa- 
tionalism.” I am myself a conservative reader 
and writer. But I submit that Morris West in 
this book has accomplished what such highly 
touted writers as Graham Greene attempt and 
fail to do, to combine the rather earthy facts 
of life with the power of grace as Christ 
Himself would do. 

There is a thin line to walk between sensa 
tionalism and Christian realism. If every writ- 
er who dares to include sin and paganism in 
his view of the world is condemned so thor- 
oughly as Mr. West was in your pages, we 
shall never have a truly Catholic literature. 
And if every criticism of the more human 
aspects of the Church is to be silenced in 
our novels (Mr. West’s remarks about the 
Vatican distressed your reviewer), then may 
the Lord Who despised hypocrites forgive us 
all. There has never been a time when the 
human organization of the Church was im- 
peccable. If we are afraid of giving scandal 
by mentioning its faults as well as its virtues 
we will only give greater scandal to those who 
think we are dumb beasts, blindly led. 


You have a narrow line to walk, too. Many 
of your readers, like myself, being short of 
time must rely on your reviews for guidance, 
Certainly a reviewer is entitled to his ow 
opinion, and entitled to express it. But some 
how you must strike a balance between fierce 
individualism in your critics and that repul- 
sive bland general approval which some jour 
nals give to all books. 

In the meantime, one loud admiring plug 
from one individual reader for a book that 
got a raw deal! 

Aprit OursLer ARMSTRONG 
Springdale, Conn. 


May I protest as strongly as possible the un 
fortunate, unfair and imperceptive review of 
The Devil's Advocate in the October-Noven- 
ber issue... 
Hersert A. Kenny 
Magnolia, Mass. 


Having just finished Morris West’s The Dev. 
il’s Advocate, I read with regret the unfavor 
able review in The Critic. The influence of 
“naturalism” lies so heavily on the modem 
novel that it is the rare novelist, even Catholic 
novelist, who has Mr. West’s courage (per 
haps ability is the right word) to look at his 
story and characters through the eyes of 
ee 

JoEPHINE PHELAN 

Toronto, Canada 


Glad to see that at least one reviewer of The 
Devil’s Advocate recognizes claptrap and bur 
combe when he sees it... 


Davin Younc 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE RIDDLE 

In the December-January number of The 
Critic, there is a review by the Rev. Colum 
Cary-Elwes, O.S.B., of The Riddle of Roman 
Catholicism by Jaroslav Pelikan. It is not 
usually fruitful to engage in controversy over 
a critic’s judgment, but I think that this case 
is an exception. 

The book in question is of acknowledged 
importance and the author is known to bea 
competent and intellectually honest scholar. 
The delicacy of the work’s purpose and the 
difficulties which must certainly have accom: 
panied the author’s efforts to achieve it, de 
mand that criticism be dispassionate and char 
itable. 

It seemed to at least one reader, whose in- 
tellectual formation has been of the strictest 
Thomistic orthodoxy, that Dr. Pelikan’s ef- 
fort was a noble one. His attempt to be fait 
and objective is evident on every page. I am 
sure that this attempt must be viewed as ex 
aggerated by many Protestants. No man, how 
ever, can successfully separate himself’ from 
his own honest convictions, and it should’ not 
be surprising, therefore, that the book some 
times gives us “the kind of thing that nom 
Catholics are thinking” rather than what the 
reviewer would consider to be genuinely oF 
jective. ; 

The reviewer says that in the book, “The 

(Continued on page 78) 
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writer have created together as a 
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FULTON J. SHEEN 


takes us on a personally conducted tour of 

the ancient glories of pagan and Christian 
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Colosseum to the Forum and the Vatican... 

in a word-and-picture pilgrimage that 

brings marvelously to life the storied Roman 
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photographs Bishop Sheen and ‘his 1l-year 

old grandnephew as they explore together the 
ruins and monuments and grandeur of ancient 
Emperors and conquerors... as they experience ‘ 
together, at St. Peter’s and in an audience with 
Pope John XXIII, the spiritual heritage that 
Rome will forever represent to the world. 


H. V. MORTON 


one of the world’s great travel writers, describes 

the pilgrimage of the Bishop and the boy in words 
that summon forth from the very stones, trees and 
fountains of Rome the living presence of the past. 
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M EN OF MY UNIT went into two of those places the Ger- 
mans had efficiently called “concentration camps,” but 
for which there are other names: Buchenwald, near Weimar, 
and Ohrdruf, near Gotha. What struck the mind, and re- 
mained, was the unbelievable. The greater the horror, the 
more it was necessary to select details to give the whole some 
semblance of reality. 

At Buchenwald, amid the fantastic complex of gas cham- 
bers and furnaces, the great sheds filled with human debris 
piled to the roofs, what seemed to affect the men most of all 
were some strange decorative plaques. A day or so afterward, 
when an article in the service newspaper Stars and Stripes 
identified the objects as mounted pieces of tattooed human 
skin, the reaction was not quite melodramatic revulsion, but 
more a sudden, self-conscious formation of what had actually 
been seen. The journalistic account put things in perspective; 
the sentences, with their plain words and terse phrases, made 
the entire experience something that had happened. One 
man rushed over to say that the things described in the article 
were the things he had held in his hands. He then knew that 
his experience had been real, and he knew what it was he 
had experienced. 

At Ohrdruf, some indignant civilians from the neighbor- 
hood were put to work digging graves and burying the bodies 
left untidily about when the camp was hastily abandoned by 
the guards. There were corpses with blackening gouges in the 
sides and back. One or two walking cadavers, their filthy rags 
flapping, explained that some of the starving inmates of the 
camp were able to eat the livers and other organs of those 
who died. Then, much as guides showing sights of interest to 
passing tourists, they pointed out the ingenious arrangement 
whereby the furnaces of the crematoria heated the buildings 
of the commandant’s headquarters. On the way out of the 
camp, one of the soldiers said that it all hadn’t been real, 
that what we had just seen was a lot of propaganda. A few 
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The Vanishing 
DIARY 


OF ANNE FRANK 


By MARTIN S. DWORKIN 


of the others in the jolting truck took this up, explaining why 
they did not choose to remember. 

There are subjective limits to fact, as well as objective. The 
ways of knowing in which we are indoctrinated can alter or 
overlook occurrences, just as they give them the form in which 
they are knowable. It takes sensitivity, and sometimes—as any 
newspaper editor or professor of history can testify—a lot of 
training, to recognize the significance of the unfamiliar: the 
“fantastic,” the “impossible,” the “inconceivable.” The very 
size of the horror the Germans had perpetrated was difficult 
to make into a fact, into something that could be known. Mil- 
lions of people, torn out of civilized living; collected and 
shipped like cattle; their bodies duly numbered and tattooed; 
marched in dehumanized gangs to insect labors; penned up 
and stripped and gassed and burned and powdered and scat- 
tered or packaged for fertilizer; their belongings sorted and 
stacked; the fillings of their teeth dug out of their dead jaws 
and melted into bullion. By now, we say we know these 
things. But how can we know them? One person who is be- 
reaved of one beloved does not know how the world goes on. 
Millions of people were killed. Many of us, of course, do not 
care. But for those who can care, there is the problem of how 
to know. And it is here that an articulate vision, as in a work 
of art, can create the conditions of knowing, giving form to 
the inaccessibly, bewilderingly complex and varied realities 
that must be grasped. It is in this sense—with the problem 
of bringing all who can care to the state of personal bereave- 
ment—that we must read and judge the diary of Anne Frank, 
and consider its dramatizations on stage and screen. 

The existence of this book—that it was written and that it 
was preserved—is itself a fantastic event. There is no exact 
way of measuring its effect; we can only cite its translation 
into twenty-one languages, its distribution in ninety-five coun- 
tries—figures comparable today only to those tabulating the 
success of diligently popularized trivia. The statistics alone 
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say nothing of the meaning of the book as an experience to 
the millions upon millions of separate readers. Only in some 
grandly indefinite way can we speak of how this journal of 
one single young girl may affect the individuals who read it; 
of how it has come to incarnate the anguish of the shadowy, 
uncountable myriads of separate persons who were unspeak- 
ably degraded, tortured and obliterated. And this indetermin- 
ateness is carried into the dramatized versions with their in- 
evitable transformations of the images the book evokes in 
each private, unique reading. 


T HE PROBLEM of the play and film goes deeper than that 
easily labored difficulty of whether it is possible to trans- 
cribe a book to stage or screen without ruining or cheapening 
its qualities. We may grant that each dramatizaton is a sepa- 
rate work, requiring judgment on its own merits first of all, 
with reference to its source secondary, albeit necessary. But 
each transcription, however excellent, must also be seen in 
that dreadful light of memory which is a kind of nimbus 
about the book. In that light, the original diary itself can ap- 
pear incredible—too good to be what it is, too perfectly ap- 
propriate to have been left to a miraculous chain of chances: 
to be written in precisely this exquisitely artless way; to re- 
main intact in a pile of rubbish, while libraries and the rec- 
ords of centuries were lost; to be rediscovered in time to be- 
come a monument. A triumph of the book is that it has the 
grandeur to stand alone and undeniably as a work out of the 
enormity of what happened. In the light of actuality, and of 
its own unparalleled quality, all doubts and cavils about its 
authenticity are irrelevant. 

But they return when one considers the dramatizations— 
not any dramatizations, on principle, but these particular 
ones, on their merits. Not that the play and the film are not 
skillful, absorbing, eloquent in theme and execution in a dra- 
ma and cinema generally pervaded by shrill irresponsibility 
and slick inconsequence. From its opening late in 1955, the 
play, by Frances Goodrich and Albert Hackett, has won a 
reception perhaps unique in theatrical history. Audiences in 
more than thirty countries have approached it with a defer- 
ence, and even reverence, rarely accorded any kind of play- 
acting, no matter how serious. The film, produced and direct- 
ed by George Stevens from the screenplay by Goodrich and 
Hackett, is likely to enjoy a wider response. In fact, it may 
be expected to heighten the intimacy of participation for 
many, according to the unique, quintessential nature of the 
movies as vicarious experiences. 

But it is in this intimacy, in the skillfully-engendered ex- 
ercise of identification, that the film, following the play, per- 
petrates a fundamental falsity that is not simply untrue to 
the spirit of the book, but projects back upon it unreasonable, 
ungrounded dubieties. Out of what must be seen as a care- 
fully considered effort to universalize the imagination of a 
particular young girl, there emerges a picture of an imaginay 
tion that is recognizable because it is all too familiar. The par- 





Martin S. Dworkin is Visiting Lecturer at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, where he conducts courses in Aes- 
thetics and Education, and Education and Ideology. His writ- 
ing appears regularly in leading periodicals of more than a 
dozen countries. The above article is copyrighted, 1959, by 
Martin S. Dworkin. 
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ticular Jewish girl, born in Germany and raised in Holland 
deeply, if still youthfully, educated in the European literary 
tradition, with the meaning of her Jewishness vivid in every 
instant of her life, emerges as an apotheosized, yet theatrically 
conventional adolescent. The person of the play and film js 
knowable, but not in any way ambiguous, as is the author of 
the book. As a dramatized cliche, she may induce an illusion 
of recognition. But the very ease with which the audience js 
enabled to know her every mood and manner measures the 
mystery that is evaded—and enters a new doubt that so care. 
fully commonplace a character could have created the richly 
individual work that has become a torch to light up the faces 
of all the unknown dead in the dark spaces of our hearts, 

It is not simply a matter of performance, but of conception. 
The authors of the play and film were confronted by an 
enormous technical difficulty. The book consists entirely of 
the impressions of the girl who is the principal of the drama, 
All the characters are seen through her eyes; their speech is 
as she recorded it or re-created it. The book is a diary: sub 
jective, capricious, marked by unexpected divagations and tan- 
talizing brevities, changes of attitude and explorations of new 
paths of reasoning as a child was growing into puberty. The 
play and film transpose the viewpoint. The audience no long 
er sees and hears and feels via the sensibilities of the girl, but 
observes her as the protagonist of an ordered drama. 

In principle, of course, this may be wholly legitimate, and 
even dramaturgically necessary—unless one were to argue the 
sovereign possibility that the book itself be somehow retained 
and personified—perhaps as a continuing narration. By what: 
ever device, such retention might preserve and project not 
only the distinctive imagery, but the asides, the mercurial mal- 
ices and freshets of sentiment, the passionate dissections of 
motives aid outcomes—determinedly juvenile and yet so con- 
sistently astute; and, perhaps most important, the constant, 
characteristic literary allusions, criticisms and quotations. 

The book is not something that was written about the girl, 
her family and companions in hiding from the enveloping 
horror. The book is the girl; it is all we have of the girl. And 
the book, The Diary of a Young Girl, is profoundly, passion- 
ately intellectual, emerging from the vitalities of a Jewish 
family which talked and read and sang together in several 
languages, wrote poetry in honor of festive occasions, argued 
about judgments of history and works of art, fought through- 
out its vigil, in constant fear, discomfort and privation, to pre: 
serve not only its existence and essential virtue, but actually 
as well as symbolically the entire humane tradition of know: 
edge and humility, intellect and spirit, laughter and charity. 

The book is not the Anne Frank plaved on stage by Susan 
Strasberg, and on screen by her much less skilled imitator, 
Millie Perkins. The girl portraved is a signally American fig 
ure of thoughtless vouth. In 1955, one of the few critics who 
regarded the play unfavorablv, Algene Ballif, wrote in Com 
mentary that the Anne on stage was “. . . still another image 
of that fixed American idea of the adolescent, the central im- 
perative of which is that this species of creature is not to be 
taken seriously. (Unless, of course, he becomes a delinr 
quent. )” In the Goodrich and Hackett versions of the book, 
the central poignance has been subtly diluted in order to give 
a familiar soft-drink flavor. The character of Anne is simpli 
fied to afford easy recognizability. The situation of the pee 
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WHAT EFFECT ? 


Mass Media and Family Life 


W E ALL KNow, or think we know, a great deal about mass 
communications—the press, radio, television, motion pic- 
tures. We are exposed to at least some of these media every 
day of the year. 

And we all know a good deal about families and family 
life. 

But what do we really know about the effect of mass com- 
munications media on family life, or on the human person? 
Can we measure with any degree of accuracy the effect or 
impact on a family that exposes itself to, say, three hours of 
television a day for one year, or three years, or five years? 

The truth is, of course, that we cannot measure, with sci- 
entific accuracy, the effect of mass communications on the 
person or the family. For one thing, the person and the fam- 
ily are influenced by many things, and mass communications 
is only one of them. It would be quite impossible to sort out 
and match the right causes with the right effects and to af- 
frm the results with any degree of confidence. 

Then can anything knowledgeable or useful be said about 
the relationship of mass communications and family life? I 
think there can. 

It seems to me that the wisest, most promising approach to 
the matter is, first, to take a hard, analytical look at the mass 
communications media. The look must be analytical. A thing 
will not yield its relevance to one who simply looks at it. One 
must look at it analytically, diagnostically, so to speak. And 
one must reflect and ponder and relate and perhaps even dis- 
cuss a thing with others before one can say, not simply that 
he knows the thing, but that he undertands it, he sees why it 
is the way it is, he sees its essential causal forces at work, he 
sees the possibilities of its internal and external development; 
and he sees, too, the practical obstacles to that development. 

From an analytically derived knowledge and understanding 
of the mass communications media, we can form some judg- 
ments about its probable effect on the human person and the 
family in our society. I doubt whether any of us can go be- 
yond probability when speaking of effects in this context. If 
sociologists and anthropologists have detected a significant 
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By DONALD McDONALD 


change in the behavior pattern of American families in, say, 
the ten years we have had television, I have not seen any re- 
port of their findings. But probabilities are not to be dis- 
missed. A great amount, perhaps the major share, of human 
action is based in part on probabilities. 

Finally, if we care to bring our thinking to issue, we might 
look at some of the possibilities wherein mass communica- 
tions can be made to serve more effectively the human person 
and family life. And we can examine the possibilities of at- 
tenuating or neutralizing some of the more pernicious aspects 
that may exist in the mass communications media, while en- 
couraging and bolstering their salutary influences. 

In order to keep this material manageable and because in 
fact it is the most pervasive mass communications medium in 
the United States today, I think the analysis of mass com- 
munications should center largely on one of its media, tele- 
vision. Something can be said later, perhaps, about other me- 
dia—the press, radio, films—because, by no means, is the in- 
fluence of these latter media negligible. 

The fact is that 44,500,000 homes in the United States 
today have at least one television receiver; that is, six out of 
every seven homes have television. And merchants and manu- 
facturers last year spent a total of $1,344,000,000 to advertise 
their wares on television, a statistic that will gain immensely 
more meaning as we examine the television industry. 

Estimates of the average viewing time vary from three to 
four hours a day (the most recent survey finds that teen- 
age children, for example, spend about twenty-two hours a 
week in front of the television sored) This hort be com- 
pared to the approximately twenty minutes a day the Ameri- 
can adult spends with his newspaper. 

Now the best analysis of television I have seen is in the 
book, The Image Industries, by Father William Lynch, S.J. 
I do not intend to quote voluminously from it, but I do sug- 
gest that it is basic to any understanding of television. Father 
Lynch has not said the last word, even all the necessary 
words, on television, as he himself acknowledges. But what 
he does say is extremely important. 

0. He finds four things fundamentally wrong with television. 
irst, he finds an almost total substitution of fantasy for real- 
ity. He says that, of course, we must have our dreams and 
our games and our sentimentality, but that “our culture _must 
be sufficiently rugged and real to allow us these luxuries,” and 
we must always be able to know “when we are sentimental- 
izing, when we are plaving, when we are dreaming.” 
O second, Father Lynch finds what he calls “flatness” in vir- 
tually all of television and motion pictures, the constant at- 
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tack on human sensibility, the constant “unblushing reduc- 
tion of art to the level of entertainment.” Again, while we 
all need some entertainment, passive and palliative, none of 
us, says Father Lynch, “wants consciously to base his life on 
the idea of the palliative. The predominance of entertainment 
would mean that there are a multitude of painful forces in 
man which are working in him unresolved and are here be- 
ing eased by palliatives.” His distinction between art and en- 
tertainment—both in the engagement and identification of 
rsonality—is important. 

Third, he finds “fixation,” which is a “chaining or riveting 
of both the mind and the imagination to any one focal point.” 
Fixation, he says, flows from “seduction” and its result is a 
frustration of freedom, for “whatever reduces the imagination 
to a single point, takes away its freedom, its ability to move.” 
The fixation might be one on sex—that seems to be the type 
that usually comes to mind when we use the word. But it can 
be on anything—it can be Mickey Spillane’s savagery and 
brutality; it can be the endlessly repetitive close-up camera 
shot; it can be a rhetorical or propagandistic motivation. 

Finally, Father Lynch sees what he calls “the magnificent 
imagination” as the fourth great defect in films and television. 
This is the leaping “too quickly to the splendid, the spectacu- 
lar, the dream, the magnificent, skipping in the process all 
those intermediate realities of man and nature which might 
give some support to our leaping.” And the most obvious il- 
lustration of this defect is what he calls “the spirituality of 
the huge.” This cult of the enormous is usually produced by 
what are called the “big idea men” in television and motion 
pictures. While he has no objection against “thinking big,” 
says Father Lynch, “the real issue is whether the idea is arti- 
ficial or human.” Again, we must distinguish between art and 
artists on the one hand and entertainers on the other. 

Father Lynch’s analysis is, I think, unarguable. The trou- 
ble with motion pictures and television, he seems to be say- 
ing, is that these industries are contemptuous of the human 
person, of man and of his sensitive capacities and of the 
things he requires. 

But let us push this a bit further. Is it simply contempt? 
Or is there another force at work here? It seems to me that the 
very nature of the television structure in this country encour- 
ages it to act in a way that would lead it to become contempt- 
uous of man if it were not contemptuous of him from the 
beginning. Television is a commercial enterprise and, while 
it is possible to be commercial and not contemptuous, the 
unique structure of television, its enormous production costs 
and consequent emphasis on “mass audience,” coupled with 
the unfortunate practice whereby the networks have permit- 
ted the adyertiser to th greeny t services 
and products, but also to determine the nature of the pro- 
grams, all of these factors seem to have exerted an irresistible 
influence on the television industry in the direction of con- 
tempt for the viewer-buyer-consumer on the other end of the 
communication channel. 

It is this commercialism that Father Lynch, I think, to a 
great extent overlooks in his analysis of television. There are 
—and there have been—some sensitive, intelligent writers, act- 
ors and producers in television—men and women who would 
like to raise the level of television from mere palliative enter- 
tainment to that of genuine art but who simply may not of- 
fend the sensibilities or ignore the myriad taboos of the bill- 
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paying sponsor. I do not suggest that State-owned and cop. 
trolled television is the way to burn off the fog of mediocrity 
that has settled on television. I do suggest, though, that the 
commercial nature of American television is intimately cop. 
nected with the mediocrity of its programming and that we 
will not change the latter Ceven with Father Lynch’s “cre. 
ative theologians”) until there is some significant change in 
the former. In television’s present form, its commercial exi- 
gency.and orientation can be ignored only at the economic 
peril Cor at least substantial sacrifice) of those who own sta- 
tions and networks. 


| jae LyNncu was concerned in his book mainly with the 
entertainment side of television. What can be said of the 
informational function of television? The picture is somewhat 
brighter here but nowhere near brilliant. How can we forget 
the magnificent job that the television networks did during 
the election and coronation of Pope John XXIII a year ago? 
More recently we had reason to be grateful for the coverage 
of Premier Khrushchev’s visit to the United States. Soon we 
shall again witness the selection of the two major candidates 
for the Presidency of the United States. I regret, though, to 
note that every four years the Republican and Democratic 
Party conventions seem to be losing more and more of their 
political character, the specific identification as a vital politi- 
cal process, and are taking on more and more the nature of 
a show-business production, conforming to television’s de- 
mands for slick showmanship, punctuality, variety and mo 
bility. One of our largest advertising agencies was retained 
by the Republican Party during the 1952 and 1956 conven 
tions and the results were particularly evident in the hoked-up 
atmosphere in San Francisco. One has the uneasy feeling that 
both conventions in 1960, or perhaps by 1964, will not really 
occur; they will be staged. 

But what of the news and documentary aspects of tele 
vision’s informational function? Here I would recommend the 
reading of two transcriptions of television programs produced 
and paid for last year by the Fund for the Republic. The pro- 
grams were part of a series on the problems and performances 
of the press and television. They were interviews by Louis 
Lyons, curator of the Nieman Fellowships at Harvard. One 
was an interview with Edward R. Murrow on the general 
topic “The Responsibilities of Television.” The other was 
with Eric Sevareid and Martin Agronsky on the topic “The 
Television News Commentator.” 

Mr. Murrow summed up that now-famous speech he made 
in Chicago to television executives. “I believe,” he said, “this 
country is in grave and perhaps mortal danger, and (yet) to 
a large extent, during the hours between eight and eleven in 
the evening, the television audience is being fed a diet that 
tends to cause it to be indifferent, that tends to insulate it from 
the realities of the world in which it lives . . . I have noth- 
ing against Westerns or quiz shows . . . (but) during peak 
listening times there should be more attention to serious sub 
jects... 

“Most of the meaningful programming,” said Mr. Murrow, 
“is done in what has come to be called the intellectual ghetto 
on Sunday afternoon. This is a time when many people find 
it inconvenient to view television . . . It is when the chil- 
dren are at home. In addition, there is very little done in the 


(Continued on page 86) 
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By RUSSELL KIRK 





Russell Kirk is the author of 
a number of books, including 
“The Conservative Mind.” He 
often lectures at British and 
American colleges. 


THE POET 


As Conservative 


9 ONSERVATISM is too often conservation of the wrong 
things,” Mr. T. S. Eliot writes in The Idea of a Chris- 
tian Society; “liberalism a relaxation of discipline; revolution 
adenial of the permanent things.” In discussing the poet as 
conservative, | mean by “conservatism” the body of principles 
intended to protect and extend the cultural and social heri- 
tage of civilization; the sort of mind and type of character 
which hold by received norms of morals and politics and taste, 
Mr. Eliot’s “permanent things.” I mean the attitude toward 
human nature and the civil social order exemplified in mod- 
em times by Burke, Coleridge and Newman; by John Ad- 
ams, Hawthorne and Irving Babbitt. I do not mean the con- 
srvatism of Fafnir: “Let me rest; I lie in possession.” 

Years ago, Mr. Eliot remarked that he was not a conserva- 
tive, but a royalist. He had in mind the distinction between 
Toryism and the unimaginative fusion of factions which made 
up the English Conservative Party before the Second World 
War. In terms of political theory, nevertheless, Mr. Eliot is 
an enlightened conservative, as his lecture on “The Literature 
of Politics” to the Conservative Political Centre, about four 
years since, ought to make clear to anyone. It is no accident 
that the dominant poet and critic of our era—who, rightfully, 
sees himself in the line of Virgil and Dante—stands up con- 
spicuously as a defender of the permanent things in culture 
and society. For it has been always one of the ends of great 
poetry to reinterpret and vindicate the norms of our being. 
The great poet knows that we were not born yesterday. 

I do not mean to deny that poets have been radicals. The 
Promethean defiance of Shelley has been strong during the 
past century and a half. And yet romantic or “proletarian” 
poetic dissent never has long dominated the realm of letters. 
Just past the summit of Romantic revolutionary enthusiasm, 
Shelley was denied by Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey and 
Scott; while even Byron thought Shelley’s first principles 
mere nonsense. From the beginnings of European literature 
to our own century, the enduring attitude of serious poetry 
has been—so far as we may apply a modern term of politics to 
abiding problems of life—what is now called “conservative.” 
And, after some decades of the’ verse of protest and negation, 
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twentieth-century poetry now seems to be returning to an af- 
firmation of the permanent things. 

Mr. John Betjeman’s Collected Poems, during the past few 
months, have been enjoying a popularity very rare for serious 
poets since the days of Childe Harold and Idylls of the King. 
And Mr. Betjeman, Tory wit, lover of things ancient, archi- 
tect and critic, stands for what has been called “the conserva- 
tism of enjoyment,” of instinct: the feeling that a man finds 
his deepest contentment in walking the ways his fathers have 
trod, generation linking with generation. “I have a vision of 
the future, chum,” begins Mr. Betjeman’s most widely quoted 
verse; and that future—supposing the collectivists have their 
way—is an age in which surging millions cry from communal 
canteens, “No right! No wrong! All’s perfect, everywhere!” 

Only this one poem of Mr. Betjeman’s is directly political. 
The conservative need not be a practical politician; and, for 
that matter, the conservative poet may not call himself con- 
servative, or even know that his first principles have some- 
thing in common with those of Cicero and Burke. There are 
times when conservatively-inclined poets turn to verse direct- 
ly concerned with the hour’s political questions: Canning, 
Frere and the other members of the Anti-Jacobin Review cit- 
cle, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, for instance. 
But such, ordinarily, is not their best or most enduring work. 
The conservative poet rarely produces so impressive a long 
political poem as Sir Osbert Sitwell’s Demos the Emperor, 
with its gloomily noble prologue: 

I, who mourn the distant vistas of mankind, 

The stooks, like castles built of gold, 

Flashing on far horizons, 

The voices of the priests and cries of warriors 

United to create a myth, life-giving, 

I can tell how far we have descended, 

How thickly muffled, numbed, how far condemned— 

Without the gambler’s hope to a gambler’s life, 

Where the highest prize is a week in a Butlin Camp, 

And the forfeit, a star’s disruption. 

For it is not ordinarily in his treatment of prudential and 
existential issues, but rather in his deeper assumptions con- 
cerning the soul, justice and order, that a poet reveals the 
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conservatism or liberalism or radicalism of his vision. Shake- 
speare’s opinions upon the political disputes of Tudor times 
are obscure and no longer of much importance, if ever they 
were; but his defense of order, through the mouth of Ulysses 
in Troilus and Cressida, is the best single expression any- 
where of the conservative’s understanding of the negd for jus- 
tice through stability: 


Take but degree away, untune that string, 

And hark, what discord follows! each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy: the bounded waters 

Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores, 
And make a sop of all this solid globe: 

Strength should be lord of imbecility, 

And the rude son should strike his father dead: 
Force should be right; or rather, right and wrong, 
Between whose endless jar justice resides, 

Should lose their names, and so should justice too. 
Then every thing includes itself in power, 

Power into will, will into appetite. 


So it is that there were great conservative poets many cen- 
turies before the word “conservative” became part of the vo- 
cabulary of politics. The true conservative is no mere defender 
of the establishments of the hour; on the contrary, he is loyal 
not to factions, but to norms; and thus, with Ben Johnson, 
he scourges the naked follies of the time. Every time is out 
of joint, in the sense that man and society never are what 
they ought to be; and the great poet feels himself born to set 
the time right—not, however, by leading a march to some 
New Jerusalem, but by appealing to the standard of the per- 
manent things. Even good poets commonly considered radical 
—William Morris, for instance—often are not looking for a 
Brave New World, but rather are seeking to restore what 
once was, and so may be again. They turn from the follies of 
the time to transcendent truths. 

Homer, “the blind man who sees,” looked with great scorn 
upon the brutal and unjust “Age of Heroes,” as Mr. Eric 
Voegelin reminded us recently in his World of the Polis; he, 
surviving from an earlier and greater culture, cried out to 
the assembly of the gods for judgment upon a debased time. 
Sophocles, constant to the permanent things in a century be- 
set by sophistry, exhorted the Athenians to obey divine in- 
junctions superior to the edicts of man. Virgil, seeking to 
restore civilization after a generation of civil war and moral 
decay, took for his themes the high old Roman virtue and the 
life-giving Roman piety. Dante, seeing the medieval order 
shattered by ignorance, selfishness and crime, described in his 
perfect allegory the antagonist realms of order and disorder, 
peace and violence, truth and falsity. And it is worth remark- 
ing that the immediate political associations of Sophocles, 
Virgil and Dante were those which, by rough analogy, we 
now call “conservative.” 

In English letters—dominated by normative and ethical 
convictions more strongly than any other national body of lit- 
erature—the influence of conservative ‘opinions is so clearly 
apparent as to require no more than mention here. One of 
the earliest uses of the word “conservative” to imply security 
and performance, by the way, occurs in Geoffrey Chaucer’s 
House of Fame: 


This place of which I telle, . 
Ys sette amyddys of these three, 
Hevene, erthe, and eke the see; 
As most conservatif the soun. 
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As a directly political term, “conservative” came into England 
from France in the second decade of the nineteenth century. 
but it was rooted six centuries earlier as a word of approbg. 
tion, applicable to community and social order. The empha 
sis of Milton upon ordered liberty; the politics of Dryden, 
anticipating Burke, as Mr. Louis Bredvold has shown; the 
Tory principles of Swift and Pope; the doctrines of ordination 
and subordination, resignation, and the vanity of human wish. 
es, so strong in Johnson; the conservative Christian human 
ism of Coleridge; the passionate attachment of Yeats to tradi 
tion and continuity—these are so many facets of the conserva 
tive cast of English poetry. Nor were even the high Torie 
among the English poets mere devotees of absolute secula 
authority: Johnson, for instance, in his drama Irene, expresses 
in the speech of Cali that principle of checking, balancing 
and hedging political power which, a generation later, was to 
become a doctrine of conservative parties— 

Such are the woes when arbitrary pow’r, 

And lawless passion, hold the sword of justice. 

If there be any land, as fame reports, 

Where common laws restrain the prince and subject, 

A happy land, where circulating pow’r 

Flows hrough each member of th’ embodied state; 

Sure, not unconscious of the mighty blessing, 

Her grateful sons shine bright with ev’ry virtue; 

Untainted with the lust of innovation, 

Sure all unite to hold her league of rule 

Unbroken as the sacred chain in nature, 

That links the jarring elements in peace. 


My present purpose, however, is not to attempt an histor: 
cal survey of poetic opposition to the “lust of innovation,” bu 
instead to suggest that a number of important recent poet 
are resuscitating the conservative faculty in great letter 
Whether or not all these poets call themselves conservatives i 
little to the point: I am concerned with the general assump 
tions which underlie their achievement. Confining myself tv 
a few examples, I venture to suggest that in our time the pas 
toral, the lyric, the philosophical and the comic poets ar 
resuming their old role as conservators of the permanen! 
things. 


HouGH Mr. Robert Frost is more than a pastoral poet, he 

is that most notably. In the past few years, Mr. Frost's po 
litical conservatism has become indubitable, even though he 
may himself still have reservations about the word. Certain 
hostile critics of conservative thought are fond of quoting 
Frost’s early observation that he never was a radical when 
young, for fear he might be a conservative when old. Be this 
as it may, surely he never was a radical; and his present cor- 
servatism is suggested by “The Figure a Poem Makes,” the 
preface to his Complete Poems. There he writes, “We pratt 
of freedom. We call our schools free because we are not fret 
to stay away from them till we are sixteen years of age. I have 
given up my democratic prejudices and now willingly st 
the lower classes free to be completely taken care of by th 
upper classes. Political freedom is nothing to me. I bestow i 
left and right. . . . More than once I should have lost m 
soul to radicalism if it had been the originality it was mistaken 
for by its young converts.” 

With the minister in “The Black Cottage,” Frost recognizes 
the ancient and enduring truths that lie veiled in myth ané 
custom: 

(Continued on page 84) 
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THE ART OF TRAVEL 


How To Bea Tourist 


A FRIEND and | were strolling through the capital of a coun- 
try which | will call Ruritania. From time to time, I 
consulted my Baedeker. 

“Put that Baedeker away,” said my friend, “or they'll think 
we're tourists.” “I’d rather,” I replied, “that they recognize 
me as an English tourist than mistake me for a Ruritanian 
resident.” 

My friend was a travel snob. He was the kind of reader for 
whom some travel writers cater—he can be deceived into 
thinking that only “tourists” prepare for a journey by study- 
ing Baedeker; real “travelers” just buy a ticket and, upon ar- 
rival at their destination, carefully avoid imitating the tourists 
who visit places given two stars in Baedeker. Instead, the 
real “travelers” soak up atmosphere and discover the “real” 
London, Paris or Rome in little out-of-the-way spots which 
they stumble into. 

Of course, no tourist is going to fool anybody into mistak- 
ing him for an old hand, and the tourist with only limited 
time at his disposal must spend his time wisely on sights to 
which the judgment of centuries gives priority. 

By way of contrast to my friend, the above-mentioned trav- 
el snob, let me cite the case of two other friends who realized 
that the value of a European holiday could be multiplied 
manifold by careful planning and study before they left Amer- 
ica. The friends in question are an American couple who live 
near Detroit; it was in their hospitable home that they de- 
scribed to me their first visit to Europe and the intelligent 
preparations which they had made before crossing the Atlan- 
tic. Planning to tour in a rented car, they began by buying 
maps of all the towns which they proposed to visit; on these 
maps they carefully marked the routes from the hotels of their 
choice to the churches, art galleries and other places they 
wished to visit. On the night before arriving in each town, 
they studied the maps and memorized street names and routes 
so as to waste only a minimum amount of time the next morn- 
ing. (Incidentally, a compass in the car was often a great 
help in a strange town.) They also prepared for this, their 





An inveterate traveler, Sir Arnold Lunn early began jour- 
neying when his father became engaged in the hotel and 
travel business. Sir Arnold is a skiing enthusiast and made 
the first ski ascents of several Alpine peaks. The inventor of 
the slalom race, Sir Arnold helped to have downhill ski rac- 
ing included in the Olympic program. Among his numerous 
books are “Now I See,” “Alpine Skiing” and the autobio- 
graphical “And Yet So New.” 
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By SIR ARNOLD LUNN 


first European trip, by advance reading about the places 
which they proposed to see. Since their time was limited, they 
worked out and committed to paper an exact timetable so as 
to know in advance how much time could be allotted to the 
various churches, art galleries, etc., which they would visit. 

If all American travelers would be as conscientious in their 
preparations for a European tour, the cultural benefits from 
such tours would be far greater than they usually are. Most 
visitors are, however, rather casual in their preliminary read- 
ing. It is only when their interest is stimulated by their first 
sight of a famous building or picture that they return to their 
books, and by then they have often moved on to the next town 
and are, consequently, maddened to discover they have missed 
some aspect which they could have noticed if only their pre- 
liminary reading had been more systematic. 

I do not propose to inflict on the reader even a brief bib- 
liography of books to be read before one first visits Europe, 
but there are two books which are “musts,” particularly for 
the Catholic traveler. 

The first is Ruskin’s The Stones of Venice—not necessarily 
the whole book, but certainly the superb chapter on “The 
Nature of Gothic.” Ruskin was one of the first to realize fully 
the organic relationship between creed and culture. He in- 
sisted that Gothic architecture was the most perfect interpre- 
tation in stone of Catholicism, and his superb interpretation 
of this architecture is one of the greatest tributes paid not 
only to Catholic architecture, but also to the Catholic way 
of life. Ruskin was equally convinced that Renaissance and 
Baroque architecture were influenced by the decline of faith 
and the rebirth of paganism. He was not wholly wrong in 
this belief, but his case is grossly overstated, and for this rea- 
son, Geoffrey Scott’s The Architecture of Humanism, a spirit- 
ed defense of Renaissance and Baroque architecture, must be 
read as the perfect reply to Ruskin’s onslaughts. There are 
exceptionally few books on architecture which are both mas- 
terpieces of aesthetic interpretation and also literary achieve- 
ments. And this is why the outstanding examples of this par- 
ticular literary genre—Ruskin’s The Stones of Venice and 
Scott’s The Architecture of Humanism—should be required 
reading for every educated visitor to Europe. 

I said that I did not propose to inflict a bibliography on the 
reader, but I will add yet another “must”—Belloc’s The~Path 
to Rome which is now available as an Image Book. There is 
no traveler who has enriched travel literature more generous- 
ly than Belloc or whose studies of European cities and rivers 
are more valuable. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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“‘Resurrection,’’ by Stanley Spencer (reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees of the Tate Gallery, London) 





STANLEY SPENCER’S 
APOCALYPTIC ART 


By DEREK STANFORD 


HEN STANLEY SPENCER received his knighthood in July 

from the Queen-Mother of England, he made one of 
his characteristic remarks. “I was really rather frightened of 
the sword,” he told reporters afterwards, “it seemed so very 
heavy.” Much of the childlike vision of the man, who has 
seen and painted the drama of the Gospels as if their events 
had occurred in his own village, is present in this sly, naive 
remark. It is all of a piece with a conversation which the 
artist once had with his brother Gilbert when they were both 
small boys. 

Gilbert: Stan, what are angels? 

Stanley: Great big white birds. 
Now at sixty-eight* Sir Stanley is reaping a full accord of 
fame. An exhibition of his paintings held in his native Cook- 
ham brought 1,200 visitors daily. “One of the most creative 
(posterity may say the most creative) of living English paint- 
ers,” wrote critic R. H. Wilenski on that occasion. 

With countless others, I had made the pilgrimage of twen- 


* Sir Stanley Spencer died in the Canadian Red Cross Memorial Hos- 
pital at Taplow, near his home, on December 15. 
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ty-eight miles from London into Berkshire to see the exhi- 
bition and hear the artist talk about his pictures in the Ang- 
lican village church. On the afternoon of my visit, Sir Stan- 
ley was painting a scene in the churchyard. A little man in 
a much-worn suit, with a kind of short-sighted visionary 
stare emphasized by the spectacles he wore, he sat on a chair 
before his easel and chatted freely with passers-by. CA notice 
nailed to a near-by post asked visitors not to distract Mr. 
Spencer who was anxious to complete his study of the church. 
This request, I may say, went unheeded; and the artist with 
all his fund of naturalness could not help himself abetting 
the process.) Sir Stanley had lived in Cookham all his life, 
and again and again he spoke of the need to strike roots if 
one was painting a scene outside of one’s native haunts. He 
had painted such scenes in his landscapes of the Clyde; but, 
essentially, it was easier to nourish and realize these roots 
when they existed in the soil of one’s birthplace. Another 
phrase I heard him use was: “One must build oneself a nest,” 
and-thinking of some of his religious paintings, with figures 
cavorting in the sky (“The Angels of the Apocalypse,” for 
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exam; e), 1 understood how even the air of a place, as well 
as its -arth, may most certainly appear to bear “a local habi- 
tation and a name.” 

Later in the day, the local church was packed to capacity 


‘to he:r Sir Stanley speak about his painting and theory of 
' art. Ruffling his grey untidy hair with its uncombed school- 
boy fringe, or nursing the back of his neck with his hand, 


he dic not aspire to the niceness of rhetoric. But for all his 


casual digression, sincerity and naturalness had their effect. 
"He had declined to use an amplifier as he felt this aid an 


vartificial barrier. He dropped his voice often and his words 


" were sometimes missed; but those which reached the ear made 


# good the loss. 


His conception of art is clearly linked with the potency of 


childhood impressions. He recalled, as a boy, walking down 


the School Lane beside the church and repeating to himself: 
“Imagination is the barest reality.” Pointing to a pew before 
him, he told us that that was where he used to sit and 
“where I do still sit sometimes,” adding that he did not like 
change. But all our life is a metamorphosis, and Sir Stanley 
thought one of the functions of art was to take us back, to 
make us one again, with the sensation of childhood intima- 
tions. To make this return is to rediscover the seed, the root, 
of this “final us,” as Sir Stanley termed it. Art, he said, is 
like the white stone spoken of in the Book of Revelations: it 
has our Own name written within it. Painting, then, should 
be able to reveal not only the outward form of our bodies, 
but also the inward shape of our souls. The vision of an ar- 
tist should be spiritual x-ray. 

On this occasion, I exchanged only a few words with him 
as he sat painting. Later, with knighthood sealing his fame, 
I thought it a good opportunity to call. Driving down with 
a friend of mine from London through the lush Thames-side 
reaches of Taplow and Cliveden, I understood how this rich 
tract of country—so willowy, watery and ripe with rolling 
downs—should have attracted the painter’s eye. This is land- 
scape in which one readily thinks of the words of the Twen- 
ty-third Psalm: “The earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness 
thereof.” Recalling the blue or white cloud-dappled skies of 
Sir Stanley’s paintings and setting them against the clear 
meridian of their original, I thought of another passage from 
the Psalmist: “This is the day which the Lord hath made: 
we will rejoice and be glad in it.” Biblical texts come readily 
when one discusses this artist. As a boy, Sir Stanley was one 
of a family of thirteen, and his father, a bearded patriarchal 
figure, would gather his brood together and read the Scrip- 
tures to them. This early habit of company with God’s Word 
is one which Sir Stanley has never lost. He relies, as R. H. 
Wilenski remarks, “completely on his reading of the Bible 
as the fountain spring for his action as a religious painter; 
images form in his mind from that reading; he records those 
images at once and precisely in drawing; and if when paint- 
ing his pictures he departs here or there from those first draw- 
ings, he always feels that, to that extent, he has failed in a 
personal mission.” 


A RRIVING AT Cookham, we looked for Sir Stanley's number 
in the telephone book. As we had expected, it was not 
there. The artist. had only recently removed from a cottage 


with an outdoor privy. Painter of scriptural scenes in mod-: 


ern dress, Sir Stanley has a streak of the Gothic about him. 
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Sir Stanley Spencer: Never successful with angels 


(Later, we discovered that he did have a phone, but his 
number was withheld from the book.) 

On our way to the vicarage to make further inquiries, we 
met a young blue-eyed girl in jeans working away before an 
easel in the churchyard. We asked her if she knew Sir Stan- 
ley, and learned that this twenty-one-year-old painter—Bos- 
ton-born and Catholic to boot—was a protegee of his, to 
whom he had given a room in his old cottage which she used 
as a studio. Faith Gibbon, as her name was, promised to in- 
troduce us, and, stepping out with us along the village street, 
turned in at the gate of a semi-detached house to call through 
the open door, “Stan, are you awake?” 

Since a recent operation, the painter takes a daily afternoon 
nap, but this was over when we called, and soon we were 
talking with him in his music-and-picture-filled front room. 
Sir Stanley still has that alert and bird-like look, that nimble 
natural way of speaking in which rustic shrewdness and the 
intellectual accent combine to create a manner all his own. 

Like other men of small physical stature—I think, for ex- 
ample, of playwright Christopher Fry—Sir Stanley has de- 
picted a world in which abundance and the sense of largesse 
are commonly recurring notes. This often appears in his hand- 
ling of figures. Stockiness, sturdiness, a Ceres-like fullness 
are the regular traits of Sir Stanley’s men and women. Wheth- 
er we consider the buxom form of Our Lady talking to her 
cousin Elizabeth (“The Visitation”), the celestial sowers who 
look rather like early airships (“The Angels of the Apoca- 
lypse”), or the potentially erotic physiques of “Four Girls,” 
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“Christ Carrying the Cross,’’ by Stanley Spencer (courtesy the Tate Gallery) 


the same amplitude salutes us. “Life,” as Blake noted, “de- 
lights in life.” 

Another note in Sir Stanley’s painting is the localization 
of a universal vision. In “The Visitation,” for instance, as R. 
H. Wilenski points out, “he painted the Virgin as a Cookham 
kitchenmaid, in a pink cotton dress and newly laundered 
apron, arriving at her cousin’s cottage up the lane.” In a sec- 
ond work, “The Crucifixion,” the artisans fastening the fig- 
ures to the crosses wear draymen’s red bonnets, such as the 
painter had seen brewery-men wear while unloading at The 
Bel and Dragon Hotel. And so the scene, Golgotha, is vis- 
ualized by Sir Stanley in English parish terms. 

“Isn't Cookham wonderful?” were Sir Stanley’s last words 
to us as we left him, and in his choice of an adjective, I felt 
he was defining his own vision. A religious painting, he re- 
marked in a catalogue note to his last exhibition, “is not nec- 
essarily a painting having a specific religious subject but 
something where you feel its presence.” “I am thinking,” he 
continues, “of the ‘Swan Upping’ picture, for instance. I have 
to. confess that I actually thought of that painting while in 
Church.” The painting in question has been accepted by a 
consensus of critics as a work of high significance. Painted 
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during the first World War, from the path by Turk’s Boat 
House, it shows the swans being taken from the river to re 
ceive their customary marking. But upon this traditional tow- 
path event, a charged and numinous light has been shed 
over and above the mere occasion’s warrant. The white daz- 
zle of the swans, the blue vigor of the sky, the figures hold- 
ing the birds in their arms or the leaning figure watching 
from the bridge, are lit with a kind of ritualistic meaning. 
“Everything,” Blake insists, “is holy;” but only seldom does 
art catch this full meaning. As the philosopher Wittgenstein 
puts it, “There is indeed the inexpressible. This shows itself; 
it is the mystical;” and, again, “What can be shown, cannot 
be said.” These two propositions might well be printed at 
the head of any catalogue of Sir Stanley’s paintings. They 
could assist the viewer to find his way. 

Sir Stanley complained to us that few of his critics located 
the essential virtue of his style. “They like the detail, or they 
praise a landscape, or commend a figure, but they don’t see 
what counts.” I then proceeded to commit an error along the 
very lines he was condemning. “I note,” I said, “that in some 
of your pictures—‘The Resurrection of the Good and Bad,’ for 
instance—how some of the figures rising from the graves weat 
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arly .wentieth-century dress.” (One, in plum-colored gar- 
ments and widow’s weeds looks like an old-time frumpish 
yandr other.) Sir Stanley admitted that in his presentation 
of bib!:cal themes in modern costume, he sometimes harked 
back t the dress of his boyhood days. Christ, preaching in a 
punt t» the crowds at Cookham Regatta, wears a straw boater 
ind a ‘oose black dress which gives Him the appearance of a 
abbi or of a Greek Orthodox priest. With His beard and 
black inass of hair behind His hat, the Son of Man assumes 
, patriarchal air, as if the author had borrowed suggestions 
from his recollection of his father. To these quirks or oddi- 
ties, Sir Stanley freely confessed. “But do they really matter?” 
he queried. “They don’t seem to me the essential thing.” 


11AT, THEN is the living center of his work; what is it 
W that gives it its informing fire? Again, I was taken back 
to Sir Stanley’s choice of words in speaking of his village: 
‘isn’t Cookham wonderful?” he had asked us, as he stood at 
the door bidding us good-by; and wonder, | remember Kier- 
kegaard said, “is the sense immediacy has of God and is the 
beginning of all deeper understanding.” And it is from this 
feeling of wonder that Sir Stanley’s vision seems to be re- 
fueled. “The greatest wish in a human being is how to say 
Thank you’ nicely,” he once wrote; and his own pictures 
constitute a kind of Te Deum for things providentially placed 
before him. 

Concerning his work, Sir Stanley speaks with a natural- 
ness of self-appreciation or self-criticism which is frankly win- 
ning. Of part of a picture, he remarked: “Yes, I think that’s 
quite genuine; quite sincere;” only to add that he felt he had 
failed in depicting the angel in it. “I don’t feel I’ve ever been 
successful with angels.” 

The critic Eric Newton has noted the relation between the 
mind’s eye and the physical eye as they both contribute to 
Sir Stanley’s painting. The unsubstantiality of angelic forms 
may have something to do with the painter’s self-censure. In 
pictures where Christ is featured, however, the mind’s eye 
and the physical eye appear to work in harmony. Since we 
are all of us made in God’s image, and since Christ as man 
assumed that image also, by analogy and imagination Sir 
Stanley imagines how the Son of Man appeared. Perhaps 
there is a touch of Epstein about the way he has thought of 
this appearance, but Sir Stanley’s Christ is a pure Jewish fig- 
ure and not one suggested by the heads on Easter Island. 
‘Christ in the Wilderness—Scorpions” [see illustration on 
cover] is full of a massive reality. With shaggy hair and beard, 
the Son of Man looks down at a scorpion crawling upon his 
open palm. The fellowship of Creator and created, in terms 
of contemplation, is set before us. The broad-shouldered spir- 
itual strength of this figure detracts in no way from its sub- 
stantial manhood. Seldom has the Second Person of the Tri- 
nity attained to such reality of form in painting. 

Modern art has tended to stress not so much the Sonship 
of God as the Sonship of Man in Christ. In an era of his- 
tory when the human image has been so violated by political 
pressure, it is natural, perhaps, that artists should express the 
grief, passion and suffering of Christ more than His trium- 
phant ascension. Sir Stanley has added his own contribution 
to modern art’s gallery of the afflicted Christ. “The birds of 
the air have nests and the foxes have holes, but the Son of 
Man has nowhere to lay his head.” So the Gospel tells us; and 
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“Christ in the Wilderness—Foxes” offers a compelling gloss 
of this text. Leaning against an earthy bank where foxes enter 
or peep from their holes, Christ is depicted in utter exhaus- 
tion, His tongue half-protruding from His mouth. The rejec- 
tion of Christ by His contemporaries is generally portrayed by 
artists in terms of His crucifixion or of His suffering at Geth- 
semane. It is well to be reminded of humanity’s outlawing 
of the great outsider in less obvious terms. 

With all Sir Stanley’s exuberant interest in groups or crowd 
scenes in his painting (in a way which reminds us of both 
Breughel and Frith), he remains essentially a lonely painter. 
His own vision is so intense that he alone, he feels, can in- 
terpret it aright. Thus, to the pronouncement on his work 
by critics, he prefers his own direct and simple words. (The 
Faber Gallery series of reproductions includes a text by the 
artist on his painting.) This lonely position which Sir Stan- 
ley occupies does not stem from any limitation of human in- 
terest as matter for his art. The wall-paintings of Burghclere 
Chapel, with all their many figures and manifold pursuits, 
show Sir Stanley’s multiple interest in men. “Here is God’s 
plenty,” we can say with Dryden as we look at the soldier fig- 
ures engaged in a variety of tasks and recreations. 

The uniqueness, then, and isolation of Sir Stanley’s art 
spring from his style—from technique and turn of vision. The 
first of these is what Eric Newton describes as illustrative 
rather than sensuous. It has not, for example, the painterly 
opulence, the almost tactual hedonism of Renoir. Instead, it 
is related to the art of the great illustrators—to that of Blake, 
Martin and Dore. In the directness of imaginative recording, 
Sir Stanley's works have some points in common with cer- 


(Continued on page 70) 


Self-Portrait,’ by Stanley Spencer (courtesy the Tate Gallery) 

















FICTION 


The Mansion, by William Faulkner. 
436 pp. Random House. $4.75. 
rea William Faulkner through 
the years of his creative writing has 
been like climbing a mountain, passing 
from the lush, bright and silly stories 
. of his youth among the British derring- 
doers in the Kaiser’s War, through his 
great shouldering novels of his middle 
years, with a stop here and there for 
grubstake, to the bare, hard, stony pla- 
teau of his prime where the life force is 
running thin, and there are only ice and 
stone and nothing beyond. At his best 
he has become a monument to the force 
and eminence of American literature, 
but like a monument, he engenders 
more respect and attention than he does 
affection. There is little shade or joy to 
be found in Faulkner in his later days, 
but for all that, he is the first of Ameri- 
can writers and the next are nowhere. 
Hemingway is a big, hairy fraud com- 
pared to him. 

This novel brings to a close the trilo- 
gy of the Snopes Family who are Ameri- 
cans turned Gadarene in their rooting, 
snuffing precipitancy. For gain, for 
material success of any kind, however 
vile, they betray not only others but 
themselves. They go to hell for profit 
with their eyes wide open because hell 
is something they can believe in; the 
sins and the follies of their betters lie 
all around them so that they are leader- 
less, left to their own devices. The 
harsh, unpitying reality of this novel lies 
in the fact that in the beginning of 
Faulkner's long relation of the life in 
Yaknapatowpha County, the ruling city 
of Jefferson under Colonel Sartoris of- 
fered somehow, yet surely, a hope for 
the little world around it. There was 
justice more than natural; there was in 
Jefferson honor and gentility. Sartoris 
was a man on a horse, a cavalier in the 
image of the old South, and Flem 
Snopes then was almost a figure of fun. 
Between the courtesy and style of the 
Colonel and the grubbing of the Snopes 
lay Gavin Stevens, in all the novels the 
middleman, the likes of us. He always 
stood for what he found possible and 
right, but by the end of this sad tale we 
find that Gavin Stevens has gone over 
to the Snopes—half knowing it, hoping 
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to get away with it, which makes it even 
worse. In this last book, he engineers 
the death of Flem Snopes by his kins 
man Mink, falling for the Snopes’ argu- 
ment, the devil’s, that the end justifies 
the means. So that although the image 
of the Snopes has been put down, their 
soul has entered into Stevens, into Ev- 
eryman, and they have won the great 
and final victory, have engendered dam- 
nation in us all. 

There was a time when Faulkner be- 
lieved, like Hemingway, that the natu- 
ral virtues of good men would be enough 
to tide the flow of evil that came from 
men so cursed with greed as are his 
characters the Snopes. He always be- 
lieved this, that a good man can defend 
himself by the dignity of his human 
spirit against the powers of darkness. 
He said so bravely in his high southern 
voice in Stockholm when he accepted 
the Nobel Prize in 1950. There he said 
that it is the writer’s task, nay, duty to 
write about man’s hope, about man’s 
soul so capable of compassion, sacrifice 
and endurance. “It is his privilege to 
help man endure by lifting his heart, by 
reminding him of the courage and hon- 
or and hope and pride and compassion 
and pity and sacrifice which have been 
the glory of his past.” Those were fine 
words that Faulkner believed and 





William Faulkner: Not with a bang 





poured forth a decade ago, but now he 
seems to believe them no longer, as 
brave and alone, in confusion and sad- 
ness, he paints a picture of man’s sorry 
hnish, not with a bang, nor a whimper, 
but with a grunt. 

WituiaM Regapy 


The Best American Short Stories, 
1959, edited by Martha Foley 
and David Burnett. 402 pp. 
Houghton Mifflin. $4.50. 


HE 1959 story yield from this dis- 

tinguished and firmly established 
anthology—the forty-fourth volume of 
the series—is, if anything, a cut above 
the average in quality. This is, as Miss 
Foley rather baldly states in her fore. 
word, “the oldest and most successful 
collection of short stories in the world.” 
As such, its publication is an annual 
event for that segment of the American 
reading public genuinely interested in 
what our seriously creative writers— 
young and old—are producing. 

Ideally, this is the kind of volume 
which should be savored, a story or so 
at a time, throughout the year so that 
one completes his second reading of the 
collection shortly before the next num- 
ber in the series is due. Uneven in qual- 
ity as they must inevitably be, these 
are, nonetheless, serious pieces by men 
and women who have something to say. 
This does not mean that they need be 
over-analyzed in a search for meanings 
and symbols. They can and should be 
read for the over-all insights and under- 
standings as well as for the simple en- 
joyment they give. 

Unless he is already aware of Chee- 
ver, Coates, Gold, Swados, Taylor and 
Malamud as established short story 
craftsmen, the average reader will find 
few familiar names as he skims over 
the table of contents. He may, how- 
ever, find titles which intrigue him, 
titles such as “The Iowan’s Curse,” “In 
a Tropical Minor Key,” “The Man in 
the Toolhouse,” or “Venus, Cupid, Fol- 
ly and Time.” 

This is an extensive collection, twen- 
ty stories spread out over almost 400 
pages. As a suggestion, I would recom- 
mend starting out with Philip Roth’s 
justly acclaimed “The Conversion of 
the Jews,” Thomas Williams’ “The 
Buck in Trotevale’s,” and go on from 
there. 

Frank X. STEGGERT 


Tue Critic 
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$.0.P.H.1.A., by Pierre Boulle. 320 
pp. Vanguard Press. $3.95. 


Hi.OUGH THE sanction of satire, even 
Ban the right moment of farce or bur- 
lesquc, we are treated here to an ironic 
dissec:ion of the world of organization 
man. Io borrow the terms of Bertrand 
Russeil, his is a world in which every- 
body is “intelligent” and bordering on 
the “hysterical.” Only this latent hys- 
teria hints at normalcy. 

Pierre Boulle does not write about 
Levittown, Pennsylvania, or Park For- 
est in the mid 1950’s as William H. 
Whyte did, nor is he forecasting as Or- 
well or Huxley did. Rather, he de- 
scribes a world which has been evolving 
‘through a combination of chances” 
since the turn of the century. His is the 
cartel world of international high 
fnance. It is seen here in the minutiae 
of its control over immense holdings in 
Malayan rubber production. The cartel 
isone of pompous anonymity: “The So- 
ciety for the Overseas Promotion of 
Horticulture, Industry and Agriculture” 
-§.0.P.H.L.A. for short. The action of 
the novel plays upon the manipulation 
and adjustment of humans-as-objects 
necessary for her power. Sophia herself, 
as her name comes to be symbolically 
written, asumes the role of a jealous 
mistress for whom no humiliation is ex- 
cepted, no sacrifice too severe. None of 
this is meant to suggest that we have 
here either slapstick on the one hand or 
tragedy on the other. The whole is the 
very stuff of dryness, while Boulle’s gen- 
ius for Gallic understatement and even- 
tempered comment keeps the tragic at 
bay. 

The conflict of the novel centers in a 
young French engineer, Maille, who 
joins Sophia in 1936. It is mainly 
through his eyes that the reader explores 
this paradoxical world in Telanggor, 
Malaya, just north of Singapore, which 
proves—for all its promise of adventure 
and the exotic—to be “a forbidden gar- 
den.” “During the day they were har- 
assed by Company affairs. At night they 
sought relief in alcohol. In the heart of 
Malaya they had re-created the Euro- 
pean way of life.” If truly known by the 
organization, Maille would have been 
cast off as an anarchist. Boulle presents 
him as a normal secular man still un- 
tried by life; he is normally susceptible 
to the stultifying benevolence of organi- 
zation, normally chafing against his 
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emasculation. In the novel’s understate- 
ment and irony, however, the reader 
senses that Maille stands for all the prop- 
er values which organization must kill 
in order to perpetuate its drive for ab- 
stract perfection. The absence of values 
beyond the secutar makes Maille’s final 
revolt against bureaucratic tyranny and 
dementia the more convincing. There is 
nothing humanly phony about it. He 
simply resigns—a friendless man with 
no prospects as middle age descends 
upon him, his affair with Germaine. Das- 
sier, “a company wife,” already gone 
stale. 

Pierre Boulle has given us a proper 
comic novel in which the comic is a crit- 
ical spirit. His earlier novels, such as 
The Bridge over the River Kwai, have 
told of the ironic fall of a protagonist 
possessed by a driving idea. This one 
tells of a profane world so possessed, but 
yet unfallen. In its drive for economic 
power, it is eager, the moment World 
War II has ended, to capitalize upon 
the three great power principles which 
the war unleashed: absolute mechaniza- 
tion, untrammelled research and _tech- 
nical “soviets” as models of teamwork. 
Anything for the sake of perfection; 
people are mere hostages to the game. 
For a man to resign from it as Maille 
does is to commit apostasy. The irony of 
his gesture is that it seems as futile as 
the gulping of whiskey stengahs in the 
Malayan night while the flying foxes 
pass overhead or as the sterile sex in the 
houses of Kuala Getah for those who 
stay with the system. 

The crowning paradox comes when 


Boulle has a Sophia agent wonder near 
the novel’s end if the “grotesque and 
outrageous attitudes” which decide the 
destinies of her personnel are “due to 
the anguish of an oversensitive, over- 
susceptible mind constantly tortured by 
the demon of perfection,” or if they are 
simply due to “some wretched intellec- 
tual anemia.” Seldom is this wry flavor 
absent. As with a dry wine the effect 
lingers. 
Hersert Burke 


Advertisements for Myself, by Nor- 
man Mailer. 532 pp. Putnam. 
$5. 


igang Matter’s literary career be- 
gan after World War II and offers 
a curiously exact picture of the past dec- 
ade’s intellectual currents. From a mel- 
ange of proto-Freudianism, anti-Hem- 
ingway Courage Test and Thirtyish Pa- 
cifism, which contained some of the best 
writing about the war (The Naked and 
the Dead) to a kind of aimless but chill- 
ing McCarthy-era Grand Hotel (Barbary 
Shore) to a Hollywood invaded by Con- 
gressional investigators, homosexuals, 
perverted producers, artistically-thwarted 
directors and idealistic “bright young 
men who want to write” (The Deer 
Park) and finally to the extremism and 
near-hysteria of the Beat Generation 
(The White Negro), Mailer maintains 
a faithful reflection of our literary prog- 
ress: from a rejection of our Lost Gen- 
eration ancestors to an espousal of anti- 
intellectualism. Indeed, any major state- 
ment about Mailer’s status as an artist 
might be made in terms of this reflec- 
tion. One is never conscious of Mailer’s 
attitude towards his subjects. Perhaps 
it is that tricky and weasel word “com- 
passion” which trips him up. He is, in 
his own new argot, too much with it. 
Advertisements for Myself is a crea- 
tive microcosm; it can be read as a rec- 
ord of a writer’s growth in mastery of 
style Cwhich does not happen) or as a 
portrait of his growth in maturity and 
scope (which is nowhere evident). The 
selection from a novel in progress, Ad- 
vertisements for Myself on the Way Out 
is as filled with bathetic arrogancé and 
naive pretentiousness as Barbary Shore 
and seems to promise the same Lauren- 
tian sex ethic as The Deer Park, with 
dark mutterings about the cosmos and 
an off-stage God pronouncing in adoles- 
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cent solemnity that “Sex is Time” and 
we are supposed to have had an epiph- 
any. 

Aside from the self-pity, the Narcissis- 
tic self-immolations, the petulance with 
prudish publishers and a few worth- 
while asides on other writers—Heming- 
way, Capote, James Jones—the book 
contains the novella, The Man Who 
Studied Yoga, which is probably his fin- 
est work, and one of the half dozen 
best novellas of the past thirty years. 
This alone does not make the purchase 
price worthwhile, and it, I am afraid, 
is alone. 

Eucene McNamara 


Billy Liar, by Keith Waterhouse. 
191 pp. Norton. $3.95. 


"lg rena there is a smattering of 
human truth (and much humor) 
in Billy Liar, I confess that I am slightly 
jaded by a surfeit of angry-young-men 
books. This is not to say that Keith Wa- 
terhouse carries as large a chip on his 
shoulder as the rest of them (John 
Braine in Room at the Top, Kingsley 
Amis in Lucky Jim, Thomas Hinde in 
Happy as Larry), but he is of the fash- 
ion of a school that has become as rigid 
as yesterday's upper-class comedy of 
manners. If Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga 
has left us an image of life in which 
we can find little relevance to our times, 
then I cannot but wonder if the let’s- 
be-off-beat-as-hell school itself is not 
creating an irrelevent (and irreverent?) 
image of life. The trouble is that the 
off-beat walks a beaten path—and God 
knows to where. 

In fact, it seems that the whole point 
of Billy Liar is that he does not himself 
know where he’s going. To compensate 
for this perpetual dilemma, Billy has 
created a never-never land of the imagi- 
nation which he calls Ambrosia. Here 
he can get away from, or at least put 
into his own kind of perspective, “the 
old man” Chis father), Mother, Gran, 
Shadrack and Duxbury’s (“tasteful fu- 
nerals”), where Billy works, and the 
Witch, one of his three girl friends, who 
keeps eating from a handbag stuffed 
with oranges. Add similar ingredients, 
mix thoroughly, and you’ve got a Brit- 
ish James Purdy marking time with J. 
D. Salinger. (It is no accident, by the 
way, that James Purdy first gained rec- 
ognition in England.) 
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But there is a feeling for reality in 
Keith Waterhouse, at times almost over- 
whelming, that one does not often get 
in the other-worldliness of James Purdy. 
The drab gaiety of the British pub has 
never been better described; and the last 
chapter, which takes place in that most 
depressing of all British institutions, the 
railway station, is a minor masterpiece. 
In fact, the sympathetic reader cannot 
help feeling the whole depressing gamut 
of middle-class British life, until you 
wonder, despite the authentic but gro- 
tesque jargon and mucky slang, can it 
really be like this? 

Finally, John Braine confesses on the 
jacket blurb that he wishes he had writ- 
ten this “novel.” Such, then, is the 
sameness and tiring self-identity of the 
angry young men. He might better have 
wished, on the other hand, that he had 
written some of its excellent prose. 

Tomas P. McDonneLi 


False Coin, by Harvey Swados. 309 
pp. Atlantic-Little, Brown. $4. 


Ha Swapos’ good ear for dia- 
logue and his crisp, easy style can 
fool you into thinking this a good novel. 
In fact, it can fool you into wanting it 
to be a good novel long after you have 
begun to have misgivings. He presents 
an interesting set of people under inter- 
esting conditions. The characters are all 
concerned with mass communications in 
one way or another; the observer who 
tells the story is Ben Warder, a record- 
ing engineer hired to tape music and 
other products hatched by the Project. 

This Pilot Project is an attempt to 
shepherd an outstanding representative 
of each of the communicative arts into 
a fold where they can work without the 
pressures which allegedly stifle the cre- 
ative mind. Here they are to work to- 
gether on the same theme and produce 
novels, plays, television scripts and mu- 
sic. The completed works are to be pre- 
pared for public consumption under 
ideal conditions—again by professionals 
freed from all necessity for compromise. 
Finally, the works are to be presented 
to the public in such a way as to effect 
a revolution in mass taste. The quality, 
the sincerity, the impact will expose the 
shoddy cultural fare of the United 
States for what it is. 

But the Pilot Project has another 
barrel to its shotgun. At each stage of 
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development, the creative work is to be 
examined by a set of public opinion poll- 
sters who work in a kind of push-button 
heaven where wired chairs report what 
the guinea pigs say to their neighbors; 
thus, their frank comments can be com- 
pared with their replies to question 
naires. The Project is, of course, sup 
ported by private philanthropy. 

As long as the Project remains on pa 
per, all is bathed in good will. The so 
ciologists who are running the experi: 
ment aren’t, however, prepared for the 
unpredictability of the creative person- 
nel. ‘The creative personnel are dismayed 
to find that the shackles of a public opin- 
ion poll are no lighter than the bondage 
of commercialism. The philanthropists 
and prestige sponsors worry about sub 
versive elements, and everybody is con- 
cerned about the same old problems of 
human relations. 

The idea of the Pilot Project could 
have sprung from any intellectual cock- 
tail party, but however good it seemed 
at the time, it could not have withstood 
the cold light of the next morning. The 
novel’s cynical denouement shows that 
the author himself had no illusions 
about the practicality of the Project, and 
it is hard to believe that one could find 
a philanthropist dewy-eyed enough to 
put his money into it. 

Individually, the characters are all 
well-realized and well-developed; but 
collectively they are a set of types, and 
the pattern they make is a bit hack 
neyed. The love story that creeps in is 
incidental, useful only to add a few tor 
rid spots to an otherwise cerebral novel. 

Orca M. PErTerson 


Tue Critic 
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My Earth, My Sea, by Edmund Gil- 
ligin. 351 pp. Norton. $4.50. 


yy OME upon a literary anachronism 
is always surprising, and agreeably 
so when the older form seems especially 
refres xing and pleasant in contrast to 
books of the current mode. It is to read 
for the first time what someone long ago 
had enjoyed many times, or, as in the 
case of this novel, to read again what 
was the staple of one’s boyhood fare. 

Mr. Gilligan has written an old-fash- 
ied romance, frankly and unashamed- 
ly romantic, lyric, mystic, gothic, of the 
sort with which R. L. Stevenson, James 
Lane Allen, Howard Pyle and a hun- 
dred other storytellers charmed the gen- 
etal readers of another day and delighted 
youth until this day. 

I had forgotten and certainly never 
expected to see again haunted houses 
and ghostly ships, buried treasure and 
secret oaths, masquerades, serenades, 
cursed islands, accursed buccaneers, rec- 
ognition scenes played against violent 
gales, derring-do and do-or-die for hon- 
ors own sweet sake. What a long ago 
world was evoked by lines such as “You 
fool! Come back! Are you mad?” or “I 
am here in God’s name to find the wit- 
ness to the looting of the Serepta and to 
the murderers!” or “She hants me! Ever 
I be hanted by she. Sweet maid girl.” 
Even the chapter headings are styled in 
the old picture book way. 

True, the author tries to transcend the 
outmoded quality of his tale and its tell- 
ing by suggesting that the legendary is 
always timeless. Repeating a legend and 
inventing a story that seems to be legend 
are, however, two different things. ‘The 
former is real; the latter, false—as false 
as Belafonte singing highly-orchestrated 
‘folk songs” in a night club. 

But there are non-fictional values in 
this book which are timeless in the man- 
ner of all true talent. One is the value 
of prose rhythm, beautiful for its own 
sake. Gilligan’s prose sings, sometimes 
in gallant cadences, sometimes in the 
lilting lyricism of the Celt. The other 
value is in the scenic description. The 
author’s long life out of doors and his 
experiences as a hunting-fishing writer 
give his book a natural texture and an 
unusual poetic design. He describes the 
habits of birds, the ways of fish, the col- 
or and the motion of the sea, the pied 
beauty of the Northern lands from 
Gloucester to Newfoundland; he is 
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knowing about the ways of men who are 
knowing about the ways of nature. 

My Earth, My Sea represents there- 
fore, a different and interesting reading 
experience, with several separate but dis- 
tinct appeals. It has, however, no integri- 
ty as a novel. It offers something for 
everybody, but not a whole for any- 
body. 

What is it about? Well, simply say it 
is an old-fashioned romance of the sea 
with all the devices you loved as a boy. 
But what is its beauty? Its music and its 
description—what you have come to ap- 
preciate as an adult reader. The trouble 
is that the boy in you or the boy in your 
home will find too much language, too 
much nature, too little plot; the mature 
reader will luxuriate in the sound and 
color but will be bored by the plot. 

James G. Murray 


Generation Without Farewell, by 
Kay Boyle. 301 pp. Knopf. $3.95. 


_ story depicts not only the hor- 
rors of war, but its arduous and oft- 
en tragic aftermath. The setting is a 
small Hessian town during the Ameri- 
can military occupation of Germany fol- 
lowing World War II. The Americans 
and Germans find it difficult to under- 
stand one another, a fact that is most 
vividly portrayed during a party at the 
German Club at Fahrbach. 

Chief among the Americans are 
Colonel Roberts, his beautiful wife 
Catherine, their eighteen-year-old daugh- 
ter Milly, young Lieutenant Stephany 
and Seth Honerkamp, civilian director 
of the American House at Fahrbach. 
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The various events taking place in 
Fahrbach, Warmacht and their envi- 
rons are seen through the eyes of Jaeger, 
a young German newspaper man, who 
spent two years as a prisoner of war in 
the United States and serves as inter- 
preter for the Americans and Germans. 

A dramatic and horrifying scene, that 
will live long in the memory of the read- 
er, is the one in which a Warmacht sol- 
dier, entombed in a bombed building 
for three years, is freed by a power shov- 
el slashing at the wreckage. An equally 
dramatic and shocking episode shows the 
orphaned children of Hoffnung, filled 
with the childish hope of being restored 
to their families, thrilling to the lying 
promises of the Communists. 

There is a strong thread of symbolism 
woven through the fabric of the story. 
The writing is lusty and vigorous; the 
similes, occasionally even repulsive as: 
“On the dishes she set down were .. . 
white stalks of asparagus bloated like 
the fingers of the drowned.” But there 
are also passages of sheer beauty and 
subtle humor. This is Kay Boyle’s thir- 
teenth novel and one of her best. 

Marie Butter Correy 


Thrush Green, by ‘Miss Read.’ 226 
pp. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 


I N THIS worK, the fourth by “Miss 

Read,” as the author calls herself, we 
are transported to Thrush Green, a 
small village in southern England, 
where every year on the first of May, 
Mrs. Curdle’s Caravans come for the 
annual fair. 

The action of the novel concentrates 
on this one day and treats of the fair’s 
effect on the lives of six-year-old Paul, 
who has been anxiously awaiting Mrs. 
Curdle’s arrival; on his aunt Ruth, who 
is at last beginning to recover from an 
unhappy love affair; on Dr. Lovell, a 
young physician who has come to love 
Thrush Green and its inhabitants (and 
to take more than a passing interest in 
Ruth); on Molly, who has loved Ben 
Curdle since their first meeting at the 
fair the preceding year; on Ben him- 
self, who has kept Molly faithfully in 
his heart these past twelve months; an@ 
on Mrs. Curdle, Ben’s grandmother, the 
matriarch of the family, who is ap- 
proaching the end of a fruitful life 
spent touring with her caravans. 

There are many minor characters 
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drawn with the unerring skill of an ar- 
tist who knows human nature and who 
can ironically scoff at its foibles as well 
as laugh at its ludicrousness. “Miss 
Read” depicts people as they are in 
their pettiness, their malice, their stu- 
pidity. But she also points up the es- 
sential dignity of man, the unselfish- 
ness he can display in the face of per- 
sonal sorrow and tragedy and his ability 
to gauge himself in relation to others 
whose lives touch upon his own. 

In this novel, there are no attempts 
at stylistic innovations or technical tri- 
umphs. “Miss Read” is content to let 
her work take form without resorting to 
overly dramatic techniques or to depth- 
psychologizing. The result is a book 
which evokes a blissful picture of the 
English countryside and the people who 
inhabit it. The delight and charm of 
Thrush Green lie primarily in its cre- 
ator’s ability to present life with an in- 
stinctive respect and a realization of its 
true meaning. 

This is a delightful work, possessing 
a gentle charm that can hardly fail to 
impress the most sophisticated reader; 
it emphasizes an innate loveliness of 
life that is possible to attain even in the 
age of the cold war, the atom bomb and 
the guided missile. 

Sister Marian, I.H.M. 


House in Vienna, by Edith de Born. 
244 pp. Knopf. $3.95. 


onge Joseph Conrad, Edith de Born, 
a native Austrian now married to 
a French banker in Brussels, did not be- 
gin to write in English until her mid- 
dle years. Like Conrad, she uses a direct 
and idiomatic English with a delightful 
flavor as undefinable as an accent. 

The House in Vienna follows Felding 
Castle as the second volume in a trilogy 
planned to capture the quality of Vien- 
na during the first fifty years of this 
century. The old, opulant, magnificent 
Vienna of the turn of the century was 
the subject of Felding Castle, and it is 
to Edith de Born’s credit that, nostalgic 
as she obviously is for the richness and 
simplicity of that era, she resisted the 
temptation to make a Strauss waltz or 
a musical comedy of her panorama. 

This temptation does not exist in her 
second volume, a novel about Vienna in 
the late "Twenties, when the old order 
is showing unmistakable cracks. Millie 
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Edith de Born: After the waltz was over 


de Keilern, the twenty-three-year-old 
daughter of the Contesse of Felding 
Castle, is the heroine of Miss de Born’s 
new novel. The family continues to live 
in the beautiful old house in the Inner- 
stadt—once an archbishop’s palace—but 
two wings have been let to English fam- 
ilies who are liquidating the Austro- 
Hungarian bank. Although life seems 
to go on in much the same graceful pat- 
terns as it had in the Felding Castle 
days, the older people are discouraged 
and bewildered as they see ancestral for- 
tunes vanish in the stock market, their 
children restless and dissatished. 

Millie finds her idle life empty and 
searches desperately for a job, any job 
to occupy the vacuum left by an unhap- 
py love affair. Karli, her brother, turns 
cynically to gambling and the willing 
daughters of the nouveaux riches as a 
substitute for an honorable career which 
seems impossible to achieve. By the end 
of the story, very little has happened, 
and neither Millie nor her brother have 
found a way out of their meaningless 
lives. However, in less than 250 pages, 
with almost no plot, Edith de Born has 
managed to create a cast of recognizable, 
original, vital characters. The old Vien- 
na, a little dusty, more than a little dis- 
couraged, clinging to its old ways even 
when they are obviously inappropriate, 
has surely the ring of truth. It is in- 
triguing to imagine how this author, 
with her delicate touch, will handle the 
cataclysmic events which history has 
shaped for her trilogy’s final volume. 

Genevieve M. Casey 


Dance Back the Buffalo, by Milton 
Lott. 406 pp. Houghton Mifflin, 
$4.50. 


b ew NOVEL is a sensitive and sympa- 
thetic interpretation of the last days 
before the massacre at Wounded Knee, 
The story opens on a train, with an old 
Indian, Turning Hawk, and a sick boy, 
Little Wound, returning to the Pine 
Ridge reservation after white doctors 
have failed at a cure. On the same train 
and observing them is Westland Rob- 
erts, a painter and student of Indian 
life and culture. Generally, the story is 
seen through Westland’s eyes. 

Unfortunately, the author shifts view- 
points too often, the net result being 
that instead of a straight story moving 
ahead with power and impact, we get 
the impression of a series of sketches or 
paintings loosely related—brilliant, but 
paralyzed as if by magic. 

An ineffective minister called Martin 
figures in the book; Martin’s wife, Leah, 
a patient and helpful character, is a foil 
to her erratic and non-understanding 
husband. Turning Hawk is used from 
time to time, and another Indian, Crazy 
Walking, to furnish interpretation. 

There is little story in the sense of plot 
or effort toward solution of problems. 
The author is striving to reveal and to 
explain the people: what they meant, 
what they did, what they believed, the 
reasons for their attitudes. The hope 
less misunderstanding between red men 
and white men is continually in the 
forefront. The reader is left with a sense 
of frustration, anger and dejection at 
the cruelty and stupidity that governed 
so much of the white man’s actions. The 
Ghost Dancers and the bloody affair at 
Wounded Knee, with the soldiers shoot: 
ing down Indian women and children 
in windrows, makes a tragic and _ hor- 
rible climax to a story already cast in 
profound gloom. 

Writing is brilliant and detailed; Mr. 
Lott knows his material with precision; 
his understanding of the country, the 
weather and the natural conditions 
enables him to set up an incomparable 
stage for the performance of his tale. 
For the student of western history ot 
for a reader who likes real westerns, 
this book will furnish excellent reading. 
But it will not leave the reader with any 
complacency for the way we have treat: 
ed the Indian. 

L. V. Jacks 


Tue Critic 
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HY the Cuff 3S dy Joel Wells 


O , Novemser 18, 1959, a group of 
about seventy secular and religious 
priests, ecclesiastical reviewers of books 
in Italy, held a four-day congress in 
Rome to discuss the problems involved 
in censoring books. Monsignor James 
Tucek who covered the congress for 
NCWC News Service reports that its 
members considered such questions as 
relativism and laxity in modern morals, 
the dogmas that are most threatened to- 
day, dangers and deviations, and social 
and educational positions diverging from 
the teachings of the Church. The Holy 
Father welcomed the congress and told 
members that, “The ecclesiastical re- 
viewer must not permit himself to adopt 
an intransigent hardness which tears 
down but does not rebuild, which dis- 
courages but does not reanimate, which 
saddens but does not lead to repentance. 
He will, moreover, avoid every tendency 
to hastiness of judgment so that his 
work will be distinguished by intelli- 
gence, sensibility and discernment, in 
a clear view of his own tasks, in the 
faithful service of the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities.” 

Cardinal Alfredo Ottaviani, Secretary 
of the Holy Office, addressed the con- 
gress on the subject of the regulating 
activity of the Church in the field of 
literature and of current criticism of the 
Index. Said Cardinal Ottaviani: “Speak- 
ing of the ways and means with which 
the Church intervenes, above all today 
one must not rush too quickly and hurry 
to condemn the system in force. This ol 
system has the test of centuries in its 
favor; it has the experience of almost 
500 years. It mav have its drawbacks, 
and one may make suggestions for im- 
provement, but certainly not those that 
would exclude every preventative meas- 
ure or suppression of evil. 

“There is the question of the Index 
in particular. It is said that the Index 
is weighed down with dead wood. Nine- 
tv ner cent of its listings are outdated 
and it is not even known why others 
are even listed. 

“It should be noted, however, that 
what is dead wood today was green ves- 
terdav and that, although one could re- 
vise the Index today, this does not mean 
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that the Church in the past, defying un- 
popularity, did not act honestly, as time 
has proven. What the Church con- 
demned yesterday filled the world yes- 
terday, and in condemning it the 
Church showed how great its courage 
was. 

“. .. The giving of directions in the 
matter of forbidden books is like a road 
sign. No one resents the sign that regu- 
lates trafhe with the argument that he is 
an intelligent and practical man and 
can decide for himself. 

“The Church does not intervene with- 
out the greatest attention and most stud- 
ied perception. Above all, it never in- 
tervenes with that animosity attributed 
to it by its enemies and wayward sons 
in similar circumstances. One finds it 
difficult to see how the Church could 
find any pleasure from acting thus, or 
usefulness it could draw from it... .” 

* 

The January issue of Harper's carries 
a wonderful article called “Evelyn 
Waugh Runs a Fair,” in which writer 
Edward R. F. Sheehan, who is now 
press attache at the American Embassy 
in Beirut, describes a week-end he once 
spent in the Waugh household. Mr. 
Waugh, who is notoriously hard to get 
to see, surprised tourist Sheehan by 
promptly replying to a casual request 
for a brief audience and inviting the 
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young American to his home (then in 
Stinchcombe, Gloucestershire) to assist 
in the preparations and actual running 
of a “Garden Fete in aid of St. Domi- 
nics Church, Dursley’ which the 
Waughs were giving in the near future. 
The account of that week-end reads like 
something out of one of Mr. Waugh’s 
own splendid satires and Mr. Sheehan’s 
role is itself highly reminiscent of Paul 
Pennyfeather’s experiences in assisting 
at “The Sports” in Decline and Fall. 
Besides helping to erect booths, carry 
furniture and organize children’s games, 
Mr. Sheehan was asked to don a shiny 
German helmet of Franco-Prussian War 
vintage, complete with a formidable 
spike, and direct trafic in the “car park” 
on the day of the fair. When he refused 
to do this, his host admonished him say- 
ing: “My dear boy, do you realize what 
this means? You are trying to deprive 
the fete of one of its prime attractions— 
a unicorn in the car park?” 

Earlier, the author records this con- 
versation with Mr. Waugh on the sub- 
ject of a letter Graham Greene had 
written to the Manchester Guardian. 
Mr. Sheehan had introduced the subject 
in a more or less desperate effort to en- 
gage his host in post-dinner small talk: 

“What letter in the Guardian? 
Waugh came quickly back to life. 

“‘Greene has written to the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Paris,’ I explained, ‘pro- 
testing the denial of a Church burial to 
Colette, and the Guardian has a story 
about it on the back page.’ 

“‘Why, the man is mad,’ Waugh ex- 
claimed. “The man is mad. I love Gra- 
ham, but he is mad. I remember once 
when he came down here from London 
for a visit. The family were all away. 
Graham and I were both working and 
we met only at meals. Then I discovered 
that for hours Graham would disappear 
from the house. When I finally asked 
him what he was doing, he explained 
that he could not write another word 
until a certain combination of numbers 
—I think it was 987, something like that 
—appeared to him by accident. He was 
spending all his time by the roadside 
waiting for those numbers to pass on a 
license plate. He could not write anoth- 
er line until he saw them. Well, it is a 
poor country road, and there are not 
many motorcars. Graham had a long 
wait.” 


° 
Now here is Graham Greene, writing 
(Continued on page 89) 
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Monsignor Ronald Knox, by Evelyn 
Waugh. 358 pp. Little, Brown. 
$5. 


| GREATLY Hope that this book will find 
many readers in the United States. 
I most heartily recommend it to Ameri- 
cans, but it is well to point out the dif- 
ficulty with which Mr. Waugh is faced 
in approaching an American public. 

To begin with, it is always difficult 
to write the life of a writer. The man 
of affairs mixes in the events of his day; 
those events can be described, and his 
part in them indicated. But the life of 
a writer is a private life—or, at any rate, 
the life of Monsignor Knox was most 
certainly a private life. His circle of 
friends was wide and various, but he 
had no ambition to move outside that 
circle—no ambition to be a “mixer” with 
all and sundry. It would be possible, 
of course, to write a study of his works, 
but that would not be a biography and 
that is not what Mr. Waugh has seen 
fit to write. He has tried rather to tell 
the world why the personality of Ron- 
ald Knox meant so much to those who 
had the privilege of his friendship. It is 
a difficult task but one in which Mr. 
Waugh has most brilliantly succeeded. 

It is difficult enough to tell such a 
story to the English public; it is even 
more difficult to tell is to the American 
public. Monsignor Knox was no great 
traveller. He rarely left England. He 
never visited America. He did not num- 
ber any Americans among his intimate 
friends. His life centered, to an extraor- 
dinary extent, on the institutions of the 
English establishment—Eton, Oxford 
and Shrewsbury—to all of which he was 
passionately devoted. It must be difficult 
for an American reader, unacquainted 
with England, to catch the spirit of 
those institutions and, unless he can 
catch that spirit, it will be difficult for 
him to understand Ronald Knox. The 
names of his friends and contempo- 
raries, so many of whom were killed in 
the 1914 war and whose friendship 
meant so much to him, are names that 
are still a little known in England. They 
can hardly mean much to most Ameri- 
can readers. 

To Americans it must, I fancy, be pri- 
marily as a writer that Monsignor Knox 
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will be interesting, but here again there 
are reservations. The son of the staunch- 
ly-Protestant Anglican Bishop of Man- 
chester, Ronald Knox, on completing his 
undergraduate course at Balliol College, 
Oxford, took Anglican orders and be- 
came chaplain of the adjacent Oxford 
College of Trinity. Deep as was his re- 
spect for his father, he already differed 
greatly with the Bishop’s theology. Ron- 
ald Knox was by then an extreme Anglo- 
Catholic, devoting his talents to the 
demonstration that the Church of Eng- 
land was a branch of the Catholic 
Church. To this period belong his most 
brilliant works of satire—Absolute and 
Abitofhell, in imitation of Dryden, and 
Reunion All Round, in imitation of 
Swift. During this period, he also pro- 
duced his first serious work, Some Loose 
Stones, written in reply to an attempted 
restatement of their Christian faith 
which some of his more modernist fel- 
low chaplains had published. Again, the 
characters with whom he crossed swords 
probably were never well known in 
America—and are certainly not well 
known there today, forty years later, and 
the argument is not one which the 
American Catholic is often called upon 
to meet. An American reader may find 
pleasure in the sheer expertise of the 
argument, just as he may find pleasure 
in Dryden, though he cares nothing 
about the politics of Charles II’s reign, 
but it is hardly to be expected that these 
works will be as widely appreciated in 
America as in England. 

It is in Knox’s work as a Catholic 
that we can expect the American public 
to be mainly interested. There, too, he 
wrote within the compass of his local 
loyalties which meant so much to him. 
The most technically perfect of his 
works was certainly Let Dons Delight. 
It is an Oxford book. He takes the Sen- 
ior Commonroom of a fictitious Oxford 
College, St. Simon Magnus, and imag- 
ines a series of conversations, each tak- 
ing place there at fifty-year intervals 
from the days of Queen Elizabeth to the 
present. In each conversation, the jun- 
ior Fellow of fifty years before is the 
senior Fellow of the day. There are, of 
course, as there should be, many topical 
Oxford allusions, but the thesis is one 
of general and universal importance and 





does not require acquaintance with Ox. 
ford for appreciation. The scene for 
that matter might just as well have been 
anywhere else in Protestant Europe. Its 
purpose is to show how, to begin with, 
the Fellows were all bound together by 
a common culture which made their 
minds mutually comprehensible, and 
how—with each generation, with in- 
creasing specialization and with the 
death of faith—the members of the Com- 
monroom move farther and farther 
apart, each pursuing his special interest, 
each incomprehensible to his neighbor. 
The College, which at the beginning of 
the period had so definitely a common 
purpose, by modern times has fallen 
completely apart. This is an important 
criticism of post-Reformation history, 
presented in a characteristically witty 
and attractive form. Essentially the same 
thesis, presented more directly and with 
less conscious art, is to be found in his 
last great work, Enthusiasm, a work on 
which he was engaged on and off for 
more than twenty years. It is a study 
and criticism of Enthusiasm in the 
strictly technical sense—not a criticism of 
the notion that people should be keen 
about things, but of the notion that they 
are inspired by the God—the Theos— 
within them and that they do not need 
the direction of any external authority. 
It was a study of the extravagances of 
private judgment to which Protestant- 
ism must inevitably lead. 

It is essentially as the translator of the 





Terracotta of Knox, by Arthur Pollen 
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Bible that Monsignor Knox will be re- 
mem ered. This was not a mere work 
of sc 10larship; it was an essay in apolo- 
getic:. The Church, he was sadly con- 
vinced, was not making the progress it 
shou:d towards the conversion of Eng- 
land. There were doubtless many rea- 
sons for this and many problems to be 
glved in the direct pastoral field which 
lay outside his sphere of work. But one 
of the main reasons was that the Scrip- 
tures were not presented in a readily 
intelligible form to the English people. 
The English public at large read the 
Bible, when they read it at all, in the 
magnificent Authorized Version of King 
James. Until this century, they at least 
had read their Bible; now, with the 
many rival distractions, it seemed that 
they were no longer reading it at all. 
Now the Authorized Version, magnifi- 
cent as was the rhythm of its prose, had 
its defects. It was in places inaccurate; 
in places, obscure. It was, even at its 
first composition, deliberately couched 
in archaic language—the language of a 
generation or two before. The Douai 
Bible corrected some of the mistakes of 
the Authorized Version but did so at the 
expense of literary form. It had not the 
splendid rhythm and music of the 
Anglican version. 

Monsignor Knox had, as he explained 
in a booklet with that title, definite the- 
ories about the translating of the Bible. 
There was, in his opinion, no use in 
merely revising an existing version— 
merely correcting its mistakes. The work 
had to be done all over again if it was 
to be done at all. The translator must 
put aside all versions of previous ages 
and rewrite the whole in his own lan- 
guage, trying to put himself inside the 
skin of the original author. It was right, 
as the compilers of the Authorized Ver- 
sion did, to use language that was a lit- 
tle old-fashioned—the language of a 
slightly previous age—for dignity re- 
quired that the translation be into lan- 
guage more formal than the ephemeral 
popular speech. The translator must also 
aim at using language that would last 
so that his work could be intelligible 
over a few generations. Whether he 
succeeds in this, time alone can tell, 
and when his version is finally dated 
and is beginning to become unintelligi- 
ble, then it is necessary not simply to 
revise it, but for somebody else to make 
an entirely new version in the new 
idiom. As Monsignor Knox said in his 
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speech at the luncheon given to mark 
the publication of his translation: 


According to a reviewer in The Times Lit- 
erary Supplement a translation of the Bible 
gets dated in fifty years. Will somebody 
suggest fifty years hence, “It is time that 
the Knox Bible was revised and brought 
up to date?” Then, oh, then, gentlemen, I 
have a charge to leave with you. If any 
such suggestion is made, then let the young- 
est person who is present today rise in his 
bath-chair and cry out, “No! The whole 
point and protest of the Knox Bible was 
that it is a mistake, this continual revising 
and refurbishing of existing Scripture trans- 
lations, this continual cutting down of fa- 
ther’s pants to fit Willie. To revise the 
Knox Bible would be a treachery to the 
memory of its translator. If it is dated, then 
let it be scrapped; let someone else sit down 
and undertake the whole task afresh, in a 
style of his own, and with a treatment of 
his own; let him give us, not a pale rehash 
of the Knox Bible, but a new Bible, and a 
better.” 


It is the great virtue of Mr. Waugh’s 
book that he treats with absolute frank- 
ness the difficulties which Ronald Knox 
encountered in carrying through his 
work. ‘The bishops in Catholic teaching 
are guardians of the faith. They have 
the duty to protect their flock from error 
and it was, of course, their duty through 
their competent officers to pass judg- 
ment on Ronald Knox’s work—both on 
his version of the Manual of Prayer and 
on his Bible—in order to make certain 
that it had nowhere fallen into false doc- 
trine. But episcopacy does not in itself 
carry with it any automatic competence 
in literary taste, and bishops—in Eng- 
land, at any rate—are rarely appointed 
for their literary capacity, or even for 
their knowledge of scripture. No one 
on the episcopal bench at that time had 
ever been a professor of scripture. The 
literary problems of translation were 
problems in which Ronald Knox had 
enormously greater competence and to 
which he had given enormously greater 
thought than had any of the bishops. 
The stories of their successful obstruc- 
tion of the Manual of Prayer and their 
attempted obstructions of his Bible are 
sad and in themselves not very edifying 
stories. There is more than an echo of 
the sort of treatment given to Newman 
a little less than a century before. But 
the stories are mainly notable not for 
any examples of mishandling by others, 
but for the example of extraordinary pa- 
tience and humility with which Ronald 
Knox bore these vexatious interferences. 
The end—at least insofar as the Bible 


was concerned—was satisfactory. The 
Bible was generally accepted, and Ron- 
ald Knox was honored and praised by 
the Pope. He has left behind him a 
name that is certain among literary Eng- 
lish converts to stand second only to 
that of Newman, if indeed it will be sec- 
ond to his. Had there not been these 
tribulations, his literary reputation 
would have stood as it does today, but 
we should never have learned as much 
as we know about his spiritual quali- 
ties. 

As I say, I realize that it will perhaps 
be difficult for American readers who do 
not know their England—the English in- 
stitutions among which Ronald Knox 
moved so fondly and the English 
friends whom he so dearly loved—to re- 
capture the full flavor of his personality. 
I hope, however, that they will succeed. 
Certainly there is no other living writer 
who could have given them so great a 
chance of success as Mr. Waugh. For 
Mr. Waugh brings, as no other could 
have brought, the novelist’s talent for 
description, a distinguished and _ lucid 
prose style and the deep devotion of a 
disciple and a friend. 

CurisTopHER Ho ttis 


Boswell for the Defence, 1769- 
1774, edited by William K. Wim- 
satt, Jr., and Frederick A. Pottle. 
389 pp. McGraw-Hill. $6.95. 


: % UNDERSTAND Boswell, it is essen- 
tial that the student understands 
Scotsmen, a subject that requires chari- 
ty, diligence and a reliable nervous sys- 
tem. Some thirty or so years ago, a wise 
Scotsman, Mr. Moray MacLaren, after 
a sojourn abroad during which he stud- 
ied native cultures at Oxford University, 
came back to his own land on pilgrim- 
age, walked on the field ef Bannock- 
burn, sailed with the fishermen of the 
Western isles, swam, as it were, through 
the taverns of Edinburgh and contem- 
plated Glasgow. Then he wrote a travel 
book, Return to Scotland, which, in 
some ways, is as good as The Path to 
Rome. In it he shrewdly and acutely an- 
alyzed the character of his countrymen, 
the most northerly and cold-rife_(they 
invented whisky) of the Celtic tribés. 
He defined them as the most passionate 
race in the history of mankind, by which 
he meant something different from the 
interpretation the more illiterate roman- 
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tic novelists might take from the words. 
By “passionate,” Mr. MacLaren meant 
extreme. To Scotsmen the expression 
“The Golden Mean” is meaningless; 
those who have heard of it assume that 
it is in Fort Knox and convertible. 

At the Reformation, the English, with 
their amiable talent for compromise, cre- 
ated a fair facsimile of the Catholic 
Church with that tiresome business, Ori- 
ginal Sin, omitted. The Scots deified 
Original Sin and “protested” so loudly 
that they ended by setting up something 
like a theological soviet in which every 
layman (who escaped the gallows) was 
a potential pope, and the “minister,” the 
chap who drills the boy scouts and 
hands tea to the ladies’ knitting circle. 
COne, in my lifetime, handed out medi- 
cated ginger wine and was denounced 
for Popery..) We have produced one 
great poet since the Reformation—Rob- 
ert Burns; he took one look at his fel- 
low-Scots and turned so passionately 
to “the bottle” that he died at the age 
of forty. The last two “pretenders” to 
the Scottish throne, the brothers Charles 
Edward and Henry Stuart, were char- 
acteristic. The former was handsome, in- 
telligent, capable and charming; he 
drank himself to death with a hideous 
pertinacity that has eluded none but 
the romantic novelists and some Boston 
Scottish ladies. The latter was hand- 
some, intelligent, capable and charm- 
ing—just like “Charlie?”; he became a 
cardinal in his early twenties, died in 
his eighties, received a pension from the 
Hanoverian English King, and was one 
of the most saintly ornaments of the Sa- 
cred College. On his tomb at Rome, he 
is described as Henry IX of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland. There are no _ half- 
measures with the Scots, even when 
they take pensions. 

Boswell might be the prototype; his 
personality was protean. All are there— 
Burns, Prince Charles Edward, the 
Cardinal Duke of York, the man who 
takes tickets at the Edinburgh grey- 
hound race track and the First Battalion 
of the Black Watch. He wrote a su- 
preme masterpiece of English prose (a 
passionate writer) but was such a pas- 
sionate snob, dedicated to the English 
father-figure of the day, that he did not 
know it; it never occurred to him that 
the proportions of his book made Wren’s 
majestic, cloud-like masterpiece, St. 
Paul’s, by comparison, seem a doll house. 

Boswell for the Defence is the most 
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From “Boswell for the Defence” 
“All men are born hangable”’ 


likable installment of the unpremedi- 
tated autobiography yet published. 
(Other men tippled secretly in liquor; 
Boswell, in ink.) It might be sub-titled 
Boswell at Home; it is set in Edinburgh, 
for the most part. He strolls on the 
Grassmarket, worries about the effects 
of his drinking habits (extreme) on his 
“valuable spouse,” gloomily contem- 
plates his sins, abases himself before 
God, and, while on a visit to London, 
goes to Mass with Paoli. In the met- 
ropolis, he plays end man to Johnson’s 
Mr. Interlocuter, is elected to “the 
club,” promenades with Garrick, who 
spouts Macbeth, and leaves an unfor- 
gettable sketch of the dear Irish hob- 
bledehoy and artist, Goldsmith. And he 
is counsel for the defence of one John 
Reid, a flesher of Midlothian, indicted 
for sheep-stealing, a popular Scottish 
felony. 

John was condemned to death by 
hanging on the gallows in the Grass- 
market, and Boswell believed him inno- 
cent. So do I. The case was misdirected 
in terms of Scots Law. Boswell was a 
good advocate and his opinion of the 
court’s prejudice was obviously true. 
Similar treatment of a prisoner in Scot- 
land today would lead to a riot includ- 
ing the most respectable citizens, with 
pipe-bands in attendance. But in fair- 
ness to the Lord Justice Clerk respon- 
sible, it should be said that the verdict, 
from his viewpoint (Original Sin), was 
reasonable. Nothing so mundane as 
Scots Law preoccupied this pious char- 





acter; he was dedicated to the simple 
proposition that all men are born hang. 
able. (There is a story of another Lord 
Justice Clerk who passed sentence with 
the placid observation that the prisoner 
“would be none the worse o’ a wee bit 
o hangin’.”)) Most lawyers, in Boswell’s 
dilemma, would have been content with 
a petition asking the King for mercy and 
enlisting the support of humane and in- 
fluential persons. He took that course, 
but it was not enough. If a lawyer hap- 
pens to read this article, I ask him to 
meditate upon the following passage 
from the counselor’s diary (Sheep-steal- 
ing is a hereditary instinct in Scotsmen, 
and there is no guarantee that it is eradi- 
cated even in our enlightened day. One 
must be prepared for the worse.): 


I communicated to Crosbie a scheme 
which I had of an experiment on John Reid 
in case he was hanged, to try to recover 
him . . . Dr. Monro set upon the subject. 
He said that in his opinion a man who is 
hanged suffers a great deal. He said that it 
is more difficult to recover a hanged person 
than a drowned, because hanging forces the 
blood to the brain with more violence, there 
being a local compression at the neck; but 
he thought the thing might be done by 
heat and rubbing to put the blood in mo 
tion, and by blowing air in the lungs; and 
he said the best way was to cut a hole in 
the throat, in the trachea, and introduce a 
pipe. I laid up all this for service in case 
it should be necessary. 


“A Daniel come to judgment! yea, a 
Daniel.” In the end, Boswell was dis- 
suaded from rescuing his client from in- 
justice even on the brink of the grave, 
but not for worldly reasons. It would 
have been ungodly. In a delightful por- 
trait-biography, The Hooded Hawk, Mr. 
D. B. Wyndham Lewis has written of 
his “golden charity.” Unself-consciously, 
the quality emerges in the description of 
his relations with John Reid awaiting 
death in gaol: 


I called for a dram of whisky. I had not 
thought how I should drink to John till I 
had the glass in my hand, and I felt some 
embarrassment. I could not say, “Your good 
health”: and “Here’s to you” was too much 
the style of hearty fellowship. I said, “John 
I wish you well.” . . . John seemed to be 
the better of the dram... . 


That other Edinburgh was closer to 
the medieval than to us. When fog 
swirled about fires blazing in the streets 
winding around Castle rock, witches 
and warlocks screamed in the night. 
The city was as absurd as any in the 
twentieth century, but the people were 
more certain that beyond the filth and 
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deganice, the sin and charity, the drunk- 
mnes; and puritan fear, the pain and 
justice, they were held fast, clenched 
in Godl’s right hand, than our wise men 
i tormnmorrow’s sun. All Boswell’s faith 
yas in his Redeemer. He was ludicrous, 
ilecher, a drunk—shabby, cowardly and 
vin; he had the charity and humility 
hat are the most beautiful of virtues, 
enderly comic and ennobling: 

It gave me much concern to be informed 
by my dear wife that I had been quite 
outrageous in my drunkenness the night be- 
fore: that I had cursed her in a shocking 
manner and even thrown a candlestick with 
a lighted candle at her. It made me shud- 
der to hear of such an account of my be- 
haviour to one whom I have so much rea- 
son to love and regard; and I considered 
that, since drinking has so violent an effect 
on me, there is no knowing what dreadful 
crimes I may commit. I therefore most firm- 
ly resolved to be sober. I was very ill to- 
day.... 

And again: 

By the road he disputed warmly on his 
particular tenets as to the Christian reli- 
gion: salvation by faith alone, etc. I felt 
some pain when I found how ill I could 
argue on the most important of all sub- 
jects. 


Here he is, the Laird of Auchinleck 
in the County of Ayr, in a book as nice- 
ly produced and admirably edited as we 
have come to expect from the scholars 
of Yale. He lives where he had no in- 
tention of living, in his secret diaries— 
Boswell, passionately protean, the great 
biographer, who did not know his great- 
ness, the good lawyer, who doubted his 
ability, the loving husband and father, 
who was cast down by his unworthi- 
ness, if you like, but knowing himself 
thoroughly as such, and ever repentent. 
He was not an uncommon type of man, 
save in his range as an artist and in his 
elf-abasement as a soul. 


W. J. Icoz 


Louis XIV, An Informal Portrait, by 
W. H. Lewis. 224 pp. Harcourt, 
Brace. $4. 


The Last Years of Napoleon, His 
Captivity on St. Helena, by Ralph 
Korngold. 429 pp. Harcourt, 
Brace. $6.75. 


A CENTURY AGO the state salons of 
the Louvre Palace in Paris were re- 
decorated in the inimitably gaudy style 
of the period and. in one of them, the 
imperial robing room, an immense cei- 
ling painting depicted the four greatest 
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rulers of France: Charlemagne, Henri 
IV, Louis XIV and Napoleon. The two 
books under review discuss Louis XIV 
and Napoleon, the last two great rulers 
depicted in the Louvre. Although his- 
torians now have grave doubts as to the 
beneficial effects of both Louis XIV’s 
and Napoleon’s reigns, they would nev- 
er deny their importance nor the myths 
surrounding their names: Louis XIV— 
the Sun King, the Grand Monarch, the 
King devoted to gloire; Napoleon—the 
Crowned Jacobin, the Law-Giver, the 
Emperor elected by the French people 
to rule Europe. Because of their fame, 
good biographies of Louis XIV and Na- 
poleon are of interest to all readers. 

W. H. Lewis, the historian brother 
of C. S. Lewis, has written what he 
terms “an informal portrait” of Louis 
XIV. By an informal portrait he means 
a description of the colorful private life 
of Louis XIV, the man, rather than a 
critical study analyzing the great politi- 
cal, religious and international issues 
of the seventeenth century. Consequent- 
ly, Louis’ wives and children, his daily 
habits and amusements, his court pag- 
eants and hunts, his battles and cam- 
paigns, his mistresses and bastards, are 
discussed in detail whereas the compli- 
cated political problems of his reign are 
only mentioned in passing. As in his 
previous work, The Splendid Century, 
Lewis is a master of colorful and amus- 
ing descriptions, scintillating anecdotes 
and a literary style which is a pleasure 
to read. For the general reader, this is 
an extremely interesting, accurate and 
rewarding, if informal, portrait. 

Ralph Korngold, a businessman whose 
avocation is writing excellent biogra- 
phies, gives us what is probably the best 
study in English of Napoleon’s exile on 
Saint Helena. The author has taken a 
small segment of the life of the Great 
Emperor, indeed the most pathetic por- 
tion, but a portion which contains some 
of the most heroic and tragic moments. 
Although the book begins with Napo- 
leon’s escape from Elba, the major part 
is devoted to his exile on Saint Helena. 

The author, who is sympathetic to 
Napoleon, nevertheless writes an objec- 
tive account of his last years. The tra- 
ditional panegyrics, hero-worshipping 
phrases and irrational anti-British biases 
of most French authors are lacking in 
this book as are the equally absurd and 
extreme views of English authors who 
see Napoleon as the Corsican ogre. 


Korngold evidences a mastery of the 
memoirs which, it seems, almost every- 
one on St. Helena wrote. He is particu- 
larly unsympathetic to the officious and 
ill-advised policies of the British Gov- 
ernor, Sir Hudson Lowe, as well as to 
the petty. quarrels among Napoleon’s 
entourage. For anyone interested in Na- 
poleon, this book is a profitable experi- 
ence as it is a balanced, objective and 
extremely readable biography. 
Watter D. Gray 


Jefferson Davis, Confederate Presi- 
dent, by Hudson Strode. 556 pp. 
Harcourt, Brace. $6.75. 


HOSE WHO have read Jefferson Da- 
vis, American Patriot, by Hudson 
Strode, will find the same fine crafts- 
manship that characterized the first vol- 
ume of this biography everywhere evi- 
dent in this second volume of what will 
be a three-volume portrait. The first 
volume covered the period 1808-1861; 
this one is concerned with the war years 
to January, 1864; the third volume will 
cover the last part of the war and the 
post-war years to 1889, when Davis died. 
In this volume, as in the first of the 
set, the author, professor of English at 
the University of Alabama, continues 
his efforts to correct what he believes 
to be a distorted picture of Jefferson 
Davis, that is, the picture that has been 
presented in most histories of the Civil 
War, or, as Professor Strode would cap- 
tion it, the War for Southern Indepen- 
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dence. The author is convinced that Da- 
vis was easily the best man who could 
have been selected for the difficult posi- 
tion of President of the Confederacy. 
He quotes the northern historian 
Charles Francis Adams who wrote of 
Davis, “He did the best possible with 
the means at his command.” 

The difficulties that Davis faced when 
serving as President in the early months 
of the war at Montgomery, Alabama, 
are well explained. Davis was still hop- 
ing at that time that there would be no 
actual conflict. Douglas, the prominent 
northern Democrat, and Seward, the 
presumed leader of the Republican Par- 
ty, were for peace and against coercion. 
Davis realized that there was no desire 
for war among the rank and file of the 
people, North and South. The steps 
leading to war are traced carefully, with 
emphasis quite properly placed upon the 
southern point of view. The difficult 
years at Richmond and the relations of 
Davis with Lee and other Confederate 
leaders are analyzed objectively. In the 
closing chapters of this volume, the for- 
tunes of the Confederacy are depicted 
as being at an appallingly low ebb, a 
fact known better by Davis than by any- 
one else. But the situation was not en- 
tirely hopeless, even in January, 1864, 
and Davis was not willing to surrender. 
He feared that if he resigned, Vice Presi- 
dent Stephens would immediately “sur- 
render to the enemy.” Davis believed 
that such action would mean the hu- 
miliation of complete subjugation. Rath- 
er than accept that, he would fight on 
to the end. That was his attitude as he 
faced the new year of 1864 where this 
volume ends. 


Paut Kinrery 


In the Days of McKinley, by Mar- 


garet Leech. 686 pp. Harper. 
$7.50. 


"NS IMPLY FASCINATING” is one of the 
most hackneyed expressions in the 
English language, but it actually de- 
scribes the nature of Miss Leech’s bi- 
ography of McKinley. The book will be 
immediately compared to her Reveille in 
Washington which won the Pulitzer 
Prize for history in 1941. Miss Leech 
makes no attempt to glorify McKinley 
but she places him in his era as no other 
writer has done, and this in itself has in- 
creased his stature. 
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The earlier chapters on McKinley's 
home life, his service in the Union 
forces during the Civil War and his life 
as a young lawyer in Canton, Ohio, re- 
veal much that was not well known 
about the man. It was in Canton that 
Major McKinley married the attractive 
Ida Sexton in January, 1871. A daugh- 
ter was born the following Christmas 
Day. In 1873, Mrs. McKinley gave 
birth to a second daughter, who lived 
only five months. Mrs. McKinley there- 
after remained “a feeble, self-centered 
nervous invalid” who was, however, 
deeply loved and constantly sheltered by 
her husband. The little girl born in 
1871 died in 1876, the year that Mc- 
Kinley was elected to Congress. His 
years of service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives reveal much about McKinley 
and all of it is to his credit, unless the 
fact that he was a Republican is held 
against him. There is no evidence that 
he took orders from anyone, while in 
Congress or later as Governor of Ohio 
or as President of the United States. 
Miss Leech observes that “Politics had 
become his hobby as well as his profes- 
sion.” She adds, in the interest of accur- 
acy, “He had few intellectual resources. 
If he had ever possessed a germ of taste, 
it had died of inanition.” But because he 
liked politics, he preferred the low sal- 
ary of a congressman to the $25,000 per 
year that had meanwhile been offered 
to him by a large western railway. 

His part in the deplorable war against 
Spain in 1898 is not glossed over, but 
Miss Leech rightly concludes that the 
nation wanted war so badly that McKin- 





William McKinley: He liked politics 


ley was unable to stem the tide. The war 
was a disgrace to the nation rather thap 
to McKinley. About his tragic death, on 
September 13, 1901, after being shot by 
an anarchist while at the Buffalo, New 
York, Exposition, Miss Leech writes 
that “Never in history had the Uniog 
of the States been joined in such unk 
versal sorrow.” That is high enough trib 
ute for any man. 
Pau Kiniery 


The Life and Times of Theodore 
Roosevelt, by Stefan Lorant. 640 
pp. Doubleday. $15. 


HOMAS CarLyLe, if he had known 
Theodore Roosevelt, would not have 
numbered him among his heroes. But 
few men have commanded the attention, 
exerted the personal influence or met 
with greater vigor the crises of life and 
of a nation as did the first of the Roose- 
velts. He died a controversial figure, 
perhaps too long after his terms of office, 
for he lived to see Taft and Wilson te- 
pudiate some of his most cherished pol- 
icies and decisions and to hear himself 
accused of drunkenness and lunacy for 
his intemperate public statements on 
politics and war. He died in his sleep on 
January 6, 1919. “Death,” said Vice 
President Marshall, “had to take him 
sleeping. For if Roosevelt had been 
awake, there would have been a fight.” 
The energy, scope and sheer magne- 
tism of the “Old Lion” have full play 
in Stefan Lorant’s The Life and Times 
of Theodore Roosevelt. Here is a mass 
ive book: it weighs five and a half 
pounds, numbers 640 pages and con 
tains 750 pictures. Even though Lorant 
does a masterly job of reflecting almost 
every facet of American history from 
Roosevelt’s birth in 1858 to his death at 
the opening of the Versailles Conference 
—and those years established the United 
States as the nation it is today—the “Old 
Lion” always emerges like the colossus 
he was. In those decades of fierce indi- 
vidualism, none was more individualis- 
tic than he. 

Lorant, of course, will be remembered 
for his picture stories of Lincoln and 
F.D.R. But he was never a more dis 
criminating compiler or editor than in 
this impressive album. As Lorant ex: 
plains in his Foreword, he uses two de- 
vices to chart the passing of time and 
the emergence of a national leader: 
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Theodore Roosevelt: The Old Lion 


first, full-page photos of Roosevelt at 
frequent intervals from his infancy to 
presidency; secondly, portraits of con- 
temporary public -figures placed next to 
his, e.g., Roosevelt the Rough Rider 
alongside pictures of Eisenhower, Tru- 
man and Churchill, as they looked in 
1898. 

The wars, the industrial revolution, 
the westward expansion, the political 
turbulences, the social and cultural ele- 
ments appear graphically as the mise en 
scene in which Roosevelt grew and pros- 
pered. Cartoons, family snapshots, press 
photos, reproductions of his diaries and 
letters create an impression of complete- 
ness. He is the politician, Rough Rider, 
big-game hunter; he is also the loving 
husband and genial father. As a reader 
gazes at the last pages with its views 
of modern New York City—“Brobding- 
nag, the land of giants”’—he realizes that 
he has been intimate with the man 
whose life was inextricably a part of its 
gigantic growth not just as metropolis, 
but as a symbol of America. 

One might quibble about some small 
inaccuracies. On page 182, Roosevelt is 
twenty-three years old when he goes to 
the legislature in Albany; on page 190, 
he is said to have been twenty-four. 
Theodore’s mother is said to have died 
the “next afternoon” after his wife’s 
demise; she actually died the same day. 
And until the reader gets accustomed to 
Lorant’s technique of summarizing a pe- 
tiod in the opening pages of a chapter 
and then repeating a good deal of the 
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material as captions for the pictures, he 
might feel some impatience with the re- 
iterations. But these things are easily 
overlooked. The Life and Times of 
Theodore Roosevelt catches dramatically 
the sweep of history, the flamboyancy 
and gusto of a man who made it as few 
others have. 
Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 


Peter Maurin: Gay Believer, by Ar- 
thur Sheehan. 217 pp. Hanover 
House. $3.75. 


ane Maurin is a man surely saint- 
ed by the courts of heaven. He was 
a man, as Dorothy Day says, who 
“sought to lead people away from the 
flesh pots” and who “tried to make them 
embrace voluntary poverty, each taking 
less so that others could have more, 
ready to sacrifice in order to change the 
social order.” Thus he lived and thus he 
died. To live the counsels of the beati- 
tudes, to live charity, has often been a 
scandal; so this man often was, on his 
course to renew essential things. So the 
Catholic Worker Movement, which he 
radically inspired, often is. 

After history has silenced the unseem- 
ly and many noises of our century, how- 
ever, there will no doubt be a reckon- 
ing. History has a sifting way; eventu- 
ally the chaff drifts off. Then the many 
may see the silent, seldom-sung worth 
of this man and of those who followed 
him. 

Arthur Sheehan’s book begins this 
historic process and begins it well. As 
the author explains in his foreword, this 
book is the result of his own committed 
experience with and to the man and 
the movement which Peter Maurin be- 
gan after that historic moment in De- 
cember, 1932, when he and Dorothy 
Day first met. He was to point this 
movement's way but never dominate it 
for the seven challenging depression 
years that followed. The movement was 
to follow his course of renewal despite 
his five years of silent illness and his 
death in May, 1949. It was to carry on 
as he had—seeing the dignity in every 
human person and the need for those 
ideas which could strengthen that dig- 
nity through their practice. 

Sheehan’s book, wisely allowed almost 
fifteen years for the making, is a care- 
ful, assimilated recovery of Peter Mau- 
rin’s earlier life in France, and of the 
intervening years of which little is 





known. Peter Maurin seldom talked 
about himself. These were his years of 
lonely wandering in the middle-western 
and eastern states after his emigration 
to Canada in 1909, the ten years during 
which, as he once said to Dorothy Day, 
“I was not living as a Catholic should.” 
Peter Maurin was born in May, 1877, 
in Languedoc on the farm which had 
belonged to his people for nearly 1,500 
years. Educated by the Christian Broth- 
ers at Mende, he entered their novitiate 
in Paris and took his first annual vows 
in September, 1895. After nine years 
of commendable service, teaching in the 
working-class districts around Paris, he 
voluntarily left his Order. “The De la 
Salle Brothers were dedicated to teach- 
ing the children of the poor,” Sheehan 
writes. “Peter wanted to go to the roots 
of that poverty, even to share it if nec- 
essary, in order to right the injustices 
responsible for it.” To do so he threw in 
his lot with the Sillon, the study-club 
movement of Marc Sangnier, a worthy 
if ill-fated cause. It is noteworthy that 
he parted company with the Sillon be- 
cause he found it unscholarly and poli- 
tically ambitious, the very reasons for its 
later condemnation under the modern- 
ist heresy. 

He was a scholar and a worker. His 
battered suitcase was filled with books 
and notebooks not clothing; he knew 
the thoughts and ideas of great minds, 
caring not a fig for personalities; he 
bought books, borrowed books, gave 
books away, introduced people to books, 
discussed books and lectured about them 
—for the length and breadth of the land. 
He knew that man the person needs 
ideas to fulfill himself that God may be 
glorified. He knew the papal encyclicals 
as he knew Marx; he studied Kropotkin 
as he studied Jefferson and Tolstoi and 
countless others who had devoted them- 
selves to man. He brought Leon Bloy to 
America. He knew whereof he spoke 
when he told Rotarians that too much 
business would be the ruin of business, 
that man must not be led but taught 
how to lead himself, responsibly. He 
knew that modern war must be objected 
to conscientiously. 

Sheehan’s book becomes a tribute to 
a man whose influences defy measure 
And as Peter Maurin himself would 
have wished, the book also tells of the 
unplumbed worth of the Catholic 
Worker Movement. 


Hersert Burke 
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Popes Through the Ages, by Joseph 
Brusher, S.J. 530 pp. Van Nos- 
trand. $14.95. 


[’ Is no exaggeration to say that this 
magnificent volume is as much a 
panoramic view of the salient events in 
the history of the Church as it is a gal- 
lery of artistic portraits. There are beau- 
tiful reproductions of representations of 
all the popes, each and every one of 
them, from St. Peter down to our pres- 
ent Holy Father, John XXIII. The ear- 
liest representations may be only imagi- 
native rather than copies from actual 
life, but they are the work of the mas- 
ters of the time. Later popes have posed 
for masters’ chisel or brush, while the 
latest portraits are the products of fine- 
art photography. Each of the popes is 
pictured in a full-page reproduction and 
seventeen are in color. 

Accompanying each picture is a page 
of narrative sketching the main achieve- 
ments of the pope. Some of these nar- 
ratives are brief because so little is 
known of the particular pope; none is 
longer than one page. So well has the 
author selected his details in each of 
these biographies that the reader can 
easily follow the history of the Church 
from Pentecost to the election of our 
reigning John XXIII. 

The volume shows Father Brusher’s 
painstaking labor in gathering this ma- 
terial. He has searched through the 
most reliable sources, such as the Liber 
Pontificalis, to which he often refers. 
Each sketch is written in a clear, easy- 
to-read style. Reproductions of the por- 
traits of the various popes are drawn 
from the best known art centers such as 
the Sistine Chapel, the National Li- 
brary in Vienna, the National Museum 
in Florence and the Louvre. 

This volume on the popes will be a 
valuable addition to every Catholic 
home, school or rectory and will be a 
most useful reference in every library. It 
draws upon the richest sources in art and 
history, and is a work of art in itself. 

Joseru Rousk, S.J. 


The Fathers and Doctors of the 


Church, by Rev. Ernest Simmons. 
188 pp. Bruce. $4. 


A READER'S initial response to the writ- 
ings of a Father or Doctor of the 
Church is likely to be wonder at not 
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having met so remarkable a person be- 
fore. To obviate such experiences, Father 
Simmons includes thirty brief biogra- 
phies and three suplementary chapters 
in The Fathers and Doctors of the 
Church. 

Into approximately five-minute essays 
(the average length is five octavo pages), 
Father Simmons has crammed _high- 
lights of the lives of the thirty ofhcially- 
designated men who have contributed 
immeasurably to the elucidation and 
preservation of dogma. He refrains from 
pointing the obvious lesson that here- 
sy, cupidity and all sorts of immorality 
within and without the Church served 
only to spur these men to almost pre- 
ternatural activity, and that the grace of 
their lives built upon natures that var- 
ied through wide angles of sweetness, 
gaiety, obstinacy and irascibility—all vivi- 
fied by fiery loyalty to God. There was 
not a permissive or defeatist character 
among them. In his closing chapter, Fa- 
ther Simmons isolates qualities that 
emerge as characteristic of Doctors of 
the Church: active leadership, “knowl- 
edge-geared-to-action” acquired by “as- 
siduous and constant reading of Sacred 
Scripture,” intense interest in the con- 
temporary scene, greatness by any stand- 
ard. He comments that the roster of 
Doctors of the Church is not necessarily 
complete, nor closed to laymen. 

The compression of much information 
into small space is accomplished by 
means of a dynamic vocabulary, lucid, 
economical style, severe limitation of 
subject matter to significant facts and 
personal relationships, and a gift for 
epithets that at once intrigue the reader 
and label the subject. Most of these are 
apt, if sometimes startling. St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem is the “Embarrassing Doctor”; 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, the “Holy Dith- 
erer.” Some seem a bit forced, as when 
the urbane St. Robert Bellarmine is 
called the “Gentle Bogeyman.” Inevit- 
ably, a little favoritism appears. The au- 
thor seems to have a leaning toward mys- 
tics, and although he duly respects St. 
Thomas Aquinas, it appears that he 
does not find it difficult to restrain his 
enthusiasm for him. Sometimes there is 
too much compression, notably when 
quotations are injected into the text 
without introduction and with only par- 
enthetical identification. The informa- 
tion is neither new to scholars nor un- 
available to laymen. However, it should 


be remembered that the book is not in- 


tended for scholars, and that the layman 
will not look for the information it cop. 
tains unless he stumbles across it jp 
such attractive guise as this. Once he 
finds it, he will read it with profit and 
pleasure. 


Sister Mary Irma, B.V.M. 


Saint Dominic, by Sister Mary Jean 
Dorcy, O.P. 173 pp. Herder. 
$3.25. 


N AN AGE when the man in the street 

is beginning to discover that St, 
Thomas left him a legacy not only or 
namental but functional, it seems fitting 
that the father of Thomas, too, be bet- 
ter known. Without presuming to rival 
the scholarly biographers of this Saint, 
Sister Mary Jean has modestly set her- 
self the task of sifting from their ac- 
counts those facts about Dominic Guz- 
man most interesting to modern readers. 

This brief biography does not pause to 
elaborate historical backgrounds, nor 
even to define the Albigensian heresy, 
yet the flavor of the thirteenth century 
is not wholly excluded. Best of all, 
there are quotations from contemporaries 
to depict the Saint’s appearance and the 
manner of his dying. 

From all this emerges a portrait hith- 
erto scarcely familiar to many educated 
Catholics: Dominic, lover of God and 
of God's truth, resolute, incisive—and 
gentle. He was forty-six years old, an 
Augustinian canon and a veteran spit- 
itual campaigner, when in 1215 he and 
six companions offered themselves to 
the Bishop of Toulouse to preach the 
Faith in that diocese devastated by here- 
sy. Invited to the Council of the Lateran, 
he requested and obtained for his future 
Order the privilege of preaching the 
Faith—an office which, the author says, 
had previously been confided chiefly to 
bishops. Seizing the opportunity of the 
times, Dominic sent his brothers fist 
into university centers and growing 
cities He also realized the importance of 
training the future mothers of the race 
and so established communities of teach 
ing women. 

Only five years he had, working 
might and main to shape the tool of 
God put into his eager hand. Less than 
a generation later, 30,000 of his sons 
strode the highways and byways of Ew 
rope; within a century, no fewer than 
13,000 of them had written their testi 
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n their blood. This vital testi- 


mony 
mony ‘) truth now animates Dominic’s 
three Orders—priests, contemplative 


nuns «nd active tertiaries—widespread 
in the United States. It is no small 
achievenent that Sister Mary Jean nar- 
rates with so much verve. 

Sister M. Davin Cameron, S.S.N.D. 


Athlete of Christ: St. Nicholas of 
Flue, by Marie McSwigan. 179 
pp. Newman. $3.25. 


BlIOGRAPHY of St. Nicholas of Flue 
A is timely in this day of discussion 
of rights, freedoms and democracy. Ma- 
trie McSwigan chose her subject well, 
studied him thoroughly on his home 
ground and saw the need of our twen- 
tieth-century American for this saint. 

Studies tracing the roots of American 
democracy to St. Robert Bellarmine are 
not uncommon, but few persons, per- 
haps, know that some of Bellarmine’s 
political ideas may have come from the 
father of the Swiss Confederation, St. 
Nicholas of Flue, whose writings St. 
Robert studied in preparation for the 
Swiss Saint’s beatification. 

A reader must be impressed by the dil- 
igence of the author’s preliminary work. 
Studies of primary source material and 
prolonged interviews with those who 
received miraculous cures through St. 
Nicholas’ intercession have endeared the 
saint to Miss McSwigan. The author 
has failed, however, to make the reader 








feel direct contact with him. She seems 
to insist upon his heroism by merely re- 
peating over and over again the facts 
which she deems make his life heroic. 

The author must have been some- 
what confused about the level of reader 
for whom she was writing. The title 
would seem to appeal to teen-agers; the 
entrance of the fourteen-year-old Nicho- 
las into the voting group and its respon- 
sibilities would be excellent material for 
this age group. However, the superficial 
treatment of the faults of the clergy, 
the custom of lay appointment to the 
bishoprics and the “trivial” details re- 
quired for canonization would deter a 
librarian from presenting this book to 
vounger readers. The striving for effect 
and the misplacing of emphasis in con- 
tent and structure produce a biography 
which, while it is timely, cannot be ef- 
fective in carrying the message which 
the author studied to write. 


Sister M. Eustasta Myers, C.S.]. 


The Life of Benedict XV, by Walter 
H. Peters. 321 pp. Bruce. $4.50. 


why AVE you ever seen the Holy Fa- 
ther?” questioned Jacinta, young- 
est of the children of Fatima, of Lucy 
her companion. Without awaiting a re- 
ply, Jacinta added: “I do not know how 
it happened but I saw him in a very 
large house, kneeling before a little ta- 
ble, weeping, with his head between his 
hands. Outside there was a large crowd 
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The birthplace of Nicholas of Flue still stands after five centuries. 
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. .- Poor Holy Father.” Jacinta’s simple 
statement gains credence, according to 
Father Peters in his biography, because 
Benedict XV was known frequently to 
seek refuge on his knees at a table in 
his own room, when, as Universal Fa- 
ther of Christendom, he bore on his frail 
shoulders the burden of a world at war. 
If one reflects upon the misrepresenta- 
tion, the calumny and the deliberate 
misrepresentation which met every allo- 
cution and encyclical of Benedict XV, 
Jacinta’s compassionate “Poor Holy Fa- 
ther” is most applicable. 

Benedict XV began his pontificate un- 
der the darkening shadows of World 
War |; his first encyclical, Ad Beatissi- 
mi, carried the theme “Love one anoth- 
er” to nations involved in global strife. 
As Pope from 1914 to 1922, he did not 
cease to plead the cause of peace. Sur- 
rounded by powerful nations both 
friendly and enemy—with his beloved 
Italy aligned with the Entente—he sus- 
tained a strict neutrality, at the same 
time proclaiming to Central and Allied 
powers alike the principles of justice, 
charity and peace. Yet his every utter- 
ance was deliberately twisted. When the 
lines were tautly drawn for the ultimate 
showdown at the second battle of the 
Marne, Benedict issued in 1917 his fa- 
mous seven-point peace note to the 
world. Despite the note’s immediate re- 
jection by the principal powers on both 
sides, the Pope drew comfort from the 
thought that unless the seed of peace 
like “the grain of wheat falling into the 
ground die, itself remaineth alone: but 
if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” 
In 1918, Woodrow Wilson in an ad- 
dress before both houses of Congress 
proposed his Fourteen Points. Benedict’s 
peace program had found reiteration in 
the message of the President. 

Without cessation, Benedict XV 
fought the evils of treason, nationalism, 
racism, modernism and the vindictive- 
ness of vengeance and hate, even while 
the delegates gathered at the conference 
table of Versailles. Other seemingly im- 
possible and epochal events in contem- 
porary Church history, he handled qui- 
etly, eficiently and with marked diplo- 
matic finesse; yet he and his pontificate 
have, for the past forty years, been con- 
signed to “an unintelligent obscurity,” 
to quote historian Philip Hughes. 

Father Peters, in this most authorita- 
tive biography currently available, draws 
carefully upon documentary material 
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and writes clearly and directly. The nar- 
rative is sprinkled with behind-the-scene 
episodes which so frequently compro- 
mised the work of Benedict. A case in 
point is the expose of the treason of 
Monsignor Rudolf Gerlach, a member 
of the papal household. Conclusive evi- 
dence was uncovered concerning his 
part in the destruction of the warship 
Leonardo da Vinci in the harbor of 'Tar- 
anto in 1916. The author emphasizes the 
Pope’s ceaseless efforts for the “gift of 
peace,” the cultural constructive sponsor- 
ship which Benedict gave to the codi- 
fication of Canon Law, to the study of 
Holy Scripture and to the groundwork 
so quietly done in preparation for the 
Lateran Treaty signed in 1929 by his 
successor, Pius XI. Benedict opened his 
pontificate with an appeal for peace; at 
his death on January 22, 1922, “with a 
last word and deed,” he closed his reign 
with a triple Sign of the Cross over the 
people of the world crying for peace. 

This biography is a welcome apprais- 
al of a pope too long ignored and for- 
gotten. Its reading will be enriching and 
edifying. 

Sister Mary Amprosg, B.V.M. 


The Third Rose: Gertrude Stein and 
Her World, by John Malcolm 
Brinnin. 427 pp. Atlantic-Little, 
Brown. $6. 


4 | CAN GO along with those first two 

roses of hers all right,” a wit once 
complained about Gertrude Stein’s most 
famous utterance, “but when she gets 
to that third rose she loses me.” The 
Third Rose is an attempt to discover 
the obvious: why do serious readers get 
bogged down in Steinian syntax? By 
way of answer, this rather indulgent 
study delves into the semantic and meta- 
phorical import of the most famous cor- 
ruptionist of communication in the 
whole history of language. 

Biographer Brinnin chases his sub- 
ject for some 400 pages and almost 
manages to catch up with her. With 
considerable gusto he details the facts of 
a fascinating figure, tracing her from her 
birth in Allegheny, Pennsylvania, in 
1874, through her early years in Mary- 
land, California and Massachusetts, as 
well as through her undergraduate days 
at Radcliffe, to her trip abroad at the 
turn of the century. In Paris, he duly 
notes, she still cherished her family 
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ties in America, and only slowly and 
imperceptibly did her taste for life in 
Europe develop. 

Gradually, Mlle. Gertrude, as she was 
first called, settled into ways of an ex- 
patriate. Uncertain of her creative bent, 
she gave way to an impulse to write. An 
initial impulse became a life-long ob- 
session. Forty years later, the Mother 
Goose of Montparnasse, as she was then 
known, had produced forty volumes. 
Chief among her more readable books 
were such commercial successes as The 
Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas, Four 
Saints in Three Acts and The Geogra- 
phical History of America. These works 
in particular established her reputation. 
Although a limited audience took her 





Vachel Lindsay: Wandering minstrel 


too seriously, the general reading public 
refused to take her seriously at all. 

The queen of all exaptriates stood 
her ground. “Nobody knows what I am 
trying to do,” she protested, “but I do 
and I know when I succeed.” What she 
was attempting, claims Brinnin, was to 
become a Picasso in prose. “Cubism” jg 
the most obvious label for her work, yet 
the term is descriptive of genre, not ac. 
complishment. The sad truth is that 
after she vested herself with a mantle 
of genius, her myopia became so bad 
she could not discern the limitations of 
her own work. “Einstein was the crea- 
tive philosophic mind of the century,’ 
she openly proclaimed, “and I have been 
the creative literary mind... .” 

An enigma has become a legend. Ger- 
trude Stein has been talked about, lis 
tened to, and now written about in this 
scintillating study. But she will not be 
read. Her books demand inordinate pa 
tience and visual endurance. Too much 
of what she wrote mesmerizes without 
motive. Not that she was a literary char- 
latan; rather she should be remembered 
as a verbal experimenter. The end te 
sult of all her experiments, alas, is about 
as meaningful as her third rose. 

Georce A. CeEvasco 


The West-Going Heart: A Life of 
Vachel Lindsay, by Eleanor Rug- 
gles. 448 pp. Norton. $5.95. 


HE SLIGHTLY maudlin title chosen 

for this book is unfortunate, for the 
story itself is one of the most dramatic, 
moving, poignant biographies given us 
in a decade. Eleanor Ruggles has several 
times demonstrated her sensitive gift for 
objective construction of biographical 
details, with full use of all dramatic pos 
sibilities without doing violence to his 
tory. Indeed, in this case, she repairs 
and restores the true picture of the life 
of Nicholas Vachel Lindsay—a life 
which previous biographies have dis 
torted or muted in euphemism. 

She makes no critical evaluation of 
Lindsay’s poetry nor attempts any. Her 
sympathies are utterly with the man 
whose life was a remarkable ascent from 
embarrassing indolence and flaccid en 
gagement with life, to the role of, first, 
vagrant, then, wandering minstrel, and 
then the nation’s most popular poet. The 
tragic but slower decline to a position of 
critical disfavor served, in part, to ag 
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gravat’ an idiopathic epileptic condition 
that u imately destroyed his mental bal- 
ance « 1d encompassed his death. 

The book is studded with the names 
of his famous friends and contempo- 
raries— Witter Bynner, Harriet Monroe, 
Sara 1 casdale, Robert Frost, Edward Ar- 
lingtor Robinson. But not as an historic 
document does it make its prime appeal; 
rather as a classic tragedy where the 
menta! aberration, which more than like- 
ly stoked the fires of genius, at length 
fed them so wildly that all was con- 
sumed. 

The book is first-rate reading. 

Hersert A. KENNY 


A Life in the Theatre, by Tyrone 
Guthrie. 357 pp. McGraw-Hill. 
$5.95. 


—— 1s no ambiguity about Dr. Ty- 
rone Guthrie. He is stage-struck— 
simply a man of the theatre, which he 
serves with love undiluted and craft 
learned in many countries and in play- 
houses, vast, plushy, cramped, mean, 
resplendent, shabby. Others he infects 
with enthusiasm. His values are good 
and firmly held; his modesty, honorable. 
Despite his academic title (justly 
earned), one pictures him, always in 
shirt sleeves, moving through rehearsal 
rooms, innocently cutting and rearrang- 
ing Shakespeare, amiably cajoling more 
talkative playwrights, slyly deferring to 
actors, in bland conference with design- 
ers, carpenters, electricians, the old lady 
who makes tea, and even with musi- 
cians. The loyalty he inspires in players 
is awe-inspiring. For example, he once 
wrote and produced a play, Top of the 
Ladder, which I thought bad; I said so. 
Immediately, my editor (a man preoc- 
cupied with minor problems, such as 
the morality of making, apart from us- 
ing, H-bombs) was assaulted with a bar- 
rage of letters, some written more in 
sorrow than in anger, from friends of 
mine and calling his attention to a list 
of his reporter’s less charming sins, of 
which cultural high treason and may- 
hem were the least. All the letters were 
from actors who had worked with Dr. 
Guthrie; none was in the play reviewed; 
one had seen it. 

My original opinion of Top of the 
Ladder obtains, but abjectly I do obei- 
sance to a man who can do no wrong— 
apart from the critics. (The play closed 
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like a well-oiled mouse-trap..) I believe 
firmly that when not in a rehearsal 
room, he floats, like Mahomet’s coffin, 
betwixt heaven and Tin Pan Alley. He 
is a genius. 

Like all such men in any art or craft, 
he learned the hard way. He has direct- 
ed plays in Scotland, Ireland (North 
and South), the English provinces, Lon- 
don, New York, Australia (where he 
made the mistake of suggesting that a 
traditional theatre is not built in a cen- 
tury, let alone a week), and Canada 
where with other enthusiasts, at Strat- 
ford, Ontario, he worked a happy mir- 
acle. His book is a superb essay on the 
practical craft of theatre. I recommend 
it to those who love the playhouse, es- 
pecially students in high school or col- 
lege. 

To the aspirant, Dr. Guthrie gives 
characteristic advice: 

The only way to learn to tie knots is to 
get a piece of string into your hands and 
tie it into knots. So, the only way to learn 
how to direct a play is to get a play, to get 


a group of actors who are simple enough 
to allow you to direct them, and direct. 


To those who have doubts about the 
quality of their genius: 


What matters is this: can you make a re- 
hearsal into a lively experience for those 
taking part? Can you feel the material 
growing and taking shape and beginning 
to live as you and your collaborators work? 
Do you get a passionate satisfaction out of 
this work? If these three questions get from 
you a ringing and spontaneous affirmative, 
then press on. If not, better stick to that 
steady job in the bank, or go chase wild 
bulls and bears on Wall Street, or elephants 
in Africa. 


And if you are above yourself in ad- 
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miration of your genius, a cautionary 
note is struck: 
Like any other of God’s gifts it is hard 


to know whether those upon whom it is 
bestowed are being rewarded or punished. 


Dr. Guthrie has never had a steady 
job; many were offered to him; some he 
accepted in a whimsical way. He even 
worked for the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, than which no job is steadier. 
Always, just as the grey flannel seemed 
to be enshrouding, he departed. He is 
a master apprentice in the workshops of 
the world’s theatre, his fellow-workers, 
Olivier, Laughton, Gielgud, Guinness, 
or whoever is available—great players or 
untutored amateurs. 

For the chapter on stages alone, his 
book would be worth buying, reading 
and rereading. A true revolutionary, Dr. 
Guthrie rebels against contemporary 
prejudice, demanding the full resources 
of the traditional theatre, a stage fed by 
imagination and the poet’s craft, as wide 
as the universe, its roof the clouds— 
Shakespeare’s stage. That is what his 
life and his book are about and it is a 
good life and a good book. 

W. J. Icoz 


The Prophet Unarmed, Trotsky: 
1921-1929, by Isaac Deutscher. 
490 pp. Oxford University Press. 
$9.50. 


His second installment of a three 

volume biography deals with the pe- 
riod of Trotsky’s life marked by his 
power struggle with Stalin, his steady 
decline in power and finally his expul- 
sion from the Communist Party and 
exile from the Soviet Union in 1929. 
To some degree, the book is independ- 
ent of the first volume of the trilogy, 
The Prophet Armed, Trotsky: 1829- 
1921, published in 1954. However, since 
there is so much of Trotsky’s back- 
ground in the first book the author Cin 
many footnotes) and the reader are 
often forced to refer back to the mate- 
rial contained in the earlier volume. 
This factual observation should, how- 
ever, in no way be evaluated as a crit- 
ical comment since there is ample jus- 


. tification to break up a full life like thae 


of Trotsky into several significant seg- 
ments. 

Isaac Deutscher undertook a most dif- 
ficult task when he decided not merely 
to relate significant factual information 
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and his evaluation of Trotsky’s activi- 
ties, intra-party fights, and intellectual 
achievements but also to offer Trotsky’s 
motivations for his actions. While the 
author accomplishes a great deal in pre- 
senting the entire background climate, 
he often appears to assume that he ac- 
tually knows what Trotsky thought and 
what motivated him. No doubt, Mr. 
Deutscher probably has done more re- 
search into Trotsky’s life than anyone 
else; however, it is difficult at times for 
the reader to accept these thought and 
motivation analyses. 

Another point which might have the 
effect of disturbing the reader is the ob- 
vious and strong sympathy the author 
has for his hero, whose views had at 
least for some years a marked influence 
on him. Thus Mr. Deutscher attributes 
to Trotsky a most unusual combination 
of political, economic, military and in- 
tellectual talents. This is supposed to 
be reflected in the many positions oc- 
cupied by Trotsky. In addition to his 
activities as commissar of war, he al- 
legedly was strongly pre-occupied with 
domestic economic matters. For exam- 
ple, he was the expounder of the N.E.P. 
CNew Economic Policy) before the Par- 
ty Congresses in 1921 and 1922. He 
made the most of his position on the 
Executive of the Communist Inter- 
tional. However, according to Mr. 
Deutscher, Trotsky’s energy was not ex- 
hausted by all these activities. Mr. 
Deutscher claims that his prophet “was 
at this time Russia’s chief intellectual 
inspirer and leading literary critic. He 
frequently addressed audiences of scien- 
tists, doctors, librarians, journalists, and 
men of other professions, explaining to 
them where Marxism stood in relation 
to the issues which occupied them.” 

Mr. Deutscher does admit that Trot- 
sky did not always use prudence in his 
dealings with other people. This al- 
legedly was entirely due to his uncom- 
promising nature. Thus Trotsky’s fail- 
ures were primarily caused by his un- 
scrupulous adversaries—especially Stalin 
—and by his own personal characteris- 
tics. Even Mr. Deutscher must agree 
that Trotsky was a most difficult person 
to get along with. 


According to the author, there was - 


hardly any significant policy or action 
during the early phase of the Russian 
Revolution which was not conceived 
either by Lenin or Trotsky. Trotsky was 
“the first to advocate N.E,P.” He also 
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“explained” as early as 1922 the appear- 
ance of fascism as the capitalists’ mobil- 
ization of all their resources against the 
“socialist revolution” and allegedly pre- 
dicted then that “a German Mussolini 
might . . . rise to power.” There is a 
great deal to be said against this gross 
misinterpretation of the causes connect- 
ed with the coming of fascism and Na- 
tional Socialism which Mr. Deutscher 
apparently shares with his protagonist. 

But in spite of the inherent short- 
comings of a political biography writ- 
ten by a highly subjective admirer of 
the frequently arrogant political man- 
ipulator, this study contains valuable 
and illuminating details of this deci- 
sive phase of Russian post-revolution- 
ary developments. 

Eric WALDMAN 


Adventures of a Biographer, by 
Catherine Drinker Bowen. 235 
pp. Atlantic-Little, Brown. $4. 


panne Mrs. Bowen disclaims any 
intention of presenting “a treatise 
for writers,” it is difficult to imagine 
that this book will not prove invaluable, 
as well as irresistible, to all those who 
have ventured into her chosen field of 
artistry. When one of the most distin- 
guished biographers of our time invites 
her readers behind the scenes, or carries 
them by figurative frigate on her voy- 
ages of discovery, she earns boundless 
gratitude. 

In these shared adventures, the read- 
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er visits the Russia which shaped the 
author’s work on the Rubinstein broth. 
ers, the England which emerges on the 
pages of the Coke biography, and the 
New England of both Adams and Jus. 
tice Holmes. Anecdotes and events are 
garbed in the wit and charm which 
Mrs. Bowen’s readers have come to ex- 
pect from her. 

But quite apart from the pleasure of 
accompanying Mrs. Bowen on her in- 
triguing forays into the past, one gains 
an idea of the goals and techniques of 
craftsmanship at its best. Writing a bi- 
ography, for the author, is a task no less 
exacting in the artistic sense than writ- 
ing a novel or an epic poem. Like anoth- 
er superior writer of her sex, C. V, 
Wedgwood, Mrs. Bowen defends imagi- 
nation as an indispensable tool in te- 
capturing a sense of the past. But un- 
like Miss Wedgwood, Mrs. Bowen in- 
sists that the past may be viewed through 
the eyes of the present. As she candidly 
exclaimed to some learned gentlemen 
engaged in debating the issue, “In God's 
name, gentlemen, not only legitimate 
but inevitable! What other view can 
there be?” 

One of the most valuable chapters for 
other writers is, perhaps, “The Search 
for a Subject.” Although there may be 
no universal agreement with some of 
the maxims implied, the author’s judg 
ments command respect and invite spec- 
ulation. Mrs. Bowen submits that sub- 
ject and author ought to interweave “as 
naturally as the ten fingers of a man’s 
hands, locked one into the other.” Mrs. 
Bowen, herself, prefers age to youth in 
her subjects. In any case, the author 
and subject should come together natu- 
rally; “suggested subjects can be dan- 
gerous for the biographer.” Yet the au- 
thor’s choice should be defined as recog- 
nition rather than conception. An affini- 
ty which tingles the blood must be felt. 
Mere charm, attractiveness or virtue are 
not enough. The biographer is, in reali- 
ty, selecting a constant companion for 
years of intimate exchange; the subject 
must possess vitality enough to survive 
“the dreary cerements of death, history 
and professional scholarship.” 

If the hazards of biography are faced 
with vigorous candor, the delights ‘te 
ceive equal space. Biography is vastly ex 
citing for Mrs. Bowen, and this ingra 
tiating little volume describing her ad- 
ventures is an engaging one. 

ANNABELLE M. MELvILLE 
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Stop Pushing } 


by Dan ‘Herr 


ELCOME to the Sick Sixties .. . 
Wo you, too, get a queasy feeling 
deep down inside when you paged 
through Life’s “we never had it so good 
issue.” Question: Are we asking for it? 
Answer: Yes. 

Everybody who is anybody is picking 
out the best of the decade. Wishing to 
be somebody, I have come up with a list 
of books which, for one reason or anoth- 
er, seemed to me the most important 
novels of the ’Fifties: The Cypresses 
Believe in God, Jose Gironella (1955); 
Dr. Zhivago, Boris Pasternak (1958); 
The Last Hurrah, Edwin O'Connor 
(1956); Mrs. Christopher, Elizabeth 
Myers (1958); The Wall, John Hersey 
(1950); Questions of Precedence, Fran- 
cois Mauriac (1959); Too Late the Phal- 
arope, Alan Paton (1953); In the -Time 
of Greenbloom, Gabriel Fielding 
(1957); The Encounter, Crawford Pow- 
et (1950); The Dove with the Bough of 
Olive, Dunston Thompson (1954); Man 
on a Donkey, H.F.M. Prescott (1952); 
Advise and Consent, Allen Drury 
(1959). 

To calm excited librarian subscribers 
to The Catholic Library World, may I 
breathlessly report that all those people 
in recent issues with black mourning 
borders around their pictures, are not 
dead. Evidently the editor has a ma- 
cabre sense of humor. It must have giv- 
en the contributors so pictured a rather 
weird feeling—like attending your own 
funeral. 

Some trouble-maker has suggested the 
establishment of a special award to be 
given to “the publisher who did not rush 
through a quickie biography of Pope 
John XXIII.” Now why would anyone 
want to penalize initiative, foresight, 
zeal and all the other real American vir- 
tues that are so characteristic of Ameri- 
can publishing? 

For years now, I have been trying— 
teal hard—to come up with a few kind 
words about Father Richard Ginder’s 
weekly column. (If you can’t say any- 
thing good, don’t say anything, I’ve al- 
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ways believed.) It has been a struggle, 
man, but I’ve done it. His satirical re- 
view of Up From Liberalism, as a lib- 
eral reviewer might have axed it, was 
fairly amusing. Maybe I have been mis- 
reading his column all these years and 
have been taking them seriously when 
they were intended to be parodies of 
extreme right-wing spoutings. 

My apologies for neglecting until now 
this ecumenical note: the Lutheran 
Readers’ Club presented The Joyful 
Beggar by Louis de Wohl as a selection. 

Although I keep hoping that all those 
people who sponsor the National Book 
Award will find some less harmful ac- 
tivity for their spare time, recent stir- 
rings would seem to indicate that anoth- 
er farce will be enacted this year. May 
I at least ask that the program-planners 
stop trying to be cute? I’m still recover- 
ing from the nausea that came over me 
quick like when I read that a part of 
last year’s festivities was a “Dinner for 
Court of Hissing Men and Dinner for 
Harem of Purring Women.” If you 
want to know what's wrong with Ameri- 
can publishing reflect on that one and 
remember that all credit must go to the 
American Booksellers Association, the 
American Book Publishers Council and 
the Book Manufacturers’ Institute. 

“Dear student (and all your cousins 
and your sisters and your aunts). You 
will no doubt be shocked to learn there 
is a library in your (school, high school, 
college, university—select one). In addi- 
tion your community has a public li- 
brary, supported by the taxes of your 
parents and staffed with librarians really 
eager to help you. Stop bothering me! 
I got through school without asking 
strangers to do my homework and I wish 
you would do the same.” CLines com- 
posed after the 123rd request from chil- 
dren of all ages for help with their little 
school chores.) 

Any reader of this column naturally 
becomes blase about “Catholic advertis- 
ing,” but Lumen Books (“Reading For 
Eternity”) has come through with a cir- 





cular directed to priests that just de- 
mands your attention, and I quote: 
“Magic Formula . . . How to spend 


those balmy spring evenings . . . Hear- 
ing a concert . . . Loafing on the rec- 
tory porch . . . Or what would you 


prefer? We know, Father, that what- 
ever your preference—you can think of 
more stimulating things to do on spring 
evenings than cooping yourself up in 
the parlor, going over and over the same 
instructions to prospective June brides 
and grooms . . . Many pastors are form- 
ing the excellent habit of saying to the 
youngsters, ‘You want to get married? 
Fine. You kids read this book and ten 
days from now we'll sit down and go 
over any points still bothering you.’ It 
sounds like the lazy man’s way—and 
maybe it is. But it also is the way of the 
efficient man.” End of quote. Beginning 
of nervous twitchings. 

Has anyone, other than your little 
carper, re-read any of Father Finn’s 
books lately? Yes, I did and, for your 
sake, don’t. I gathered these gems from 
the perennial favorite Claude Lightfoot: 

“What a stout pair of legs he’s got!’ 
exclaimed Collins. ‘And he moves with 
such ease. I never saw a little chap in 
knee-breeches yet that looked so strong 
and so graceful.’ . . . ‘Yes,’ assented 
Elmwood. ‘And at the same time he has 
such a sunny face: it’s a healthy face 
too. It’s not too chubby, and his com- 
plexion is really fine.’ . . . ‘You can see 
from the straight way he holds himself 
and from his build that he’s a mighty 
strong little chap. He looks sunny— 
that’s the word. His hair is really sunny. 
He’s really a pretty boy.’” 

If you haven’t seen The Voice of St. 
Jude lately, you are in for a shock. A 
new face-lifting and a new article policy 
shows what can be done. 

I found this illuminating statement 
by Professor Gustave Corcao in Social 
Order and I pass it along because it 
seems to me the most penetrating indict- 
ment of modern Catholics I have read 
in a long time: “It is not that our lives 
are marked by flagrant scandal or that 
we are more vicious or selfish than oth- 
ers. It is not that we are less scrupulous 
than the other fellow. The greatest scan- 
dal of our times is that we are like every- 
one else. In its confused and disorderly 
indictment the world accuses us of this 
strange, collective, nameless sin. The 
world accuses us of worldliness.” 

In case you have given up reading 

(Continued on page 70) 
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CURRENT INTERESTS 





America the Vincible, by Emmet 
John Hughes. 306 pp. Double- 
day. $3.95. 


” gee THE Books published in re- 
cent years examining the role of 
the United States in world affairs 
America the Vincible must be placed in 
the first rank. The author does not mere- 
ly criticize the inadequacy of United 
States’ objectives, policies and diploma- 
cy but digs deep into American his- 
tory to find the conditions out of which 
developed many of the cherished, but 
false and potentially fatal, ideas we have 
about ourselves and other peoples in 
the world. He has shown how these in- 
herited habits of mind have contributed 
to the “half-policies and half-purposes” 
of present-day American diplomacy. And 
he has suggested something of the turn 
of mind we must make—not just politi- 
cians and statesmen, but all of us—“with- 
out which two thousand years of West- 
ern history must turn to ashes.” 

To his examination of and commen- 
tary on the United States in mid-twen- 
tieth century, Mr. Hughes brings the 
credentials of an insider, or a near-insid- 
er. During most of World War II, he 
served as political and press ofhcer of 
the American Embassy in Spain and, 
except for several leaves of absence, has 
served with Time and Life Foreign 
News Service of which he is currently 
director. In the last two presidential 
campaigns, he was a member of Mr. 
Eisenhower's personal staff and was an 
assistant to the President during 1953— 
“preparing Presidential speeches and 
statements on foreign policy.” 

Although this is a comparatively short 
book, it is crammed with ideas, informa- 
tion and aphorisms—and an illuminating 
and disquieting picture of a fearful and 
unsure America, and a dedicated, disci- 
plined and confident Soviet Union, both 
giants being carefully observed with 
more than passing interest by a restless 
world. 

Glancing back into the American 
past, Mr. Hughes exposes what is per- 
haps the most pernicious myth pervad- 
ing the minds of the American people: 
that our having tamed and civilized a 
wilderness was due almost entirely to 
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valor, virtues and ideals peculiar to the 
American people and almost totally lack- 
ing in other peoples of the world. When, 
therefore, the twentieth-century—a cen- 
tury in ferment—crashed upon us we 
were both intellectually and psycholo- 
gically unequipped to assess the mean- 
ing of the onrushing events and to de- 
vise policies which would successfully 
meet them. 

Thinking, as we did, that our rela- 
tively few involvements in “foreign en- 
tanglements” were the result of some 
special American virtue, we simultane- 
ously dabbled in giving aid to the Allies 
and remaining aloof from involvement 
in World War II until a crushing blow 
was delivered against one of our own 
territories. Then in a sudden volte-face 
that found us as righteously wrathful as 
we were formerly naively complacent, 
we virtually abandoned political policy 
to the demands of military expediency. 
Thus the situation in Berlin today, as 
in all East Central Europe, may be due 
as much to a failure of intelligence on 
our part as it is due to the deliberate de- 
signs of the Soviet Union. 

And now the problem of force in in- 
ternational affairs has come full circle. 
We cannot use force in our relationship 
with the Soviet Union, Khrushchev has 
accurately observed, “unless we want 
the madness of a nuclear and rocket 
world war.” Unless we choose mutual 





Emmet Hughes: Exploding a myth 





suicide we have no choice but to n 
tiate our differences with the Sovie 
Union. And Mr. Hughes insists that we 
should do so, bilaterally if Necessary 
and without the panic that seizes Wash. 
ington everytime Khrushchev or our Al. 
lies suggest negotiations. That is one of 
the chief recommendations of America 
the Vincible. 

In all fairness to potential readers of 
Mr. Hughes’ book, it must be noted that 
the smooth reading of his engaging and 
intensely interesting volume is some. 
times hampered by the novelty of his 
writing style—a style which seems bet 
ter suited to feature articles than to 
book-length, profound analysis. Never 
theless, the book can be most profitably 
read, and I hope it is read, by everyone 
interested in the future of “America the 
vincible.” 

Avsert H. MItcer 


The Unfinished Country, by Max 
Lerner. 733 pp. Simon and Schus- 
ter. $7.50. 


HE RENOWNED Dr. Lerner, Professor 

of American Civilization at Brandeis 
University and daily columnist for the 
New York Post, has ransacked his col- 
umns of the past decade to give us, one 
learns from the jacket, “. . . almost a 
‘case book’ of the raw material from 
which America as a Civilization (1957) 
was fashioned.” 

The result is as miscellaneous as it is 
massive. It is, in fact, a one-man ency- 
clopedia of comment and opinion. The 
range of subjects is impressive, compris 
ing virtually everything of interest to 
the secular humanist in our imperilled 
age. There are times when the gossip 
lurking in all columnists comes upper- 
most, and when one feels that excision 
of the personal and trivial might have 
been a virtue. The remainder would 
still have been staggering in scope! 

Man’s injustice to man is so richly 
documented as to be almost a major 
theme; it is certainly no more difficult to 
agree with Dr. Lerner than with Harry 
Golden on the rights of the Negro, the 
Jew and all other minorities. There is 
also much on the state of the nation and 
of politics. Writing on the day of the 
1956 election, Dr. Lerner says that 
“None of the great issues of the life and 
death of the nation, which Stevenson 
raised, have been met or answered. 
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Warnings have been met with ridicule, 
ugumer's with slogans.” This, in my 
hook, is a trenchant and accurate com- 
mentary. That it is a controversial one, 
ys is every other statement in the book, 
oes without saying. 

The parallel with Mr. Golden’s best- 
gllers is inevitable and is perhaps no- 
where more apparent than in the strong 
feeling of family solidarity which both 
men share. Dr. Lerner makes some stout 
comments On marriage as an institution 
-comments in which the selfishness and 
immaturity of individuals are clearly rec- 
ognized as fatal to a successful union. 
But then, both typically and unfortu- 
nately, comes this: “Our present con- 
ception is that people must have the 
right to recognize marriage failure and 
to move on to something else that will 
give meaning to their lives by making 
them more expressive. Like it or not, 
this is what Americans believe.” It is 
of what Americans believe or are alleged 
to believe that Dr. Lerner sometimes 
constructs a national mystique to which 
pragmatic assent is given. Oddly enough, 
Harry Golden, who so often is more su- 
perfcially merry than Dr. Lerner Con 
the subject of death, for instance), has 
also a tighter and less relative rein on 
the basic moralities. 

These are but scattered musings. Even 
amere listing of the topics considered— 
education, show business, sex, public 
and private morality, literature and poli- 
tics among them—would more than ex- 
haust the space allotted to this review. 
The Unfinished Country, though con- 
troversial and at times exhausting, re- 
mains an absorbing commentary on the 
events and issues of the past decade, set 
down in the secular humanist tradition. 
Reading through it can be, for the ma- 
ture student of affairs, both an annoying 
and a rewarding experience. 

Cuartes G. Gros 


The American Heritage Book of 
the Pioneer Spirit, by the Editors 
of American Heritage; editor in 


charge, Richard M. Ketchum. 
400 pp. American Heritage. 
$12.95. 


— wuo have purchased such ear- 
lier American Heritage Books as 
Great Historic Places [1957] and The 
Revolution [1958] will expect another 
magnificent book in The Pioneer Spirit. 
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From “The American Heritage Book of the Pioneer Spirit” 
Meeting of western fur trappers: “’! took ye for an Injin!’’ 


They will not be disappointed. The en- 
tire range of American history is cov- 
ered, with the emphasis on that power- 
ful force termed the pioneer spirit, the 
force that took the American people 
from the Atlantic coast to the shores of 
the Pacific. Events which in themselves 
did not portray the pioneer spirit at 
work are not presented. An example is 
the Civil War, which is not included 
since it really delayed for the time be- 
ing the movement westward. Such chap- 
ter headings as “Building a Nation” and 
“Across the Mississippi,” as well as 
“Conquest of a Continent,” indicate the 
nature of the material included. 

Each section is expertly written, and 
skillful condensation is evident on every 
page; nevertheless, one is not left con- 
fused. There are admirable although 
brief accounts, for example, of the dis- 
organization following the Revolution, 
of the making of the Constitution and 
of the Louisiana Purchase. Many brief 
biographical sketches are scattered 
throughout the pages, among them ex- 


cellent analyses of such diverse charac- 
ters as Aaron Burr, Bronson Alcott, John 
Brown, Stephen A. Douglas and Abra- 
ham Lincoln. The pictures—many of 
them double pages in color—are alone 
worth the price of the book. It is encour- 
aging to realize that our people are suf- 
ficiently interested in our history to 
make possible the publication of a book 
such as this. As long as such volumes 
appear and are read, the battle with 
television is not entirely lost. 
Paut Kintery 


The United States to 1865, by Mich- 
ael Kraus. 529 pp. Univesrity of 
Michigan Press. $7.50. 

The United States Since 1865, by 
Foster Rhea Dulles. 546 pp. Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press. $7.50... 


ONVINCED that Americans need to 
know more about the nations of 
the world if they are not to fail in the 
leadership offered them, Allan Nevins 
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sought to bring that knowledge to the 
people who counted most, the people 
who would understand and act. With 
the aid of Professor Ehrmann of the 
University of Michigan, this project was 
inaugurated—“a history series offering 
to the public at large an interconnected 
view of the histories of the great mod- 
ern powers, comprehensive and scholar- 
ly in content, yet lively in style.” The 
Near East, The Far East, Russia and the 
Soviet Union, Latin America, Italy, 
France, Canada, Australia and the 
Southwest Pacific, Great Britain, Spain 
and Portugal, India, Africa, Germany, 
and The United States, are the separate 
titles that will make-up this fifteen-vol- 
ume survey of the great modern powers. 
And I could wish that my children will 
be able to read them, that they might 
even see them in my library. 

Certainly two able historians have 
written a lively relation of the events 
that made this nation great—both its 
successes and failures. Both men are au- 
thorities in their respective fields, and 
both have the experience needed in 
handling the problems and questions of 
history and controversy. With the mul- 
titude of one-and two-volume histories 
of the United States issued by every ma- 
jor publisher in the country, one might 
inquire as to the validity of yet another; 
was this set just intended to round out 
the series? Of course, without it the se- 
ries would have a gap, and the appeal 
of these books is to a different audi- 
ence than that interested in the usual 
college text—to a more adult audience, 
if not a more educated one. The use of 
frequent contemporary quotations from 
letters and documents of the common 
people and uncommon people adds to 
the books’ virtues. Social questions, lit- 
erature, culture, as well as politics and 
wars, get as adequate a treatment in 
these volumes as one could expect. 

As this review is intended generally 
for Catholic readers, one might inquire 
how the Catholic Church fared in this 
great new democracy, what contribu- 
tions its leaders made, what impact it 
had on American culture and what im- 
pact American culture had on Catholi- 
cism? One will look long and in vain for 
such answers. Of course, this is almost 
always true of general histories of the 
United States; as far as religion is con- 
cerned, most historians seem to feel it 
has little influence in this country if 
one judges by the space given to it. One 
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might feel from reading this history that 
despite the fact that one out of about 
every six citizens claims to be a Cath- 
olic, yet the history of this country 
would be the same if it had no Cath- 
olics at all. Outside of political figures 
the only Catholic mentioned in the two 
volumes is James Gibbons, and his con- 
tribution to our American culture con- 
sists of the approval of baseball! CThe 
index lists James Gibbons on page 99, 
but his sentence occurs on page 100. I 
was puzzled looking for him in the sec- 
tion devoted to “Recreation and Amuse- 
ments” on page 99 but finally found him 
on page 100 under “Spectator Sports.” ) 

The University of Michigan Press 
has done a fine job of printing and the 
books have been pleasingly designed in 
every way. The index could be much 
more complete and the bibliography is 
not very extensive. 

J. Herman ScHAUINGER 


They Who Fought Here, by Bell 
Irvin Wiley and Hirst D. Milhol- 
len. 273 pp. Macmillan. $10. 


) om tives of the generals, the move- 
ment of armies, the strategy of the 
campaigns—all these facets of the Civil 
War have been told and retold. Yet, few 


Americans are aware of what it was like 





Sunday Mass in the camp of the 69th New York State Militia, July, 1861 





to be a fighting man in that greatest of 
American conflicts. 

In They Who Fought Here, Bel 
Irvin Wiley and Hirst D. Milhollen tel 
the unglamorous but fascinating details 
that made up the life of the Union and 
Confederate soldiers. What they wor, 
how they entertained themselves, wha 
they ate, how they were punished 
where they were wounded and how 
they were buried—all the facts that 
throw light on the day-to-day existence 
of Billy Yank and Johnny Reb are set 
down in words and pictures. 

Many veterans of the two World 
Wars of our century think of these as 
the “big” wars. But if we are to be ob 
jective, the Civil War must be given 
that dubious distinction. More men los 
their lives on the battlefield between 
Sumter and Appomatox than were killed 
in all the other wars our nation has 
fought. The number of casualties in 
some of the battles was staggering. In 
the twenty-four hours following the bat- 
tle of Antietam, twelve thousand 
wounded Federals were taken from the 
field. 

Many battles were terrible carnages. 
The Light Brigade of the Crimean War 
—immortalized by ‘Tennyson—suffered 
thirty-seven per cent killed and wound- 
ed in its famous charge into the valley 


of death. But in the Civil War, 115 
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regiments—sixty-three Union and fifty- 
two Confederate—sustained losses of 
more than fifty per cent in a single en- 
gagement. At Gettysburg, the Twenty- 
Sixth North Carolina regiment reported 
one hundred per cent casualties in Com- 
pany F on the first day. 

Although the chapter on the sick and 
wounded is one of the most absorbing in 
the book, other chapters on rations, 
weapons, diversions and crime and pun- 
ishment provide interesting statistics and 
colorful human interest stories that 
pump breath and life into history. 

Of course, the Civil War buff will 
enjoy They Who Fought Here, but the 
book may prove even more illuminating 
to the veteran of World War II who 
can readily compare his military lot with 
that of his compatriots of another cen- 
tury. The fighting and dying is much 
the same whether it be Bastogne or Bull 
Run, Anzio or Antietam. But many of 
the circumstances were different in re- 
cent wars, thanks to the development of 
modern technology. For paradoxically, 
while some scientific advances have re- 
sulted in the terrifying possibility of 
radiological and biological warfare, oth- 
ers have resulted in improved medical 
practices, better food and clothing and 
other improvements that have made 
fighting, bleeding and dying consider- 
ably more comfortable than it was at 
Gettysburg. 


Rosert L. Meyer 


The Longest Day: June 6, 1944, by 
Cornelius Ryan. 350 pp. Simon 
and Schuster. $4.95. 


L IKE CHESS, a game the studious mili- 
tary are said to favor, wars are won 
because the opponent makes mistakes. 
One gathers that D-day’s place in his- 
tory was determined partly by opposing 
generals’ state of nerves. An ideal war 
history would include day-by-day medi- 
cal appraisals of the nervous systems of 
the generals involved. 

On Invasion Day, General Rommel 
had just arrived in Germany for a need- 
ed rest. His nerves were frazzled. On 
Invasion Day, General Eisenhower de- 
cided to invade although “a barely tol- 
erable period of fair conditions, far be- 
low the minimum requirements, would 
prevail for just a little more than twen- 
ty-four hours.” CItalics the author's.) 


His nerves had also been strained. 
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The Allied Armies would have been 
repulsed had General Rommel been at 
his post and had not other German com- 
manders been at or on their way to 
some war games in Rennes. The Allies 
might still have been repulsed had not 
Hitler’s intimates failed to awaken him 
that day lest he have a tantrum. This 
decision of his military and naval aides, 
glorified male nurses, kept him relative- 
ly calm but also kept his panzers from 
the beaches until it was too late. Even 
so, they might have entered the battle 
earlier had not General von Rundstedt 
felt a gentleman’s understandable reluc- 
tance to have even telephonic communi- 
cation with that “Bohemian corporal.” 

Mr. Ryan, however, is not content 
with telling us just what the leaders 
did. He shows us just what happened 
through the words and recollections of 
the men who did the actual fighting. 
These he has interviewed, in some cases 
face to face, in others through ques- 
tionnaires; he has read what others have 
written; he has effectively used photo- 
graphs; and the result is an absorbing 
and accurate account of the most impor- 
tant day of our generation. 

His book has flaws. The French par- 
ticipants are all but slighted. When one 
has noted Mr. Ryan’s translations from 
their language one knows why. Exam- 
ination of the lists of those Mr. Ryan 
generously styles “contributors” shows 
that his method led him to rely more 
upon the cooperation of officers than of 
other ranks. Yet, all such reservations 
made, he must be credited with having 
drawn a wonderful word picture of a 
day that was an event no participant, 
general, subordinate officer, or soldier 
or sailor, saw or experienced as a whole. 
One hopes other volumes covering the 
Normandy campaign will follow 

Jutrus Frasch HanmMon 


An American Epic, by 
Hoover. 477 pp. Regnery. $6.50. 


r. Hoover happened to be in Lon- 

don at the outbreak of World War 

I and was asked by several Belgian and 

American friends to take charge of a 

small committee that was trying to sup- 

ply food for Brussels. After prayerful 

consideration, Mr. Hoover gave up his 

professional work and accepted this re- 
sponsibility without pay. 

This relief, estimated to last onlya 
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few months, continued without inter- 
ruption for more than four years; during 
that time, Mr. Hoovers committee 
raised 950 million dollars and saved ten 
million war victims from starvation. 

Despite frustrating war-time obstacles 
and difficulties, Mr. Hoover and his as- 
sociates quickly built up an efficient vol- 
unteer organization of 137,000 people 
to conduct, day by day, a gigantic work 
of mercy involving the purchase, trans- 
portation and distribution of five mil- 
lion tons of food and clothing to a des- 
perate population confronted with star- 
vation, disease and violence. 

The Commission for Relief in Bel- 
gium was administered with scrupulous 
honesty and impartiality at a cost of 
less than one-half of one per cent of the 
total amount of the financial program. 
An integral part of this superb mana- 
gerial triumph was the co-operation of 
a host of dedicated men and women in 
a great humanitarian adventure. 

This book is the first of three volumes 
concerning American relief activities 
during the past half-century. It is a 
thoroughly documented story. Mr. Hoo- 
ver was far more concerned with pre- 
senting the facts as he encountered them 
in the top executive post, than in mak- 
ing the account palatable, interesting 
and intimate to the general reader. His 
unceasing battles with German, British, 
Belgian and French bureaucracy, as re- 
vealed in an almost continuous exchange 
of letters, leaves nothing to the imagi- 
nation and underscores the importance 
and value of this victory for decency 
and compassion in a world ravaged by 
war. 

Joun J. O'Connor 


Dust on My Toes: Stories of People 
Near and Far, by Sister Maria 
Del Rey. Scribners. $3.50. 


HE FOURTEEN stories collected in 
this book are about Maryknoll Sis- 
ters’ experiences in the Philippines, Ha- 
waii, China, Japan and the United 
States. They are told directly and sim- 
ply, with emphasis on the people in- 
volved and the incidents which oc- 
curred. No effort is made to dramatizé 
the self-sacrifice of the Sisters or to 
describe their work, yet every page is a 
tribute to their heroism. 
Love for the people among whom 
they have chosen to work for God is the 
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dominant note of every chapter. The 
Sisters are utterly forgetful of them- 
selves in their concern for others, and 
deeply appreciative of the good they find 
in all sorts and conditions of men. Sis- 
ter Maria Del Rey, a city desk reporter 
on The Pittsburgh Press before enter- 
ing the Maryknoll community, writes 
with a journalist's economy and eye for 
significant detail. The stories are hu- 
morous, pathetic, tragic, or just warmly 
human; they are all interesting. 

Three years spent in a Japanese con- 
centration camp in the Philippines fur- 
nished Sister with material for some of 
the stories. What keeps these from being 
run-of-the-mill accounts of suffering— 
may God forgive us for our boredom 
with horrors our contemporary martyrs 
have endured!—is the gaiety and gallant- 
ry with which they are told. The agon- 
izing hunger which underlies “The 
Case of the Three Green Onions” is 
underplayed by such sentences as these: 
“We were always looking out for some- 
thing to be cooked and eaten. In my 
time I have genuinely enjoyed messes 
of water-lily and morning-glory leaves.” 
But even our hardened complacency 
must be haunted by the starkly-told sto- 
ry of Sister Hyacinth whose disappear- 
ance is still an unsolved mystery. 

There are “routine” stories of Mary- 
knollers teaching, visiting the homes of 
believers and non-believers, caring for 
the sick; routine for the missionary is 
filled with drudgery, high adventure, 
commonplace or exciting incidents. All 
these things come to life in the pages 
of Dust on My Toes. Lightest of the 
chapters is “Cows Don’t Know Gram- 
mar,” which treats of the language difh- 
culties that beset the way of the foreign- 
er; it is delightfully funny. 

Dust on My Toes is a well-written, 
deeply moving, extremely interesting 
book. 

Sister Mary Cornettus, S.S.N.D. 


Arabian Sands, by Wilfred Thesi- 
ger. 326 pp. Dutton. $5.95. 


A’ Encuisu boy born in a mud hut 
in Addis Ababa could be expected 
to grow up with broader horizons than 
most of the young men who later were 
his classmates at Eton and Oxford. And 
so it was with Wilfred Thesiger, son of 
a British Minister to Ethiopia. Thesi- 
ger’s inner compulsion to roam remote 
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Iluustration from “Arabian Sands” 


Wilfred Thesiger: Danger and tranquility in Arabia‘’s desert 


places has resulted in one of the finest 
travel adventure books since Kon-Tiki. 

Personally invited back to Addis Aba- 
ba at the age of twenty to attend the 
coronation of Haile Selassie, Thesiger 
became interested in the mystery of the 
Awash River, which plunges from the 
Abyssinian highlands into the Danakil 
desert and disappears before reaching 
the sea. Its course had never been ex- 
plored because of the penchant Dana- 
kil tribesmen have for murdering and 
mutilating strangers. 

It was characteristic of Thesiger not 
only that the challenge fascinated him, 
but also that in 1934, at the age of 
twenty-three, he succeeded in passing 
unharmed through the Danakil country 
and mapping the Awash to its end in a 
three-hundred-square-mile dead sea. 

The Awash River expedition, how- 
ever, was only a prelude to Thesiger’s 
great enterprise, which has been de- 
scribed without exaggeration as “one of 
the last great adventures of modern 
times.” This began in 1945 when Thesi- 
ger was asked to collect information on 
the movements of the desert locust in 
the unknown Rub al Khali—the Empty 
Quarter—of southern Arabia. 

This vast area between Yemen and 
Oman, nearly a half million square miles 
of shifting sand, is avoided even by 
most Arabs, and until Thesiger’s ex- 
plorations only two Europeans had ever 
crossed it. But Thesiger crossed it re- 
peatedly on camelback with small par- 


ties of Bedouin retainers. To do this, he 
had to dress, eat, talk and try to think 
like these proud and fierce, but gener- 
ous, nomads whose ways have not 
changed since Biblical times. For much 
of five years, he suffered hunger and 
thirst, and his life was constantly men- 
aced by desert raiders and the enmity of 
feudal Arab governments. 

Yet, Thesiger found peace in the 
hardships of desert travel and the warm 
companionship of the Bedouins. His 
book, Arabian Sands, evokes so well the 
contrasting moods of cruel danger and 
tranquillity that on the last page the 
reader genuinely shares Thesiger’s sor- 
row at parting from his desert compan- 
ions at trail’s end. 

Ricuarp P. Frissie 


The Desperate People, by Farley 
Mowat. 305 pp. Atlantic-Little, 
Brown. $4.50. 


Wepre CHIEF exponent of the not- 
so-young Angry Men returns to the 
northlands with another of his testy 
volumes on the Ihalmiut Eskimos of the 
Barren Lands. Mr. Mowat takes up in 
The Desperate People where his People 
of the Deer left his white-hot crusade 
hanging, in wait for the next ignominy 
to be heaped upon these wretched ex- 
pendables to the white man’s goddess 
of gold. 

The Ihalmiut (literally, the People), 
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a once fiercely independent band of 
unique inland Eskimos, were 2,000 
strong and, the author insists, have been 
subjected to outrage, neglect and almost 
systemnatic destruction in cold blood. To- 
day 2 spare handful remain. 

What are the causes of this fantastic 
genocide in normally humanitarian Can- 
ada? In attempting to reckon with the 
answers, Farley Mowat exhibits as 
strong a penchant for pipe dreams as 
for his briar and his turtle-neck sweater. 
He maintains that the commercial ex- 
ploitation of the white fox, the brain 
child of the trading companies has ir- 
revocably altered the status of the Ihal- 
miut from that of the hunter to the 
precarity of the trapper. In unscrupu- 
lous exchange for the little foxes, the 
traders unloaded unnourishing—in fact, 
killing—white flour, white sugar, tea, 
radios and shoddy clothes. In order to 
trap the pelts, much in demand by the 
vain world of fashion, the Eskimos (and 
a host of white trappers, too) were forced 
to use as bait the deer, the Tuktu which 
had been the very basis of their whole 
physical, social and moral life. Tuktu, 
the bountiful, which flowed past their 
tenting places in untold thousands and 
who, the Ihalmiut reasoned, covered 
most of the earth, were wantonly de- 
stroyed in a blood bath similar to the 
American Plains buffalo slaughters. 

Abetting this empire of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company are the Roman Catholic 
Church (the Oblates of Mary Immacu- 
late) and the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police—each in their fields of commerce, 
morals and law enslaving the Eskimo 
and keeping him from his destiny. 

Unquestionably much of what Mowat 
telates is true. But what lies as a trap 
to the unknowing mind of the “outsid- 
er,’ which includes most of the world, 
is the ignorance of what isolation and 
zealotry for the underdog can do to one’s 
thinking. This reviewer has lived quite 
as long as Mr. Mowat as the only white 
man with primitive, desperate and near- 
desperate Indians on isolated Reserves 
in the Northland. As the only white 
man, one can easily become over- 
whelmed with the uniqueness of one’s 
Position and perspective can fade rap- 
idly. 

Mowat assumes categorically that 
primitive man has no faults and only 
environmental influences make for his 
dissolution. He follows up this bit of 
ethnological heresy with an even more 
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false assumption that man can live on 
bread alone. Going still further, he sug- 
gests that pagan mores are wholesome 
and free and a thing to be desired and 
that only humanitarian civil servants 
(with titles attached) are to be the mes- 
siahs of the Eskimos—historical, psy- 
chological and anthropological testimony 
notwithstanding. 

Furthermore, few observers of the 
North, if any at all, would approach 
Mowat’s brazenness in calling the Ob- 
late missionary effort—an apostolate of 
fifty years of sordid poverty, extreme 
suffering and death—as “empire-build- 
ing.” The empire, such as it is, is most 
unimposing. Those imperial accoutre- 
ments amount to a collection of freez- 
ing clap-boarded chapels, austere shacks 
with the barest of needs. 

Mr. Mowat has the power to conjure 
up the phantoms of death and the or- 
deals of a collapse of a centuries-old 
ethos within a decade. This gift could 
have assailed much of the hauteur 
which characterized Canadian thinking 
after Little Rock and Johannesburg. 
However, his attempt to settle scores 
and to preach a passe redemption misses 
the mark. 

James E. Mirorp 


One Chinese Moon, by J. Tuzo Wil- 
son. 274 pp. Hill and Wang. 
$4.95. 


x Preswent of the International 
Union of Geodesy and Geophysics, 
J. Tuzo Wilson was in Moscow in the 
summer of 1958 for the final meeting of 





J. Tuzo Wilson: China’s new formula 





the special committee that had organ- 
ized the International Geophysical Year. 
His unique position in the scientific 
world made it possible for him to return 
to his post (Professor of Geophysics at 
the University of Toronto, Canada) via 
the Trans-Siberian Railway and Red 
China. There he had access to people 
and places that most foreign travellers 
in China cannot see. The highly in- 
formative contents of his diaries have 
now been transformed into an interest- 
ing account of the “forbidden” China 
which he toured for nineteen days—days, 
incidentally, which were ended under 
the light of the new moon that provides 
an attractive title for this book. 

Present conditions in China pose 
many serious problems for all humanity 
as well as for the Chinese. One of every 
four persons alive today is Chinese; no 
other nation’s population comes close to 
the 650,000,000 who comprise the larg- 
est Communist-run nation. Americans 
should be especially concerned since 
blind hatred, fear and distrust, based 
upon tragic events of the past decade, 
have built up the utmost rancor and 
mutual antagonism between the United 
States and Red China. 

It remains for history to judge and re- 
cord the morality of all the conse- 
quences of the Chinese Revolution. Cer- 
tainly not all these consequences are 
necessarily bad insofar as the material 
advancement of the Chinese nation is 
concerned. Professor Wilson’s account 
is revealing in this respect. He tells of 
the expanding educational facilities, in- 
cluding numerous universities whose 
scientists and equipment he could ca- 
pably appraise. He also describes im- 
proved transportation, new factories and 
the much-criticized communes which 
have transformed the good earth of Chi- 
na as well as Sian, Lanchow, Wuhan 
and the other cities visited, including the 
Red capital of Peking. 

Cleverly the author comments upon 
the simple formula the Communists are 
successfully using to control the people 
—hard work! All spare time is occupied 
with occasional parades and frequent 
futile discussions which invariably end 
up in agreement with the party line. 
Coupled with hate campaigns directed 
against “American imperialists” and oth- 
er political enemies are vigorous efforts 
of a positive nature—to abolish illiteracy, 
speed up industrial development, eradi- 
cate “the four evils—sparrows, flies, mos- 
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quitoes and bugs.” Thus, reconstruction 
has been accomplished with everyone 
much too tired and busy to organize an 
opposition. The thoughtful person will 
learn from this readable volume the sad, 
significant fact that the minds of most 
Chinese apparently are so well occupied 
that they have little time to feel the loss 
of their old religions and philosophies 
or the disruption of their family lives. 
Ricuarp J. Houx 


The Communist Persuasion, by 
Eleutherius Winance, O.S.B. 239 
pp. Kenedy. $3.95. 


— RuMoRS and reports from 
Red China during the past few years 
indicate that, despite Vatican opposition 
and condemnation, new bishops are be- 
ing consecrated there. This has caused 
many to ask themselves whether their 
estimation of the Church’s strength in 
China was exaggerated. However, sober 
reports both before Communist seizure 
and from expelled missionaries confirm 
China’s spiritual solidity even though 
numerically the Church is comparative- 
ly small—about four million Catholics 
in a population of approximately 463 
million. Even Rome recognized this 
strength when in 1946 the Archbishop 
of Peking was created China’s first Card- 
inal. 

The mystery of the events, especially 
since 1950, becomes clearer after a read- 
ing of Father Winance’s experiences 
with Chinese Hsio-Hsi or brainwashing 
techniques. Regrettably, very few books 
on the Chinese persecution of the Cath- 
olic Church saw light in English; there- 
fore, The Communist Persuasion is dou- 
bly valuable. Twenty-six months as mis- 
sionary and teacher in China qualify 
Father Winance to speak authentically 
of his experiences and to analyze the 
calculated re-education to Communism 
which Mao Tse-tung has inaugurated. 
Westerners who have not experienced 
it, may (and many did) smugly call it 
impossible of realization. “But anyone 
brought up on the Christian idea of the 
dignity of man could never have imag- 
ined the extent of the sacrifice of the 
most sacred human rights, or the degree 
of spiritual brutalization and scorn of 
the human person that would go into 
the acquiring of its economic objectives 
on the part of this impersonal and omni- 
potent monster.” 
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Father Winance divides his book into 
three parts examining in turn the tech- 
niques and psychology of “re-education,” 
his own trial and expulsion by the Chi- 
nese Reds, and the present situation in 
Communist China. In the last section he 
points to the difficulty of proving the 
Communists blatantly wrong. They pro- 
claim laws and decrees, but interpret 
them according to their purpose of the 
moment. The classic example of that 
was the proclamation of the policy of 
the “Hundred Flowers,” which sudden- 
ly wilted from the icy winds of 1956, 
once the blooms were identified. 

In the doctrine of the “Three Autono- 
mies” for the Chinese Church—admin- 
istrative, economic and apostolic—there 
seemed to be the traditional elements of 
making the Chinese Church self-sup- 
porting and no longer a missionary 
church. It soon became clear that the 
doctrine’s aim was to tear the Chinese 
Church away from Rome and to use it 
as an instrument for its own eventual 
destruction. Pius XII recognized the sit- 
uation, but how many in China were 
able to so analyze it? Bishops who had 
sworn not to consecrate without Rome’s 
authorization did, under the influence 
of Hsio-Hsi and other pressures, conse- 
crate at least twenty illicit shepherds. 
Are they playing the Communist game, 
or attempting to salvage what they can? 

There apparently exists some ray of 
hope for there are also martyrs in Chi- 
na. In an atmosphere of pressure, lies, 
spying, accusations, persecution and 
sometimes of defection, there are mar- 
velous examples of Christian fortitude. 
These people do not ask for surcease, 
but, with Bishop Ignatius Kung Pin-mei 
of Shanghai, pray, “We ask you only, O 
Holy Mother, to sustain our poor 
strength.” Father Winance’s book, brief 
but well documented, may well serve 
to alert those who will shrug off Chi- 
nese Communism as too far away—for 
even the coolie is our neighbor. 

Watter C. Jasxrevicz, S.J. 


Wisdom of the West, by Bertrand 
Russell. 320 pp. Doubleday. 
$12.50. 


TS BOOK, compiled by the famous 
British philosopher, edited by Paul 
Foulkes, printed on thick paper and lav- 
ishly illustrated with 500 pictures, aims 
at nothing less than introducing a pub- 





lic, hitherto unacquainted with the sub- 
ject, to the main currents of Westem 
philosophy and the relations that link 
them to the historical and cultural char- 
acteristics of the several periods. It is 
questionable whether such an aim can 
be attained at all. Condensing the 
wealth of occidental thought within so 
narrow a space inevitably entails far- 
going simplifications, as the author him- 
self acknowledges. It also means that 
only those philosophies can be presented 
which appear of primary importance to 
the writer; therewith an element of sub- 
jectivity is introduced. 

Simplifications are always in danger 
of becoming falsifications and subjective 
choice is open to criticism, and so is the 
amount of space accorded to the individ- 
ual thinkers. One wonders, for example, 
why Heidegger—certainly one of the 
great influences in contemporary 
thought—is dealt with only in one short 
paragraph, whereas other “existential- 
ists” are given ample consideration, or 
why the name of Husserl does not oc- 
cur. It is also doubtful whether the book 
will render the services for which it is 
intended; there are many allusions, cas- 
ual remarks, left unexplained which 
may well baffle the untrained reader. 
But, perhaps, it is not possible to do bet- 
ter than the author did. His text is emi- 
nently readable, stimulating, sometimes 
amusing. Perusal of the book will not 
make anyone really acquainted with 
philosophy, but it may arouse interest 
and lead one to discovering the signif 
cance of ideas in the history of mankind. 

Unfortunately, however, the reader 
will also be deceived inasmuch as there 
are many more or less serious inaccura- 
cies. For instance: Antisthenes was not 
born in Megara but in Athens; Descar- 
tes was not the first to publish a philo 
sophical work in the vernacular fot 
Nicholas of Oresme wrote some treatises 
in French about two centuries earlier; 
Hegel, after leaving Jena, did not be 
come headmaster of a grammar school, 
but of a gymnasium, etc. These are mi- 
nor blemishes, but blemishes they are. 
It is more disturbing to read a rather 
distorted presentation of St. Augustine's 
thought, or to be told that Boethius was 
not a Christian. The latter view had, in 
deed, been held prior to 1877 but gen 
erally has been abandoned in view of 
recently-discovered evidence. Nor can it 
be maintained that medieval specula- 
tion was “dominated” by the notion of 
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innate ideas; this statement is the more 
ystonis xing since the author recognizes, 
in a ‘ater passage, that Aristotelian- 
Thomistic Scholasticism rejected this 
notion altogether. 

These and other defects make the 
bok «a rather unreliable guide, even 
though one recognizes the ability of the 
juthor to condense in a few sentences 
the essentials of a philosophical system. 
Were it not for a certain bias—which, 
perhaps, is unavoidable—and for the 
erors, of which only a few could be 
mentioned, the book might be as good 
an introduction to its topic as can be 
achieved. There is no doubt that Rus- 
ell tries to be as objective as possible 
and that he is not one who considers 
philosophical speculation a “meaning- 
less” enterprise. He does not hold, as 
many do today, that all past philosophy 
has to be discarded in favor of this or 
that current in contemporary thought. 
Perhaps his attitude could be character- 
ied as that of an aloof and benevolent 
skepticism; he certainly does not want 
to “convert” his readers to a definite 
philosophical creed. And it is revealing 
that of all the portraits in the volume, 
nly one is a caricature: the author of 
the book. 


Rupotr ALLErRs 


The Search for the Tassili Frescoes, 
by Henri Lhote. Translated by 
Alan Houghton Brodrick. 236 pp. 
Dutton. $6.95. 


N ONE of the most desiccative and for- 

bidden areas of the earth, Henri 
Lhote—a pupil of the world’s leading 
archaeologist, Abbe Breuil—discovered 
what is perhaps the world’s greatest col- 
lection of prehistoric rock paintings and 
carvings. This discovery was made dur- 
ing a 1956 expedition to the central Sa- 
hara Desert—an area where at least four 
different cultures flourished during the 
6,000 Neolithic years immediately pre- 
ceding the Christian era. The many dif- 
ferent art styles and phases will arouse 
the greatest popular interest in the Tas- 
ili finds, but, archaeologically speaking, 
the different cultures (hunters, herds- 
men, pastoralists, etc.) identified by this 
expedition open many lines of new re- 
search. The mass of documentary evi- 
dence gathered under the most taxing 
conditions in those sixteen months will 
take many years to collate and assess. 
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From “The Search for the Tassili Frescoes” 


Tassili detail: ‘Living creatures caught in movement’’ 


The earlier art styles, the work of Ne- 
gro artists, are symbolic in character; 
they picture schematic figures and ex- 
tremely large heads. These basic char- 
acteristics persist through succeeding im- 
provements in technique. Finding Ne- 
gro influences this far north in Africa 
adds a new dimension in our under- 
standing of what is, more or less, a vague 
area, namely, early Negro history. Even- 
tually, Egyptian and even Cretan influ- 
ences appear in the frescoes and open 
the way to relating the Nile to other 
parts of Africa. Until now, no one has 
even suggested that Egyptian influence 
ever penetrated so far west of the Nile. 


About 3500 B.C. the naturalistic or 
“Bovidian” period introduces entirely 
new art styles and peoples who, in all 
likelihood, came from the Nile valley 
itself. Lhote is probably correct in de- 
claring that no other artists have ever 
been more successful in depicting “liv- 
ing creatures caught in movement.” Ani- 
mals and men veritably “come alive” so 
that “it is even possible to read in the 
faces the various emotions felt by thes 
combatants.” 

The art treasures discovered in the 
prehistoric grottoes of northern Spain 
and southwestern France have influ- 
enced many modern artist. If past expe- 
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rience is any criterion, one need not be 
a prophet to predict that the sophisti- 
cated Stone Age paintings and carvings 
of Tassili—astounding in their range of 
design, color, style and variation—will 
become the inspiration of a new stage in 
the development of modern art. The 100 
fine plates reproduced here from the 
thousands collected by Lhote and his 
associates would seem, to this pedestrian 
non-initiate, inspiration enough for a 
whole new generation of artists. 


SyLvester A. Sreper, S.V.D. 


Life in the Crystal Palace, by Alan 


Harrington. 263 pp. Knopf. 
$4.50. 


Men at the Top, by Osborn Elliott. 
246 pp. Harper. $3.95. 


M* HarrINGTON is no Peeping Tom. 
On the contrary he is “knocking 
on the picture window trying to get at- 
tention . . . saying: ‘Here, look. This is 
the way we live and how we feel about 
it.” If you look—by courtesy of a man 
who spent four years doing public rela- 
tions behind the window and then quit 
—you will see life in the sumptuous rur- 
al headquarters of a very prosperous and 
seemingly impregnable (economically 
speaking) big business employing in all 
34,000 people. Numerous scientific 
Peepers have dealt with the more gen- 
eral phenomenon under the dull label, 
corporate welfare state, and those ac- 
quainted with The Organization Man, 
by W. H. Whyte, Jr., are up to date 
and will be for some time. But anyone 
with a fair share of the new leisure 
(those with less can stop with the first 
chapter that tells all) and a taste for 
personal histories, including the au- 
thor’s, may find the “insider” approach 
rather rewarding. 

Of course, there is more to the book 
than that. Mr. Harrington is a talented, 
poetic moralist and so sensitive to the 
ambiguities of his own particularly ex- 
otic specimen among private welfare en- 
claves that he wisely restrains his cri- 
tique. Though perhaps overly cautious, 
his message is clear: this not too offen- 
sively self-righteous utopia tends to kill 
the personality in the deeper sense of 
ego or self. And, what is most important, 
it’s not at all a case of murder, but sui- 
cide. The slayer even congratulates him- 
self upon his departure from that other 
“outside” world where people are not 
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Alan Harrington: Latest model in refuges 


predictably congenial; working condi- 
tions not fabulous; status and self-re- 
spect not assured; initiative, responsibili- 
ty and decisions not vaporized by careful 
organization, “team play” and commit- 
tees. The only catch for many, while 
some succeed in keeping busily active, 
is the day of resurrection, the day of 
the “deferred reward’—retirement. The 
generous pension fund and the accumu- 
lated eight per cent (five per cent from 
you, three per cent from the company) 
of yearly salary invested (by the com- 
pany) in blue-chip stocks, though ample 
for continued security and once capable 
of great seduction, have no regenerative 
powers when the person is called upon 
to live again in freedom. 

Does this pitiful, too eager acceptance 
of the spiritual and material comforts 
and securities proffered by the Crystal 
and other less brilliant Palaces represent 
the production of a new American spe- 
cies as Mr. Harrington’s experience leads 
him to believe? Probably not, for aren’t 
we always and everywhere tending to 
escape the human condition? Isn't it 
more likely that this phony Palace is 
simply the latest model in refuges? And 
if one places this and other Palaces in 
the context of a depersonalizing econ- 
omy, they may in some ways be excel- 
lent temporary igloos carved out of a 
world of icy human relations. Mr. Har- 
rington, we think, intimates as much. 

In the other book, Men at the Top, 
Mr. Osborn Elliott, managing editor of 
Newsweek, tries to tell us what the lead- 
ers of American business and industry 


are like. As opposed to Mr. Harrington 
who at least tries to interpret scriously 
his characters, Mr. Elliott has loaded all 
chapters with great numbers of verbg- 
tims culled from eighty responses to a 
four-page questionnaire sent to nearly 
300 executives and from some 200 in- 
terviews gathered in the fall of 1958 on 
a ten-city tour. He and his “research 
associate,” Mr. Rod Gander, “had talked 
to the world’s largest producers and sell- 
ers” of the economy’s more important 
articles. Well, so what? Such a fishing 
expedition was bound to net a mess of 
data but what were the fishermen trying 
to catch, how fine was the mesh, what 
was thrown back, etc.? 

His “is not a scientific book, nor is it 
statistical, nor even inclusive”; he did 
“not set out to prove anything.” “I have 
attempted to play the role of reporter, 
and if by reporting fairly I have contrib 
uted some new information and a greater 
measure of insight into United States 
business and its leaders, I will have ac- 
complished what I set out to do.” With- 
out bothering with the implicit claim to 
objectivity, our business-mag-Boswell 
has not recorded and published much 
that is new information, little that has 
not already been imposed upon the 
American mind by “paid eulogizers’ 
who, Mr. Elliott feels, along with “pro 
fessional critics,” have long misrepre- 
sented America’s chief executives. Given 
Mr. Elliott’s feeling, we anxiously wait 
ed for him to ask the men at the top 
why they employed “eulogizers.” It was 
in vain. As for deeper insight, the less 
said the better. 

Other than trying to smash stereotypes 
of our leaders, Mr. Elliott also seems to 
ask if they can meet Anastas I. Miko 
yan’s challenge of last January (later 
repeated by Mr. K.): “Let’s compete.’ 
Since businessmen’s influence on Ameti- 
can life is admittedly vast, that question 
is an important one. But unfortunately 
the author never took the question se 
riously—to judge from the parade of 
platitudes resulting from his investiga 
tions. His last chapter, however, cor 
tains some fairly interesting material 
that belatedly trys to come to grips with 
the problem; but the answer is nothing 
more than a slightly optimistic and pious 
hope that successful leaders of business 
in a business society can build a better 
Palace, “that it will be the businessman 
who is challanging Communism.” 

R. W. FauLHaser 
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big fusiness and Free Men, by 
Jarnes C. Worthy. 205 pp. Har- 
per. $4. 


HIs BOOK by a vice-president of 

Sears, Roebuck is about big business 
as a human and social institution. The 
author's major concerns are the means 
of preserving the essentials of human 
freedom in a society of large-scale organi- 
zation, and the emerging responsibilities 
of businessmen. 

Mr. Worthy is most successful in 
pointing out a major cause of the threat- 
ened loss of freedom in private enter- 
prise. Most Americans, he says, are sus- 
picious, skeptical and even hostile to 
big business and its representatives. “If 
big business restricts output to increase 
prices it is guilty of ‘restraint of trade.’ 
Pursuit of the same ends by small busi- 
ness is applauded as ‘fair trade,’ by or- 
ganized labor as ‘collective bargaining,’ 
and by farmers as ‘parity.’ The seman- 
tic differences are striking.” 

What is the source of this suspicion 
and antagonism? It arose understand- 
ably out of the abuses of the big busi- 
ness barons of the last century. But that 
age has passed. An important reason 
why the hostility did not pass with it 
is that businessmen give the appear- 
ance of defending such practices when 
they uphold the old Smithian social 
tenet, “Business in the pursuit of its own 
self-interest automatically promotes the 
good of all.” Ironically, they preach this 
doctrine, but practice, personally and 
corporately, a humanism and altruism 
that is just as highly developed as that 
of any group of people in society. 

Mr. Worthy is not nearly so success- 
ful in proposing ways to counter this 
threat to freedom of enterprise. Im- 
proving public understanding of the 
tole of the corporation may help a little, 
he says. He also proposes some ways 
that businessmen may act to inspire the 
workers’ confidence in private enter- 
prise (workers are, after all, a very large 
part of those Americans who are suspi- 
cious of big business). He suggests, for 
example, a plan of distributing respon- 
sibility more broadly. But in the area of 
practical solutions, Worthy’s suggestions 
appear entirely inadequate to combat so 
strong an historical trend as is that to- 
ward public control. 

Nonetheless, the book is interesting 
and informative. “Big businessmen” will 
do well to use it as a manual of political 
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and social responsibility. Moreover, it is 
a popular book, and any number of 
well-developed judgments will interest 
the general public. 

There are many challenging notions, 
but the one that Worthy thinks is espe- 
cially important dominates the last chap- 
ter: the modern businessman is a liber- 
al, not a conservative. Being a liberal 
means being receptive to change; this 
fits his needs better than protecting es- 
tablished traditions and institutions—the 
role of the conservative. Liberalism suits 
the businessman in his need to inno- 
vate, in his quest for freedom, and even, 
though he often conceals it, in his con- 
cern for human welfare. 

Witt R. Waters 


The Image Merchants, by Irwin 
Ross. 288 pp. Doubleday. $4.50. 


bg IDEA that public opinion is born 
in the subconscious of the individ- 
ual is another modern inheritance from 
Freud. The social scientists and profes- 
sionals in advertising and public rela- 
tions have been working with this no- 
tion for nearly forty years, and a good 
piece of it is little more than Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric as it might be updated by a 
Life editorial writer. By now every prop- 
agandist must know that the facts are 
not nearly so important as what people 
think are the facts—truth is reduced to 
a pragmatic image. 

The word, at last, is getting around 
to the victims. Two years ago, journalist 
Vance Packard (The Hidden Persuad- 
ers) put the finger on the manipulators 
in advertising. Now Irwin Ross, author 
(Strategy for Liberals) and New York 
Post reporter, takes on the PR industry. 
Ross’ book is less of a hatchet job than 
a brightly written, impressively thor- 
ough survey of the field; the author has 
the air of a man trying to be objective 
but willing to draw blood as the need 
arises. The result is a salty but realistic 
layman’s introduction to the entire PR 
“posture”: history and theory, leading 
independents, press agentry, corporation 
staff PR, ethics, achievements, even a 
chapter on job prospects. 

Much of the content should be dis- 
turbing. The power to persuade, by 
whatever means, carries grave responsi- 
bility in a democracy, which at least 
theoretically is dependent upon public 
opinion. Ross clearly indicates that many 


PR men have troubled consciences but 
are adrift ethically in a murky business 
where the chief deterrent seems to be: 
how would it look if it came out in the 
papers? 

PR certainly cannot, Ross concludes, 
be wholly condemned. There is nothing 
wrong with providing information where 
none existed before, or with “doing 
good” even for selfish reasons. But then 
there is also the subtle corruption of 
the journalistic media, the deception of 
“the faked research project, the ‘kept’ 
expert, the dubious medical claim, the 
subsidized ‘front’ organization, the di- 
versionary ‘created event.’” 

“Images, images, images,” Sen. Hu- 
bert Humphrey said recently. “Some- 
times I wonder how Abe Lincoln would 
have greeted a TV make-up man who 
wanted to cover up the warts. I think 
the American people are getting a little 
tired of ‘images.’ Of nonsense as the 
image of common sense. Of public rela- 
tions as the image of public service. Of 
showmanship as the image of leader- 
ship.” 

James W. ArnoLp 


In Friendly Candor, by Edward 
Weeks. 301 pp. Atlantic-Little, 
Brown. $4. 


TT BE picayunish about it, a re- 
nowned editor (or his editor) ought 
to know better than to use a tautological 
title, especially for a book that has a 
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good deal to do with the trade of writ- 
ing. For of course the word “candor” pre- 
supposes a frank and open sense of fair- 
ness, a disposition of attitude that can- 
not be construed in the alternative con- 
cept, unfriendly. 

Edward Weeks, as practically every- 
one must know, has been Mr. Atlantic 
Monthly for well over two decades—a 
considerable length of time when you 
measure mortality rates and fortunes of 
both editors and their magazines. But 
the account of his time spent in and out 
of the Atlantic ofhce, on Arlington 
Street in Boston, cannot be held any- 
where near as fascinating as, say, Thur- 
ber’s Years With Ross; and one must 
note that the writers Mr. Weeks has 
assembled about him do not compare in 
stature with the authors associated with 
such editors as Ross of The New Yorker 
or Maxwell Perkins of Scribners. 

Perhaps the best part of In Friendly 
Candor has to do with the collaboration 
of Nordhoff and Hall in writing the 
Bounty trilogy; there is not much argu- 
ment, at least from this quarter, that 
Mutiny on the Bounty itself is one of 
the outstanding adventure stories—and 
as Mr. Weeks himself contends—one of 
the outstanding historical novels of our 
time. Only an impractical purist would 
argue otherwise. 

The trouble is that Mr. Weeks is not 
himself enough of a purist in his writ- 
ing to make a memorable book. What 
are we to make of an editor who blithe- 
ly puts down a sentence like this: “We 
were on our way to Plum Island for 
what was the boy’s last until he returns 
from the Army ” (Fairly harmless, per- 
haps, but one is entitled to expect bet- 
ter than that from a man who is sup- 
posed to know good writing.) Also, as 
a self-appointed member of the squire- 
archy, Mr. Weeks has debilitated an 
otherwise acceptable book by appending 
to it a collection of tired “editorials” and 
country-stvle essays. But it takes more 
than candor to write a good book; it 
takes the need of urgent conviction. 
Tuomas P. McDonneELy 


Approach to Christian Sculpture, by 
Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. 191 pp. 
Sheed and Ward. $3.75. 


OR THE THIRD time Dom Hubert van 
Zeller has produced a book whose 


theme, composed of arguments, progress- 
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From “Approach to Christian Sculpture” | 


Detail of ‘“The Last Supper,’’ by Dom Hubert van Zeller 


es toward a particular goal in the last 
chapter. Approach to Penance and Ap- 
proach to Prayer, each on the same plan, 
discussed the spiritual development of 
the life of men devoted to penance and 
prayer. This volume outlines the spirit- 
ual approach applied to the making of 
an art form—sculpture. The chapters 
deal progressively with remote through 
proximate to immediate factors in creat- 
ing sculpture. The author attempts to 
prove his argument for stone as the fin- 
est material for sculpture; he accepts 
wood, but rejects clay as a medium be- 
cause it cannot be carved. He further 
believes that some materials are more 
remote from true sculpture than others, 
just as the spirit and method of making 
sculpture differ in each new historical 
period. After analyzing the physical, 
material and spiritual drawbacks that 
have in the past prevented certain sculp- 
ture and other arts from attaining ex- 
cellence, he states tersely, “When the 
vision of light and truth fades, the cri- 


teria of artistic achievement drop to a 
different level.” 

The author attempts to analyze the 
qualities and integrity of the arts, for 
to be classified as an object of sacred art, 
the art object must be directed toward 
God and the service of religion. On the 
other hand, a violation of beauty may 
occur when one art imitates another. 
The author feels that we judge works of 
art too much by the way they affect us. 
Rather should we analyze beauty in te 
lation to the qualities that give that art 
true beauty. 

Dom Hubert’s statements are some- 
times lent variety by a touch of humor. 
Sometimes the humor is supplied by 4 
single phrase, and again by the contrast 
of incongruity in diction. One moment 
he will use the simple, unadorned lang 
uage of the vernacular, and the next, 
will contrast it with the sublimity of 
firm faith and conviction. Sometimes he 
raises questions and answers them with 
a single statement that needs no em 
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large nent. Elsewhere he tells of a crit- 


_ic’s protest because a carving did not 


look ‘ike nature. His answer is, “Art and 


nature are not in competition.” Again 
| he expresses the opinion that the “things 


you belittle are the ones of which you 


see little.” 


Dom Hubert calls for the concerted 
effort of Catholic artists, priests and lay- 
men to work together for the betterment 
of Church art. He himself suggests a 
number of solutions. He extols the 
“roundness” of sculpture and explains 
his own position which is presented 
carefully and logically. There is little 
that could have been added. The author 
is convinced of his subject and so is 
convincing in his presentation of it. The 
Christian sculptor “prays as he carves 
and carves what he prays.” This is Dom 
Hubert’s creed. 

Sister Mary Janet, B.V.M. 


A Concise History of Modern Paint- 
ing, by Herbert Read. 376 pp. 
485 plates, 100 in color. Praeger. 
$7.50. 


[* THE introduction to this well-illus- 
trated volume, the author states that 
a “comprehensive history of modern 
painting is not at present possible, if 
only for the reason that such history has 
not yet reached the end of its develop- 
ment.” His purpose, then, is to account 
concisely for the movements “which to- 
gether constitute the extremely complex 
change that has taken place in the art 
of painting.” He explains omissions of 
the “naive” painters whose work does 
“not affect the main trend of painting,” 
and of realistic painters whose style 
“continues with little variation the aca- 
demic traditions of the nineteenth cen- 
tury” for the criterion of modernity 
adopted is that of Paul Klee stating the 
“intention of the painter is not to re- 
flect the visible, but to make visible.” 

Sir Herbert commences his discussion 
with Paul Cezanne—his methods, real- 
ization of visual apprehension of the 
motif and modulation of this into a 
painting. These are the essential factors 
influencing modern. painters, and this 
book shows how each artist develops so- 
lutions to these problems, sometimes 
with the “modulation” of this apprehen- 
sion the dominant factor. 

The words of the artists themselves 
are often used to show their purpose, 
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awareness to situations and their uni- 
versal and undeviating aim “to present 
a clear and distinct visual image of sen- 
suous experience.” Generalities, categor- 
ical groupings and anecdotal sketches are 
avoided by the author who discusses ar- 
tists’ personal points of view and differ- 
ences among individual and group pur- 
poses. We are shown how the style of 
an artist and his views affect not only 
his own work, but also the ideas and 
works of other painters, sculptors and 
architects in many parts of the world. 

Profound and prophetic statements 
are authoritatively given which assist us 
in analyzing the intent behind some- 
times baffling paintings and provide the 
key for insight and understanding. 
Statements on the development of art 
theory and the visual expression of the 
artist will be valuable for artists and 
students alike. The main theories un- 
derlying modern painting, those of Klee 
and Kandinsky, are clearly and essen- 
tially presented in both text and illus- 
trations. Events of the times and their 
reflection in and influence upon the arts 
are well stated. 

Large, clear illustrations complement 
the text, and the appendix presents a 
pictorial survey in chronological order. 
A rather basic, fundamental bibliogra- 
phy presents a list for the general reader 
rather than for art specialists. 

This book provides basic keys for un- 
locking the barriers of unapprehended 
modern painting. The problem of com- 
munication is “perhaps the final problem 
confronting the modern artist,” and this 
is indeed a volume which provides en- 
lightenment. BERENICE REED 





Herbert Read: Of modern art and artists 





The Anger of Achilles: Homer's 


lliad, translated by Robert 
Graves. 383 pp. Doubleday. 
$4.95. 


ITHOUT SUBSCRIBING to all of Mr. 
Graves’ theories about Homer, I 
heartily agree with his idea that a great 
deal of pompous nonsense masquerading 
as higher criticism has been written 
about the blind minstrel and his two 
poems. Mr. Graves feels it is only right 
that he translate Homer as he thinks 
Homer ought to be presented. And he 
has done a fine piece of work in bring- 
ing the ancient story to life in present- 
day terms. Looking at his work, one is 
moved to say with Odysseus, “It seems 
only yesterday, or the day before, that 
the ships of the Achaeans assembled at 
Aulis bearing ills for Priam and the Tro- 
jans.” We need more valiant translators 
like Mr. Graves who will go out there 
swinging, whether they strike out or not. 
The distinguished author thinks Ho- 
mer was a satirist and was poking fun 
at some of the stuffy generals who, for 
motives of self-interest, led troops to the 
Trojan War. He may well be right; he 
presents an impressive list of evidence 
which will interest the experts. 

But the average reader will read this 
fine book more for its style and sense of 
immediacy than to settle obscure ques- 
tions. Mr. Graves has translated most of 
the Iliad into prose, and what a lively 
sense-packed translation it is. Now and 
then he bursts into song, but is unable 
to sustain the lyric muse for long, so 
again he lapses into prose. Some critics 
might hold that his verse is a consider- 
able distance from poetry. 

This is the most interesting transla- 
tion of Homer to come on the market in 
a long time. On the whole, it is close 
to the Greek, but now and then in his 
anxiety to convey what he feels to be 
the inner sense, the translator gets a lit- 
tle far from the exact words. Such ges- 
tures are usually pardonable—and often 
to be commended. 

The illustrations by Ronald Searle re- 
mind me more of pen-and-ink cartoons 
than straight pictures, but they have an 
undeniable verve, and the same Eulen- 
spiegal spirit animates them that some- 
times seizes the distinguished translater. 
The reader will chuckle oftener than he 
might suspect. This is a worthy addi- 
tion to the long shelf of previous books 
by Mr. Graves. 

L. V. Jacks 
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Mark Twain and Southwestern Hu- 
mor, by Kenneth S. Lynn. 300 pp. 
Atlantic-Little, Brown. $5. 


on CaMILLo once declared to God: 

“You know human nature, but I 
know Italians.” The statement, in rec- 
ognizing the disparity between ideals 
and actions, is one of the essence of the 
comic. Meditation on it gives an awful 
validity to what Kenneth S. Lynn, in 
Mark Twain and American Humor, has 
to say about American culture in gen- 
eral. 

Dr. Lynn’s thesis is that Mark Twain 
was a self-conscious artist whose humor- 
ous criticism of American culture was 
based upon a long tradition of comic 
writers who showed a peculiarly Ameri- 
can frontier reaction to the alternating 
reception and rejection of European 
culture. Dr. Lynn finds the germ of this 
phenomenon in the awkward attempts 
of colonials to transplant English cul- 
ture to an obviously primitive frontier 
land. Byrd and Franklin, who were sen- 
sitive to the European tradition, failed 
as cultural leaders, since the forces of 
the American earth were overpowering 
adversaries. They became examples of 
the gentleman who was outnumbered by 
the rustics. In time, American gentle- 
man writers began to recount the antics 
of the rustics, so that there arose two 
stock figures in American stories and 
sketches: the well-controlled gentleman 
and the anti-social clown. 

In the first part of his book, Dr. Lynn 
traces in detail the development of 
American literature of humor and local 
color by writers now long forgotten. 
Other than creating the characters of 
the gentleman and the clown, their main 
contribution lay in a keen sensitivity 
to dialect and the development of the 
vernacular. The second part of the book 
focuses on the evolution of Mark Twain 
as a writer. It is Dr. Lynn’s conviction 
that Mark Twain can be explained in 
terms of his predecessors. Whereas the 
humorous writers of the first half of the 
nineteenth century possessed the region- 
al ideals of the South, Twain, himself 
a Southerner, lost his regional preju- 
dices and became a true American when 
he went to the democratic West. And 
whereas the previous writers were gen- 
tlemen who entertained by pointing the 
finger of scorn at the rustics, Twain 
unified the two classes by having the 
rustic tell the story in the vernacular, 
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at the same time retaining the critical 
attitude of the gentleman. ‘Twain could 
thus speak more authoritatively as an 
American writer. 

The book pretends no more than to 
explain Mark Twain as a writer. Dr. 
Lynn's theory has a plausibility to it. 
The impression one gains, however, is 
that it explains Twain’s cultural aridity 
and desperation. By rejecting the self- 
controlled gentleman and by concentrat- 
ing on the doubts, frustrations and cru- 
dities of the rustic, he failed to give the 
direction to his comments that we are 
accustomed to find in the art of the 
Great Tradition. Twain knew Ameri- 
can human nature, but he was ignorant 
of those ideals of humanity that make 
life worth living. Like Don Camillo, he 
frets about the immediate and cannot 
see the ultimates. 

Whether or not one accepts Dr. 
Lynn’s critical thesis, Mark Twain and 
Southwestern Humor is an arresting 
book. Its revelation of the early nine- 
teenth-century American religious, so- 
cial and political mores is enlightening. 
The more we read of them, the more we 
realize the situation that faced ‘Twain— 
and that still faces us. 

Daniet T. MrrcHery 


The Irish Novelists, 1800-1850, by 
Thomas Flanagan. 362 pp. Co- 
lumbia University Press. $6.75. 

The Irish Writers: Literature and 
Nationalism, 1880-1940, by Her- 
bert Howarth. 318 pp. Hill and 
Wang. $4.50, cloth; $1.95, pa- 
per. 


aaosee gg of the Anglo-Irish literary 
revival have usually accepted the 
publication of W. B. Yeats’ The Wan- 
derings of Oisin in 1889 as a starting 
point, while Swift, Goldsmith and oth- 
er Irish literary figures who wrote in 
English are considered part of the Brit- 
ish, rather than the Irish, tradition. Mr. 
Flanagan, however, takes a somewhat 
different stand; in his study of five nov- 
elists who did their major work in Ire- 
land during the first half of the nine- 
teenth-century, he emphasizes the Irish- 
ness of their approach, and decries the 
narrow nationalistic attitude which de- 
nies them inclusion in the Irish literary 
hierarchy. He has chosen to discuss the 
five people whom he considers of ma- 
jor importance in the Irish fiction of the 





period: Maria Edgeworth, Lady Mor- 
gan, John Banim, Gerald Grithn and 
William Carleton; of the group only 
Miss Edgeworth is widely read outside 
Ireland today; and of the others, Grifhin 
alone still commands an audience of 
any size within Ireland itself. 

The Irish Novelists is a scholarly 
study, admirably written and thoroughly 
documented. Some scholars (particularly 
in Ireland), will challenge Mr. Flana- 
gan’s major thesis, while others will 
wonder at his including Lady Morgan, 
a minor figure at best, while leaving out 
LeFanu, Lever and Lover. This review- 
er, while willing to accept the author's 
thesis, with some major reservations, 
feels that the work fails on two counts 
which have nothing to do with the sub- 
ject mater at all—the author’s truculent 
manner and his almost lordly deatch- 
ment from his subject. This is, however, 
an important work, and the writer is to 
be commended for reviving interest in 
novelists unjustly forgotten. 

In The Irish Writers, Herbert How- 
arth reworks some rather familiar 
ground. His study of Joyce, J. M. Synge, 
George Russell CAE), Lady Gregory, 
W. B. Yeats and George Moore is 
sketchy, wildly subjective in its ap- 
proach and occasionally almost incoher- 
ent; but Howarth is enthusiastic and 
genuinely interested in his material. 
One feels that his efforts to find the 
roots of the Irish revival in the darkness 
of primitive rite lean too heavily upon 
the mythographers and not enough 
upon common sense to have much val- 
idity. But The Irish Writers is chatty, 
readable and bright. Many may find it 
an excellent introduction to contempo- 
rary Anglo-Irish literature. Mr. How- 
arth does communicate his enthusiasm 
for the subject, but there are really bet- 
ter books which cover the same ground. 

SrepHEeN P. Ryan 


A Mirror of the Ministry in Modern 
Novels, by Horton Davies. 211 


pp. Oxford University Press. 
$3.75. 


D=" BE misled by the dissertation- 
sounding title of this book. While 
it is true that A, Mirror in embryo was 
an undergraduate essay written for an 
Honors degree at the University of Ed- 
inburgh, it is, in maturity, an unusually 
readable and interesting study. What 
Catholic readers will find even more 
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gratify 1g is that the most inspiring and 
movin; chapter of A Mirror is Chapter 
IV, “i he Confessional and the Altar,” 
in which Mr. Davies analyzes Bernanos’ 
The Liary of a Country Priest, Mauri- 
acs A Woman of the Pharisees and 
Graharan Greene’s The Power and the 
Glory. 

Horton Davies, a former Congrega- 
tionalist minister in London, is now 
Henry W. Putnam Professor of Reli- 
gion at Princeton, and it may be prof- 
fered as proof of his scholarly objectivi- 
ty, honesty and understanding that the 
heroes of his book are three Catholic 
priests. Mauriac’s Abbe Calou, in par- 
ticular, appears to be Mr. Davies’ favor- 
ite. Unlike Hilda Graef and Bishop 
Sheen in a recent telecast, Mr. Davies 
sees much more in Mauriac and Greene 
than their gloom. 

By “modern novels” about the minis- 
try, Mr. Davies means those written in 
the last 100 years; from these he has 
chosen twenty for his study. Distributed 
nationally, there are eight American 
novels, nine English (including Maugh- 
am’s “Rain,” referred to below), two 
French and one South African. Denom- 
inationally, the clergymen who serve as 
“mirrors” include Roman Catholics, 
Episcopalians, Congregationalists, Meth- 
odists, Baptists, Unitarians and Seventh 
Day Adventists. Of these, the most sur- 
prising choices, since they are more cari- 
catures than characterizations, are Sin- 
clair Lewis’ Elmer Gantry and Somerset 
Maugham’s Dr. Davidson from “Rain.” 
The inclusion of a short story (“Rain”) 
to provide a “mirror” will lead some 
teaders to wonder how Mr. Davies could 
have overlooked the short stories of J. F. 
Powers. 


A significant measure of the difficulty 
in identifying subjects from modern nov- 
els to serve as mirrors for the Protestant 
ministry may be noted from Mr. Davies’ 
treatment of James Gould Cozzens’ Men 
and Brethren. To Mr. Davies, this novel 
“may well be considered the finest study 
in the English language of the Protes- 
tant minister in the twentieth century,” 
an encomium that has to be called into 
question when Mr. Davies later refers 
to the same novel and says that it is “an 
extremely sensitive portrayal of a mod- 
ern Protestant minister and that is a 
great rarity in contemporary fiction.” In 
short, Men and Brethren hasn’t much 
competition. Moreover, Ernest Cudlipp, 
the novel’s chief character, is described 
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as having no interest in speculative the- 
ology and as one to whom the devotion- 
al life is of “peripheral concern” and 
the sacramental life, of no concern at 
all. Quite a chasm between Cudlipp and 
Calou. 

Catholic theologians and literary crit- 
ics could take issue with Mr. Davies on 
many points. But these differences 
would not detract from the over-all val- 
ue, even including “some ecumenical 
value,” that a forthright study like this 
has. 

Puiu C. Deasy 


The Four Last Things: Collected 
Poems, by Sister M. Madeleva, 
C.S.C. 175 pp. Macmillan. $4. 


O THOSE who remember Sister Made- 

leva’s Collected Poems (1947), the 
new collection may come as a surprise. 
For there is little that is new in this of- 
fering. 

Every honest writer has a reason for 
making—at any time—a collection of his 
verse: it is witness to his art, or at least 
to his desire. But when the poet offers 
a second book which reiterates the com- 
posite statement of the first collection, 
surely a reader questions, “Why?” 

In a Preface of a page and a half, 
Sister Madeleva assays an answer: 


This second and more complete edition 
of my collected poems may very well stand 
as a record of my experience in verse writ- 
ing during my life as a Sister of Holy Cross. 
In the history of literature this is not of 
the slightest importance. But for many 
young writers it may provide help and even 
encouragement. 


Sister explains that she has never 
had leisure for writing, “save such time 
as one takes to recover from flu, winter 
colds, fatigue. . . .” She concludes: “Po- 
etry is a distillation, not a diffusion; a 
high concentrate, not an atomizer. It is 
hard work. It can be the fruit of the 
Sixth Beatitude.” 

But when one has read and sympa- 
thetically reread the Preface and the po- 
ems, the question still seems to be, 
“Why?” This time, the question is not 
so much “why” the collection, as why so 
witty and learned, so alert an educator 
would hope to provide through these 
poems help and encouragement to many 
young writers. 

To assist the young to sustain the 
courage and to find the words and tech- 
nique, the image and approach to eter- 


nal themes in their own times, to be 
deeper and miore daring than their 
teachers have been—does one give them 
forty-five years of a nun’s lyric writing? 

Many of the verses—“Wind Wraith,” 
“Young Moon,” “Pageantry,” “Fantasy” 
—are similar to verses at which young 
college writers are adept, often too adept. 
The recurrent “winds that touch the 
cheek, kiss the hair” blow here as they 
do in  Edna-St.-Vincent-Millay-S a ra- 
Teasdale lyricism of the "Twenties and 
Thirties. Though the lyrics in this col- 
lection are marked by a stained-glass- 
window light, even the light seems— 
when viewed steadily in evaluation—to 
have more roseate tint than illumination. 

Or does one give the young the occa- 
sional verse that served its cause with 
graceful aptness at the time of writing? 

It would seem more pertinent to have 
carefully selected—from the years’ dedi- 
cated labor—a few poems that represent 
the best in theme, technique, dynamic 
form: the keen “I Will Remember Ra- 
hab,” the concentrate of some of the 
quatrains like “Dumb Oxen,” the ad- 
mirable paradoxes of “You Ask My 
Age,” the compassion of “Holy Commu- 
nion in a Hospital,” the technical skill 
of “Ballade on Eschatology.” These 
might well stand as one poet’s gift to 
youth. For the young who are commit- 
ted to writing know, or they must learn, 
that they will read many poets—the best 
of the poets if possible—studying, savor- 
ing, growing on the singular gift in each. 


Sister M. Maura, S.S.N.D. 


The Miracle of Ireland, edited by 
Henri Daniel-Rops. Translated by 
the Earl of Wicklow. 166 pp. Heli- 
con Press. $4.50. 


a ure IntsH are not alone in thinking 
their brand of Catholicism is quite 
unique. The formidable Daniel-Rops, 
in The Miracle of Ireland, has assem- 
bled a panel of scholars (mainly 
French) who agree and who document 
their case with great versatility and per- 
suasion. The results of their research 
will unnerve the professional Irish crit- 
ics and, at the same time, will supply 
disturbing questions for lovers of ‘Ire 
land to meditate. 

The Irish “miracle,” Daniel-Rops says, 
refers to Ireland’s role as evangelist of 
Europe in the Dark Ages. Roman order 
had collapsed. Europe was overrun with 
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barbarianism and blood. Then, her bap- 
tism bath scarcely dried, this small is- 
land set out to re-create the Christian 
form and spirit of the Continent. In 
great part, Ireland succeeded, and the 
success was undoubtedly conditioned by 
the unusual features of the Irish Church 
and faith. 

Irish Catholicism had five distinct 
marks all its own: 

(1) The Irish brought their apostle 
(St. Patrick) to them; he was not sent. 

(2) The Faith came to Ireland with- 
out the accessories of Greek-Roman civ- 
ilization, and therefore was more dis- 
posed to be shaped by the mold of ex- 
isting Irish culture and temperament. 

(3) In Ireland, the Church was mon- 
astic, not secular in character: the Pope 
was “the Abbot of Rome,” Christ was 
“the Abbot of the Blessed in Heaven.” 

(4) The Irish Church was a mission- 
ary Church, spending its finest men and 
energies in ferocious activity through- 
out Europe, from the frozen islands of 
the North Sea to the warm grape-laden 
slopes of Italy. 

(5) Of all signs of Irish Catholicism’s 
originality, its emphasis on penance is 
most certainly primary and not without 
its enduring influence today. 

Of this territory and more do Daniel- 
Rops’ collaborators treat, and if I were 
to express preferences, it would be for 
those chapters on the Irish giants, Co- 
lumban, Gall, Malachy and the rest. 
Their tireless tread shook Europe; their 
faith was that fire the Lord cast upon 
the earth. It is in contrasting their dy- 
namism with the idleness, the sterile po- 
litical disputes, the lack of national pur- 
pose in twentieth-century Ireland that 
one sees the questions The Miracle of 
Ireland points to without answering. 

Rosert OstERMANN 


The Armada, by Garrett Matting- 
ly. 443 pp. Houghton Mifflin. $6. 


© OD BREATHED and they were scat- 
tered.” So runs the legend on 
one of the Elizabethan medals commem- 
orating the defeat of the Spanish Ar- 
mada. The inscription is typical of other 
oversimplifications of that historic bat- 
tle. It caught the popular fancy in Eng- 
land and on the Continent and grew 
into a “golden legend” of British sea- 
manship and Spanish inefficiency, 
though not without religious overtones. 
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For if it was the “winds of God” that 
scattered the Armada, then, plainly, 
He was a Protestant God who could and 
would come again to England’s aid if 
she were faithful to the New Religion. 

For generations historians accepted 
this version of the great naval engage- 
ment. But with the rise of national 
states and overseas empires, with the 
coming of the industrial revolution, ra- 
tionalism and, ultimately, secularism, 
the ideological aspects of the sixteenth- 
century duel were played down in favor 
of economic factors and national rival- 
ries to control the sea-lanes to the Orient 
and the Americas. While admitting that 
some of these factors were present, Dr. 
Mattingly still holds that, like our pres- 
ent-day contest with Communism, it 
was then, as now, a struggle for the 
minds and souls of men. And it was in 
pursuit of this and related problems that 
the author undertook the exhaustive re- 
search evident in this scholarly volume. 

Intended for the general reader inter- 
ested in history, the story opens at Foth- 
eringay, February 18, 1587, the date 
of the execution of Mary Stuart. Com- 
bining the findings of the latest research 
with a felicity of expression and the 
ability of a dramatist to set the stage 
with an economy of actors and dialogue, 
the author presents Mary, clad in black 


Illustration from “The Armada” 
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velvet, as she enters the great hall of 
execution, pauses to locate the black- 
draped block, to face her audience, to 
turn to her judges, and then, confident 
that she could dominate the scene, sinks 
slowly into her chair. Against this back- 
ground, the author sketches the relation- 
ships between the two queens: their 
ambitions, intrigues, plots and counter- 
plots with their political and religious 
implications. The one-sided indictment 
in the warrant was intended to justify 
the verdict: death. Mary had lost the 
political duel with her royal cousin. 
Was she a traitor or a martyr? The ex- 
ecutioner’s “Long live the Queen,” sug- 
gested one answer; Mary’s blood-red 
underdress, as she knelt at the block, 
another. 

The repercussions of Mary’s death re 
verberated throughout the shocked chan- 
celleries on the Continent. In less than 
two years, the political and diplomatic 
lines were drawn, dividing Christian 
Europe into two hostile camps, led by 
Elizabeth and Philip II of Spain, re 
spectively. It was a period of colorful 
personalities and great leaders—among 
them, Alexander Farnese, the greatest 
soldier of the day; Drake and Hawkins, 
carrying on their private war with Spain; 
Catherine de Medici and the three Hen 
rys in France; William of Orange and 
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Pope ‘ ixtus V—all working directly or 
indirec ly for or against the “Great En- 
terpri ,” the preparation of the Armada 
for th: invasion of England. A detailed 
and hizhly technical account of the bat- 
tle is presented along with interesting 
evaluations of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the opposing fleets and their 
effects on the battle’s outcome. 

The Epilogue, with its comments and 
interpretations of various controversial 
issues, is one of the most engaging chap- 
ters of this fascinating story. 

SisreER Mary Aucustina, B.V.M. 


Admirals in Collision, by Richard 
Hough. 182 pp. Viking Press. 
$3.95. 


wes Two sues collide, there are 
necessarily percussions; but when 
one of them is Queen Victoria’s newest 
battleship flying the flag of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British Mediter- 
ranean fleet and the other is under his 
second-in-command, there are bound to 
be repercussions, too, and many of them. 
There were. This book tells of the events 
leading to the collision, the collision it- 
self and its aftermath. How the disas- 
ter, which took place in 1893 in peace- 
time in broad daylight and on a calm 
sea just off the Syrian coast, could have 
occurred was a mystery, and remains 
one still. Admirals in. Collision vividly 
reconstructs what happened. 

Apart from the nautical technicalities 
of the maneuver attempted, it is clear 
that there was so sharp a contrast of per- 
sonalities between Vice-Admiral Sir 
George Tryon of the Victoria and Rear 
Admiral Markham of the Camperdown, 
which sank her, that a collision of some 
sort, whether psychological or physical, 
was inevitable. These two men had been 
antagonists in the naval maneuvers of 
1888 when Sir George bamboozled Ad- 
miral Markham with a mixture of bold- 
ness, cunning and psychological insight. 
They next met, five years later, in the 
Mediterranean. Sir George Tryon was 
an able and determined commander, but 
formidable and exacting—the idol of ad- 
vanced thinkers among the younger ofh- 
‘ers and inventor of a simplified system 
of maneuvers, a system much distrusted 
by the conservatives among the top 
brass. Admiral Markham was quite dif- 
ferent. He did not love the navy and 
would have preferred to devote himself 
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to geographical exploration or archae- 
ology, but he needed the pay. Puritani- 
cal and apparently somewhat indecisive, 
he was not the man for the arduous task 
of keeping up with his forthright com- 
mander. All through the maneuvers of 
1893 Markham had been in difficulties; 
then the disaster occurred. This is what 
the book is about, this and the court- 
martial and the naval heart-searchings 
which followed the collision. 

Necessarily one compares Admirals in 
Collision with Miss Woodham-Smith’s 
The Reason Why, a similar investiga- 
tion of a Victorian blunder, the famous 
charge of the Light Brigade. The pres- 
ent book is not of the same caliber, nei- 
ther so perceptive nor so thorough; 
though plainly intended for the ordinary 
reader, it contains naval technical terms 
which are not self-explanatory; there are 
several misprints and no index. Subject 
to these qualifications, the book may be 
recommended as a lucid and easy-to-read 
account of a notable event. 

Tirmotuy Horner, O.S.B. 


The General Councils of the Church, 
by John L. Murphy. 208 pp. 
Bruce. $3.50. 


ce HAPPY result of Pope John 
XXIII’s plans for a new ecumeni- 
cal council has been an awakening of 
interest in the achievements of past 
councils. This interest has been reflected 
in numerous articles in newspapers and 
magazines, and in such recent mono- 
graphs as Joseph Gill’s excellent Coun- 
cil of Florence and Hubert Jedin’s mag- 
isterial Council of Trent. Recently, Fa- 
ther Raab’s old outline history of the 
councils has been reprinted. Now, a 
new short survey is presented by Father 
John L. Murphy in The General Coun- 
cils of the Church. 

Father Murphy begins with a chapter 
of definitions and discussions of such 
problems as the relationship between 
the councils and papal primacy. Then, 
each of the twenty ecumenical councils 
is described in turn, from Nicea (the 
author’s modernization of Nicaea) to 
the Vatican Council of 1869. Introduc- 
tory material connects the narrative and 
sets each assembly in its proper place in 
Church history. The book’s organization 
is chronological except for II Lyons 
which, because of its attempted union 
with the Greeks, is treated with the 


Council of Florence where that reunion 
was again solemnly proclaimed. 

The author merits congratulations for 
his fine, concise summaries of complex 
issues. Naturally, he is handicapped by 
limitations of space, so that the person- 
alities of the great actors in these dramas 
cannot be developed with the fullness 
they deserve. Had he omitted such para- 
graphs as those on Islam and the local 
synods of Carthage and Orange, the au- 
thor could have added more pertinent 
material elsewhere. For example, a 
sharper delineation of differences be- 
tween the schools of Alexandria and 
Antioch would help to clarify the early 
controversies. Also, the complexity of 
conciliarism is scarcely glimpsed in the 
narrative. 

Unquestionably, the author is at his 
best with the first four councils, and at 
his weakest in the non-theological mate- 
rial. The background given for the Vati- 
can Council is truly woeful. Nor would 
any historian agree that Philip the Fair 
had “every reason” to fear the Templars. 
In view of Pope Eugene IV’s explicit 
statement in his bull of December 15, 
1433, Father Murphy is hardly justified 
in writing that “Basel was never recog- 
nized as a General Council.” A_bibli- 
ography would have greatly enhanced 
the value of the book. 

Yet Father Murphy’s account is live- 
ly and intelligible. It should encourage 
the reader to progress to the more thor- 
ough treatments of these tremendously 
fascinating ecumenical councils. 

Raymonp H. ScumManpt 


The Triumph of Surgery, by Jurgen 
Thorwald. Translated by Richard 
and Clara Winston. 454 pp. Pan- 
theon. $6.50. 


» A previous volume, The Century 
of the Surgeon, the author explored 
the events connected with the two great 
discoveries which heralded the advent 
of modern surgery—anesthesia and anti- 
sepsis. In the present book, he describes 
the evolution of modern surgical tech- 
niques up to the turn of the century. 
Mr. Thorwald is a layman passionately 
devoted to the surgical arts and his zeal 
and industry are evident throughout 
the book, as is, for the most part, his 
discrimination. 

Through the narrative, based on ob- 
servations of a fictitious character, sev- 
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eral basic surgical breakthroughs are 
described in detail in terms of the so- 
ciological as well as the technical events 
involved. Appropriate photographs are 
distributed liberally throughout the 
book. 

Interestingly enough, the book begins 
with the demonstration of the cerebral 
localization of function in 1881. One 
lives through the exciting days of the 
Congress where this was demonstrated 
and thereafter travels to the leading cen- 
ters in Europe, England and America to 
experience such diverse discoveries as 
gall bladder surgery, local anesthesia, 
corneal transplants and other techniques. 

However, this book is far more than 
a compendium of surgical manipula- 
tions. The reader is exposed to the warp 
and woof of surgical practice, including 
the art thereof. He is overwhelmed by 
the all consuming drives to action di- 
rected at therapy that the early surgical 
pioneers experienced. The author also 
allows one to witness the brutal, clumsy 
and often fatal results when doctors al- 
low personal motives to supercede the 
patient’s welfare, as exemplified by the 
tragic circumstances surrounding the 
death of Emperor Frederick III. 

Due to the intensively vicarious na- 
ture of the narrative, the striking con- 
trast between medical practice today and 
seventy-five years ago is vividly realized. 
Moreover, the tremendous change in 
social conscience regarding society’s ob- 
ligations towards the sick is delineated 
not in the manner of a thesis, but as 
the result of probing the motivations of 
both the patient and doctor of that era. 

The dedicated, indeed fanatical, atti- 
tude of these men—coupled with their 
extreme naivete as regards clinical re- 
search—almost unnerves one. And yet, 
despite this naivete and the opposition 
of an ignorant public as personified by 
the vivisectionists, these men made 
monumental discoveries, the fruits of 
which are being realized ever anew to- 
day. 

There is a need for further volumes in 
this line, and they are eagerly awaited. 
The accelerative nature of our age is 
nowhere better reflected, however, than 
in the contemporary prospects for sur- 
gery. Fifty years ago saw the prelude to 
the surgical exploration of all body cavi- 
ties. Today, because of the potentialities 
of immunology and antibiotics, it is rea- 
sonable to foresee an era when surgery 
will again be restricted, though this 
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time not on an anatomical basis, to con- 
genital malformations and_ traumatic 
injuries. 


WituiaM J. Pieper, M.D. 


The Catholic Family Handbook, by 
Rev. George A. Kelly. 235 pp. 
Random House. $4.95. 


a ie conscientious parents are over- 
whelmed today by the assaults be- 
ing made on their intimate home life by 
the surrounding culture. They need a 
guide to help them decide when to ad- 
just to and when to attack different as- 
pects of the encroaching world. And 
Father Kelly’s handbook is such a guide. 

Although he recognizes modern pres- 
sures on family life, he encourages par- 
ents with the assurance that, with God 
as their partner, their “innate genius” 
as parents will help them to do a proper 
job in caring for their children. “Once 
you make yourself willing to accept the 
graces which God offers to you... .” 
he says, “you will achieve a natural 
competence as a parent that will pro- 
duce more good in your children than 
any blueprint that a human authority 
can give you.” 

His book covers in detail such topics 
as these: four basic traits that make a 
good father; don’ts for mothers; how to 
give your child security; how to earn 
respect for authority; how to teach your 
child about God and about sex. 

Theological soundness is balanced 
with a helpful approach to practical 
problems, and Father Kelly frequently 
notes excellent authorities. For instance, 
he uses Dr. John Bowlby’s historic re- 
port on Maternal Care and Mental 
Health to substantiate his discussion of 
the psychological damage a working 
mother does her child. He makes cogent 
sense when writing about the “excep- 
tional child,” the genius, the situation 
when one parent must be both mother 
and father; he deals at length with the 
“teen-age” crisis and mixed marriages. 

Father Kelly’s advice is down-to-earth 
and sensible. Aside from a quibble with 
his suggestion that dress sleeves, to be 
modest, must “extend at least halfway 
between the shoulder and the elbow,” I 
believe the contents of this book ful- 
fill the author’s purpose: to help you 
“strengthen your family life and to make 
vours a truly happy family.” 

Marcery Frissie 








Catholic Viewpoint on Education, 
by Neil G. McCluskey, S.J. 192 
pp. Hanover House. $3.50. 


een: practice is usually twen. 
ty years behind theory; only after 
people become convinced of the value 
of some educational proposal or the 
justice of some cause do they accept it, 
A hundred years ago it took a genera- 
tion for free public education in the 
United States to become a reality. In 
Catholic Viewpoint on Education, Fa- 
ther Neil McCluskey intimates that it 
will take much patient and calm pre 
sentation of Catholic views on educa- 
tion before the American people come 
around to accept the Catholic claim for } © 
welfare benefits for children in Cath § | 
olic schools. This book, one of the Cath- 
olic Viewpoint Series, is required read- 
ing for Catholics who wish to be better 
informed about the philosophy, history 
and administration of their school sys 
tem and of their rights, as American 
citizens, in education. 

These, together with many other sig 
nificant topics, are expertly and clearly 
presented by Father McCluskey. Hej ti 
describes the evolution of American sec: 
ular education after the private religious} \ 
school had been the typical Americanf 
school for 200 years. He gives the Cath o 
olic viewpoint on perennial and present § “ 
day topics of discussion: the rights andf 
duties of the Church, the State and the 
family in education; the price of plural} ™ 
ism in American life; the operation andj ! 
financial problems of Catholic schools bt 
the place of the lay teacher in the) 
schools and in their expansion; state he 
regulations for private schools; cout 
cases protecting the rights of parents 
and other individuals in education ant 
their claims for educational benefits 
the meaning and interpretation of the 
First Amendment and its application 
religious instruction in public institt 
tions; the duty of support of public edt 
cation; and the wider sphere of parental 
activity in Catholic education. 

This clear and judicious statement | 
the Church’s position on education } 
particularly opportune today when # 
“school question” is one of the main reef 
sons for recurring unpleasant misund 
standings of the position of Catholics# 
citizens. Although a small volume, i 
really a source book for persons int 
ested in knowing Catholic educati¢ 

BrotHer WitiAM Mane, C.S.C. 
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HA’ HARDLY stepped off the plane at 
| Di 5lin’s Airport (I had been absent 
in the United States for four months) 
before I was told about Sive. Then as 
we di ve through country roads in all 
their une splendour, I heard in detail 
how ‘his play by a God-knows-who 
writer from some back-of-beyond part 
of Ire. and had suddenly caught the na- 
tional fancy. Sive was news then, has 
contir.ued to be news in the intervening 
months, and is still news as this letter is 
being mailed. The play is one of those 
big and talked-of artistic successes (be 
it play, novel, poem, picture, sculpture, 
or music-hit) which crop up in our 
country every year or so. Nowadays, we 
half expect some annual unexpected 
big artistic news. 

The first thing to be said about the 
new play is that Sive rhymes with five 
and is the name of its girl heroine. The 
author, John B. Keane, is a publican in 
the north Kerry town of Listowel, which 
has a population of a little over 3,000. 
He is thirty years old. He seems to have 
been a writer of unsuccessful plays in 
a big way, as he has already written 
twelve full-length plays. 

Sive is a seventeen-year-old orphan 
who has been reared by her grandmoth- 
er on a little farm in a mountainy part 
of Kerry. The girl is still attending the 


-Fconvent school in the neighbouring 


town; the aged grandmother has a seat 
by the fire on sufferance. The house is 
tun by Mena, who is married to Sive’s 
uncle and is proud of the dowry she 
brought into the place. She is shrewish, 
hardworking, mercenary and dominates 


her slob of a husband. Childless her- 
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John B. Keane: Saved by the public 
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Letter from 
IRELAND 


self, she lives at loggerheads with her 
mother-in-law, resenting the burden of 
the aged woman and the young girl. On 
the other hand, there is a bond of ten- 
der affection between the grandmother 
and Sive. The man of the house is hard 
set to keep the peace. Then a match- 
maker comes along with a proposal of 
marriage for Sive. At first everyone is 
shocked at the suggestion, because the 
suitor is about seventy. Mena is the 
first to see the advantages that would 
accrue to her. The suitor is wealthy; the 
grandmother would naturally go to live 
with Sive after the marriage and Mena 
would then have the house to herself. 
When a sum of money is offered to her 
for her cooperation, she capitulates and 
soon brings her henpecked husband 
round to her point of view. Both grand- 
mother and Sive resist. Moreover, the 
girl has another suitor, a personable 
young man a few years older than her- 
self, whom she favours. The young cou- 
ple are not allowed to see one another 
and their correspondence is intercepted. 
Sive’s attendance at school is terminated 
and she is virtually kept a prisoner while 
the arrangements are hurried on. As 
she still puts up a desperate resistance, 
Mena plays her trump card. She reveals 
for the first time to Sive that she is a 
bychild (Irish euphemism for illegiti- 
mate), explaining that no one knowing 
this disgrace would ever make her an 
honorable offer. Sive is soft, timorous, 
pliable and quite unable to do battle 
with the formidable Mena. The rich old 
man pays in advance for the wedding 
outfit and the breakfast. But on the 
night before the marriage, Sive escapes 
out of her bedroom, runs, half-crazed, 
through the bog, falls into a boghole and 
is drowned. 

You may say that this is just melo 
drama out of the pattern book, present- 
ing a series of stock situations. But it is 
much more than that. The “travelling 
people” (again the Irish euphemism for 
tinkers, or gypsies) play a part in the 
plot that makes for very good theatre: 
a stern, gaunt man and his near-fool of 
a son, who performs effectively on the 





tambourine and shows a strange intelli- 
gence in reeling off doggerel verse 
against enemies. This pair are really a 
sort of reincarnation out of our remotest 
past. The final scene, too, is a first-rate 
curtain, when the drowned girl is car- 
ried back into the kitchen to the solemn 
drum-beats of the tinker. All the way 
through, the dialogue is earthy, vital and 
alive. 

The play’s success is due not so much 
to plot but to the characterization, dia- 
logue, reality, poetry—all that starry mix- 
ture. The harshness of women, the soft- 
ness of women, the foolishness of men, 
the cupidity of the matchmaker—the fire 
and the passion of it; the speed of it. 
The innate understanding of tragedy— 
domestic tragedy—expressed by the wild 
tinkers. There is a pulse in Sive and the 
audience live every syllable of it. 


— PLAY was originally submitted to 
the Abbey Theatre and rejected. An 
amateur company then produced it suc- 
cessfully; whereupon the Abbey mag- 
nanimously allowed the amateurs to 
take over the Abbey stage for six nights 
from last May 25. The critics and ex- 
perts were cool in their appraisal, say- 
ing in effect that Sive is a step back into 
the past, into the now hackneyed kitch- 
en drama, from which it was desirable 
the theatre should emerge. But the peo- 
ple ignored the judgment of the experts 
and continued to mill around the thea- 
tre doors, from which many had to be 
turned away. Another Dublin theatre, 
the Olympia, then booked Sive for an- 
other couple of weeks in November, 
with the same result. A twenty-nine 
year old Listowel housewife, Mrs. Nora 
Relihan, married and with one child, 
has made the part of Mena her own, 
now playing it continually for nearly a 
year. She suits the part so well that it 
is difficult to imagine any other inter- _ 
pretation. 

Meanwhile drama groups all over the 
land have been staging Sive. News para- 
graphs in the provincial papers tell the 
same story of halls unable to hold the 

(Continued on page 78) 
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American Catholics: A Protestant- 
Jewish View, edited by Philip 


Scharper. 235 pp. Sheed and 
Ward. $3.75. 


HE PRESENT Collection resulted from 

a request put to the contributors to 
comment as they saw fit upon the ap- 
pearances and realities of Catholicism in 
America. Four Protestant and two Jew- 
ish thinkers—Americans as much as the 
“American Catholics” of whom _ they 
speak—have each offered what assistance 
they could, as the editor puts it, “in the 
never-ending process of self-examina- 
tion” to which American Catholics are 
committed, a process recently brought 
more than ever into focus. Though they 
vary in tone and content, according to 
the preoccupations and temperaments 
of the several contributors, the essays 
are uniformly courteous, honest and 
forthright. Since the essays were written 
independently, there is duplication on 
some points—and not always of “gripes.” 
In other places, the appraisals seem al- 
most to cancel each other out. But what 
must never be done—however strong the 
temptation may be for some Catholic 
ready-answerers—is to regard the opin- 
ions expressed here as mere fodder for 
refutation. There has been enough of 
that. As Father Gustave Weigel points 
out in his brief “Afterword,” these men 
are neither infallible nor unfriendly; 
they have been asked “to state what they 
see in us,” and “have not written to be 
refuted.” This is not a debate; it is a 
necessary development in the emer- 
gence of a responsible Catholic self- 
awareness in America. We must know 
what others do, in fact, think of us, be- 
fore we can attempt to “correct,” if need 
be, the “public image”—and perhaps 
even some underlying realities—of Cath- 
olicism in America. 

After an urbane and constructive com- 
mentary on “American Catholics and 
their Intellectual Heritage,” bv String- 
fellow Barr, and a historical-sociological 
essay by Martin Marty (“A Dialogue of 
Histories,” concerned with the inter-re- 
lationships of Catholics and other groups 
in America), the collection approaches 
the central problems in a study of “The 
Issues Which Divide Us,” by Robert 
McAfee Brown. This essay, the longest 
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in the book, is not easy going. It is a 
rather heavily-documented examination 
of precisely those points which separate 
the Catholic from the Protestant view- 
point, as seen by a careful and articulate 
Protestant. 

Next, in what was to this reader the 
most appealing essay in the collection, 
Arthur Cohen discusses “The Natural 
and the Supernatural Jew: Two Views 
of the Church.” The reader is awed and 
chastened by the dialectical subtlety and 
religious depth of Mr. Cohen’s thought. 
His is a classically Hebrew style, remi- 
niscent of St. Paul, and like Buber’s in 
our own time, proud, ironic and deeply 
spiritual. We can only pray that this 
kind of thought will once again be ef- 
fective in the Church. Mr. Cohen’s ob- 
jections, the most religious, are perhaps 
the most profound in the book; they 
seem to apply, however, more to Protes- 
tant Christianity than to Catholicism. 

The collection concludes with two 
more “sociological” essays: “Jews, Preju- 
dice and Catholic Practice,” by Rabbi 
Arthur Gilbert, and “Catholics in the 
Community,” by Allyn P. Robinson. 
These are concerned more with the 
problems of community relations than 
with theological principles. 

Many of the factors with which the 
contributors take issue are as much a 
puzzlement to Catholics as they are to 
non-Catholics—above all, the nature and 
extent of authority in the Church. But 
where Catholics are perhaps at most an- 
noyed by arbitrary, subjective, or even 
invalid extensions of this most essential 
aspect of Catholicism, non-Catholics are 
at times really frightened by it. Almost 
all of the contributors view the Church 
as a power-structured institution, and 
though they all realize that Catholicism 
even in America is not a monolithic sin- 
gle-minded organism, a unified body of 
political and social opinion which can 
be swung into action at the command of 
the Hierarchy, still they are nervous 
about a reality which, as they all admit, 
they do not know from the inside, and 
whose limits are not apparent—even to 
the insider. 

There are many telling remarks here. 
It is a book which cannot be ignored by 
any American Catholic at all interested 


in making his Faith relevant to oy 
culture. This is one of those books one 
would like to see made required—or at 
least available—reading in all seminar. 
ies. If it is true that “only the truth has 
a right to existence,” it is equally true 
that truth has least to fear from honesty, 

Josep Carpino- 


Christianity in Conflict: A Catholic 
View of Protestantism, by John 
A. Hardon, S.J. 300 pp. Newman 
Press. $4.50. 


W™ WORLD attention focused upon 
the approaching twenty-first gen: 
eral council of the Catholic Church, the 
appearance of this book, sub-titled “A 
Catholic View of Protestantism,” is not 
only timely but, if the word may be 
used, providential. That there is a grow. 
ing desire for greater understanding 
among Christians of all faiths needs no 
underlining. And one purpose of the 
book is to provide a basis for mutual tol 
erance by giving a clearer view of Prot 
estant beliefs, history, practices and con 
victions. To use the author’s words, “The 
present volume is neither a polemic de 
fense of Catholicism nor a personal wit 
ness to the faith, but the more modes 
work of seeing the Protestant religion 
through Catholic eyes and giving im 
pressions accordingly.” 

Wherever possible Father Hardon 
drew directly on Protestant sources. His 
method included not only the consults 
tion of denominational books and the 
writings of the more outstanding figures 
in Protestant contemporary thought, 
but, more important, personal contact 
and correspondence with a great mani 
Protestants in professional circles. 

The scope of the book is vast, and 
were it not for the author’s notable abili 
ty to come to the heart of his subject 





matter, to summarize ideas and avoil 
polemics, the book could be labelled 
“too ambitious.” Father Hardon consid: 
ers in order such subjects as the Bible 
the Christian ministry, Protestant mis 
sionary enterprises (especially in Latir 
America), marriage, divorce and celibe 
cv. Chapter Five deals with marital mor 
ality and Protestant views of ‘artifici? 
birth control. This chapter is of mot 
than passing interest since it sketche 
the historical Protestant position on birt 
control from 1828 to the present. 
There follow chapters on Church am 
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lations, religious education ver- 


State 
sus pu slic school education in America, 


social ideas and practices, including a 
study of race relations. Chapter Nine 
is a summary of the outstanding doctri- 
nal variations held by Protestants. These 
incluce attitudes towards the Trinity, 
the civinity of Christ, Baptism, the 
Lord’s Supper, grace and sanctification 
and lire after death. The last three chap- 
ters of the book are concerned with the 
divisive influence of Sectarianism, the 
growing desire for unity and the mean- 
ing of Protestantism. 

Even those who have not read The 
Protestant Churches in America, for 
which the present volume serves as a 
sequel, will be impressed by Father 
Hardon’s sincerity in tracking down, as 
far as it can be done, the true Protes- 
tant position in doctrinal, social and 
moral matters. The present book is it- 
self a witness to the author’s eminent 
qualifications for the task. It is predict- 
able that Protestant reactions to the 
book will be varied. As for Catholics, 
the reviewer feels that this volume be- 
longs on every Catholic bookshelf. 

O. J. Marswatt, S.J. 


The New Shape of American Reli- 
gion, by Martin E. Marty. 180 
pp. Harper. $3.50. 


_ TITLE of this book might just as 
well have been The Decline of 
American Protestantism. Dr. Marty, a 
gifted young associate editor of The 
Christian Century and pastor in subur- 
ban Elk Grove, Ilinois, has recounted 
the erosion of orthodox religion by a 
vague, amorphous “religion in general” 
which is rapidly becoming The Great 
American Religion. Although the au- 
thor adds little to Will Herberg’s by- 
now-classical analysis of this pseudo- 
teligion of disembodied faith, he cer- 
tainly points out the terrible dangers it 
involves for the traditional notion that 
teligion consists of faith in something. 
Lest Catholics rejoice in his admission 
that this is definitely a post-Protestant 
era, it is wise to point out that Dr. Mar- 
ty sees this new religion not as merely 
a rival to the three already established, 
but also as a kind of spiritual fifth col- 
umn boring from within the traditional 
faiths. 

The author does not completely de- 
spair of the current religious revival. At 
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the end of each chapter, several para- 
graphs point out that there are counter- 
vailing forces at work within the 
Church, but Maritain seems to be the 
only Catholic who merits mention in 
this conection. My own suspicion is that 
Dr. Marty takes too dim a view of the 
revival. I would certainly agree with 
him that there is much in the revival 
which is little more than a caricature of 
true religion. But at least, as I have ob- 
served it within Catholicism, there is 
not a little that is authentic. The dross 
and the gold are often mixed in exceed- 
ingly complex fashion, but the gold is 
still there. ‘The Spirit is at work in the 
land and his ways are still not our ways. 

Dr. Marty’s program for a true reviv- 
al can only obtain a fervent amen from 
Catholics. He advocates three dogmas 
as a basis for such a program: “The bib- 
lical view of man in community, the 
revelation of God in the form of a ser- 
vant; and the Remnant motif as an im- 
pulse for the sacred community.” He 
also calls for a revitalization of the par- 
ish as the front line of battle between 
the New Religion and the old ones. His 
concept of special formation (my word, 
not his) for The Remnant (elite) with- 
in a parish is not out of harmony with 
the Catholic Action approach. 

The author’s style mars an excellent 
book. His sentence, paragraph and chap- 
ter structure are often quite difficult to 
follow. At times he shows a real talent 
at turning a phrase, but at other times 
his attempts at cleverness seem labored 
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and even crude—for example, “Ameri- 
can as a heretical designation and acti- 
vist as an epithet, belong to this era of 
the Roman index of prohibited inclina- 
tions. And yet the viewpoint made its 
way and found many indices of congen- 
iality in the American catalogue.” I 
know what he means, but surely there 
are better ways to say it. 
Rev. Anprew M. GreeELey 


Asia Looks at Western Christianity, 
by Thomas Ohm. Translated by 
Irene Marinoff. 252 pp. Herder. 
$4.75. 


ESTERN missionaries often suffered 
from a sense of effortless superior- 
ity in their approach to those they hoped 
to convert. 1 his, of course, was not true 
of a handful of Jesuit missionaries of 
the early days, Ricci and Nobile being 
the most famous of that tiny band. But 
the vast majority of missionaries, espe- 
cially in the nineteenth-century, the 
Smug Century, knew little of the reli- 
gions of their potential neophites and 
cared less. To them that was all idolatry. 
Now all is changed. The missionaries 
can no longer come in behind the big 
guns, can no longer dangle the latest 
scientific invention before the dazzled 
eyes of the Orientals. The latter have 
either seen through the scientific super- 
iority or they have themselves acquired 
the know-how. The foreigner, always 
suspect as a potential invader; the mis- 
sionary, always suspect as his accom- 
plice—the two of them have been un- 
ceremoniously bundled out of half of 
Asia. 

All this gives food for thought. This 
book is the result of such experiences 
and of time in which to think things 
out. The author, member of a mission- 
ary branch of the Benedictine Order, 
knows his Asia and has gathered into 
one book all the objections and obsta- 
cles facing the Christian missionary in 
Asia. These he lists under a number of 
headings. Some of them have some jus- 
tification; some seem captious. That is 
scarcely the point. The fact that these 
objections and obstacles are deterring 
conversions should be enough to ‘make 
us consider them seriously and endeavor 
to remove them. 

Of all those mentioned by Father 
Ohn, the following difficulties seem the 
more important. The East finds the pre- 
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sentation of the Christian message too 
rationalized, too wordy, too logical—as 
though we could put the mystery of God 
and destiny into syllogisms. There is 
some truth in that. And yet, when mis- 
sionaries attempt to translate the mes- 
sage into, let us say, Hindu terms, the 
cry is that a kind of deception is being 
practiced. This should not deter the mis- 
sionaries, for until the whole message of 
Christ is dressed in Eastern ways of 
thought, it will continue to be alien. 

When the objections are to the doc- 
trines themselves, then there is nothing 
to do but establish the divine origin of 
the message. This is particularly difficult 
in India where the historical approach 
has almost no meaning. One should not 
forget, as the author points out, that the 
logical proof is not alway the one that, 
in fact, moves the heart. Charity is, for 
the peoples of Asia, the most striking 
element in Christianity. If all Chris- 
tian missionaries could show even some- 
thing of the charity that Christ showed, 
then these peoples would begin to move 
towards Him Who is Charity. 

This is a useful book, not because it 
gets to the bottom of all the objections 
and obstacles to Christianity, but be- 
cause it opens the way to serious study. 
It presents the problem. Western Chris- 
tians must now learn the deeper ele- 
ments of the East’s spiritual life, be pre- 
pared to abandon what is unessential 
or Western (e.g., the colors of vest- 
ments, types of devotion, language), 
and approach the East with the humility 
of Christ. 


CortumsBa Carey-Etwes, O.S.B. 


The Gospel According to Thomas, 
translated by A. Guillaumont, H.- 
Ch. Puech, G. Quispel, W. Till 
and Yassah ‘Abd Al Masih. 62 
pp. Harper. $2. 


S° mMucH has been written of late 
about “the Gospel according to 
Thomas” that Catholic libraries and re- 
ligion teachers will welcome this book. 
Here is an opportunity for students to 
see at first hand the ancient Egyptian 
(Coptic) script which is transcribed on 
one side of the page, while on the other 
side is a literal English translation cor- 
responding line by line with the Coptic. 

The original manuscript was found 
about thirty-two miles north of Luxor 
in southern Egypt, sometime in 1946. 
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Papyrus page of Coptic manuscript writ- 
ten by Gnostics in the third century 


Thirteen leather portfolios, tucked away 
in jars, had been guarding over 1,000 
sheets of brittle papyrus paper since the 
middle of the third or the beginning 
of the fourth century, A.D. The writ- 
ings belonged to an early heretical sect, 
called Gnostics, against whom Church 
Fathers like Irenaeus (died about 202 
A.D.) or Origen (died 253 A.D.) wrote 
vigorous condemnations. So effective 
was the attack that very few Gnostic 
writings have survived. We now pos- 
sess an ancient library of at least forty- 
four different works. The collection in- 
cludes treatises about religion, dialogues, 
prayers, “gospels,” “epistles” and “apoc- 
alypses.” 

The Gospel According to Thomas is 
really not a gospel but a collection of 
114 sayings which frequently reflect 
the heretical position of the Gnostics: 
e.g., ignorance is the only sin able to 
separate man from God; salvation comes 
through hidden knowledge (gnosis is 
the Greek word for knowledge). The 
sayings do not endanger the faith of 
Christians today and the book, there- 
fore, is not on the index of forbidden 
reading. 

The “Gospel” could contain authentic 
sayings of Jesus, as yet unknown to us, 
but it will not add any new truths to 
Christianity. Some of the sayings are 
almost identical with what we know 
from the New Testament, while others 





give a new slant or context, as in saying 
number four: “Jesus said: The man old 
in days will not hesitate to ask a little 
child of seven days about the place of 
Life, and he will live. For many who 
are first shall become last and they shall 
become a single one.” Still others are 
completely new, for instance, number 
114: “Simon Peter said to them: Let 
Mary go out from among us, because 
women are not worthy of the Life. Jesus 
said: See, I shall lead her, so that I will 
make her male, that she too may become 
a living spirit, resembling you males. 
For every woman who makes herself 
male will enter the Kingdom of Heay- 
en.” This last saying of the “Gospel” 
certainly reflects Gnostic heresy. 

Despite the heralding words of schol- 
ar Oscar Cullmann, the Gnostic manu- 
scripts of the desert of Egypt are not as 
valuable as the Dead Sea Scrolls for an 
understanding of the New Testament. 
The Dead Sea Scrolls manifest the re- 
ligious thoughts and hopes of the age 
into which Jesus was born and thus 
give a far richer background to New 
Testament studies. 

Carro_t STUHLMUELLER, C.P. 


Facts of the Faith, by Msgr. J. D. 
Conway. 360 pp. Hanover House. 
$4.50. 


HE AUTHOR, a former Army chap- 

lain and now director of the Cath- 
olic Student Center at the University 
of Iowa, has that experience necessary 
to expound the truths of the Church in 
a simple, straightforward manner. This 
is precisely what he does in this solid 
and satisfying book. But it is well from 
the outset to make it clear that this ex 
position is not for the professional the- 
ologian nor for the thoughtful layman 
who is searching for deeper insights; 
Monsignor Conway does not vie with 
Frank Sheed. 

The author avoids the various pitfalls 
that await the unwary attempting such 
a book. This is not a work of over-sim 
plification—Monsignor Conway does not 
reduce the mysteries of the Faith to 
platitudes and make the whole thing 
seem easy, nor does he try to explain 
the unexplainable. On the other hand, 
one can recognize the care with which 
he has tried to avoid technicalities and 
to use the language and terms of every 
day speech. At the same time, Mon 
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signor ~onway has not had recourse to 
the slic ., smooth phrase; he has not iced 
the cak= too thickly. One is never jarred 
by a lak of dignity in his treatment of 
solemn subjects. He has written a seri- 
ous beok on the assumption that the 
reader as sufficient interest in the sub- 
ject ard does not need to be amused. 
If there is any adverse criticism of this 
book, it might be that Monsignor Con- 
way does not use any light touch. 

The book has been so planned that 
its short sections are easily digestible; it 
is suitable for the busy person who can 
only manage a short period of study a 
day as one can readily turn to those ele- 
ments of the Faith which are uppermost 
in one’s mind and not lose the thread 
of the whole plan. 

This would be a good choice to make 
if you are looking for some statement 
of the Church’s teaching for a friend 
who is genuinely seeking and willing 
to pray and ponder. 


J. L. Riesy, O.S.B. 


The Son of Man, by Francois Mau- 
riac. Translated by Bernard 
Murchland. 158 pp. World. $3. 


AS ONE begins this book, one may 
think that here is but another study 
of Christ’s life. But that is to forget the 
spiritual background and artistic bent 
of Francois Mauriac. 

The first chapters do indeed trace in 
broad outline the story of Christ’s life: 
the Childhood, Hidden Life, Public 
Ministry, Passion, Death and Resur- 
rection. But Mauriac is never content 





Francois Mauriac: Modern dilemmas 
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with a simple narration of events, even 
such divine and sacred events as took 
place when the Son of God walked up- 
on this earth. The French litterateur 
writes, not precisely as an historian or 
biographer, but as a believer, a contem- 
plative, an apostle to the modern intel- 
lectuals. 

Mauriac writes as a believer. Time 
and again he insists on the validity of 
belief in Christ. His own deep faith is 
evident throughout the beautifully-writ- 
ten pages of this book. 

Mauriac writes also as a contempla- 
tive. His (shall we say, mystical?) fer- 
vor obliges him to pause before the 
grandeur of the mystery which is Christ. 
He interrupts his narrative to give fer- 
vent expression to the inner affections of 
his soul. The opening chapter especially 
becomes a glowing elevation upon the 
childhood of Jesus—in the manner of 
earlier French mystical writers. 

Finally, Mauriac writes as an apostle 
to the modern intellectuals. His press- 
ing concern with the world of today in- 
spired him in the writing of The Son of 
Man. This is why he does not conclude 
his book with the Resurrection, but con- 
tinues on to the presence of Christ in 
the Church and in the Catholic priest- 
hood. 

These final essays are actually an 
apologetic. For Mauriac is solving many 
of the dilemmas that confront modern 
man in his effort to accept the reality of 
Christ’s divine mission. These inner 
conflicts arise from the human side of 
the Church, from the brutality and sav- 
agery existent in a world after 2,000 
years of Christian influences. Mauriac 
seeks to show that even the anguishes 
of twentieth-century man cannot con- 
stitute a reason for rejecting Christ, the 
Son of God. 

Bernard Murchland has carefully 
translated the original French. 

Rocer Mercurio, C.P. 


Heroic Sanctity and Insanity: An 
Introduction to the Spiritual Life 
and Mental Hygiene, by Thomas 
Verner Moore. 243 pp. Grune 
and Stratton. $5. 


Ce poe FROM his vast store of 
knowledge and experience, Father 
Moore has put the distilled wisdom of 
his long life as priest, religious and psy- 
chiatrist into this book. His unique con- 


tribution to the growing literature on 
religion and mental health is his inte- 
gration of the Church’s teaching con- 
cerning heroic sanctity with the mental 
health principles of modern psychiatry. 
Father Moore expresses his conviction 
that 
. . there are a number of ways in which 
great sanctity may strengthen the personal- 
ity so that instead of a mental breakdown 
we have a vigorous character bobbing up 
serenely at his daily duties. Sanctity is most 
important in preventing mental break- 
downs; but a reform of the moral and spir- 
itual life can sometimes be an important 
factor in therapy. This does not imply by 
any means that one can always or even 

generally dispense with the services of a 

psychiatrist. 

The first part of the book contains an 
exceptionally detailed and clear delinea- 
tion of what the Church requires for a 
person’s beatification and canonization. 
This clarification ‘is necessary back- 
ground for the later refutation of Father 
Etienne Robo’s accusations (in The Two 
Portraits) that St. Therese of Lisieux 
was a spoiled and mentally sick child. 

Father Moore elucidates in great de- 
tail several of the accusations made by 
Father Robo against the character of St. 
Therese—one of which was that St. 
Therese was a psychopath. Father 
Moore refutes this accusation by saying 
that “A saint’s control over emotions and 
impulses and power of guiding life to 
a noble end by the theological and mor- 
al virtues must not merely be outside 
the region of pathological defect but at 
the other extreme, at the very heights of 
what is possible to man.” For that rea- 
son, he declares that “To call a canon- 
ized saint a psychopath is therefore to 
call in question the judgment of the 
Church in her decree of canonization.” 

Perhaps the weakness of this book 
was inherent in the very nature of its 
conception. In a footnote, Father Moore 
states: “Heroic Sanctity and Insanity 
was written not only as an introduction 
to the spiritual life and as a text on 
mental hygiene, but also to present a 
true picture of St. Therese of Lisieux.” 
This was probably too ambitious a proj- 
ect for only one book. The author’s ar- 
dent concern with vindicating St. Ther- 
ese interferes with the unity of his 
treatment of the spiritual life and mén~ 
tal hygiene and even makes for mon- 
otony in spots. 

There is, in spite of the above criti- 
cisms, a great deal of value in this book. 
It contains information which is readily 
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available in no other place, and it pre- 
sents some brilliant and original ideas 
concerning the mental health value of 
educating children not only for the 
acquisition of moral virtue, but also for 
a high degree of sanctity. 

SistER ANNETTE Watters, C.S.]. 


The Problem of Evil, by Francois 
Petit, O. Praem. Translated by 
Christopher Williams. 141 pp. 
Hawthorn. $2.95. 


The Worship of God, by M.-D. 
Philippe, O.P. Translated by Dom 
Mark Pontifex. 142 pp. Haw- 
thorn. $2.95. 


Mary the Mother of God, by Msgr. 
L. J. Suenens. Translated by a 
nun of Stanbrook Abbey. 139 pp. 
Hawthorn. $2.95. 


Post - Reformation Spirituality, by 
Louis Cognet. Translated by P. 
Hepburne Scott. 143 pp. Haw- 
thorn. $2.95. 


Evolution, by Remy Collin. Trans- 
lated by J. Tester. 143 pp. Haw- 
thorn. $2.95. 


The Spirit of Worship, by Gaspar 
Lefebvre, O.S.B. Translated by 
Lancelot C. Sheppard. 126 pp. 
Hawthorn. $2.95. 


Index to the first sixteen volumes 
published in The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Encyclopedia of Catholicism. 
Joseph W. Sprug, index editor. 
Hawthorn. $1. 


N THE First of the six latest volumes 

of the Twentieth Century Encyclo- 
pedia of Catholicism (volumes twenty- 
five through thirty), Father Petit takes 
up the age-old problem of evil and seeks 
to understand it in the light of the 
Christian faith and its theology. The 
first part of the volume is concerned 
with purely human solutions to the prob- 
lem; in this section the author consid- 
ers the explanations given in primitive 
mythologies and then passes on to note 
the Gnostic, Manichean and Plotinian 
solution to the problem of evil. The sec- 
ond part is a piece of positive theology 
wherein Father Petit gathers together 
the data pertinent to the problem of 
evil which is found in the Old and New 
Testaments and in the tradition of the 
Church. It is in the third part of the 


work that a theological understanding 
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of evil is essayed. Father Petit bases his 
explanation on St. Thomas’ division of 
evil into the evil of wrongdoing and the 
evil of punishment. After considering 
the nature of these two fundamental 
types of evil, the author completes his 
speculative analysis by examining the 
benefits that come from evil. Here he 
considers evil as a preventive and a de- 
terrent, as a source of reparative love 
and as a means to human perfection. In 
the final part of the volume, some prac- 
tical conclusions are drawn with regard 
to the relief of suffering in oneself and 
in others. 

The title of the second volume, The 
Worship of God, does not prepare one 
for the actual contents and thesis of the 
work. The volume does not provide a 
theoretical discussion of the nature of 
worship nor does it give a history of the 
human worship of God. Rather, the 
work is devoted to proving the thesis 
that only in worship of God does man 
come to full realization of his own na- 
ture; and, more importantly, only in 
worship does he come to a living and 
adequate knowledge of the nature of 
God. It is especially this latter point that 
Father Philippe stresses, and the heart 
of the book is found in its second half 
where the author develops the revela- 
tion of God’s nature as found in that 
supreme act of worship which we call 
the crucifixion of Christ. The volume is 
stimulating and provocative, and despite 
a few shaky interpretations of some 
passages of Scripture, it is worth several 
readings. 

Bishop Suenens, Auxiliary of Ma- 
lines, is the author of the third volume, 
Mary the Mother of God. The first part 
of the book is somewhat routine, but 
the second part—beginning with Mary’s 
part in the redemption—is well done. 
Particularly worthy of mention is Chap- 
ter Nine on Mary as Mediatrix of 
Grace. Bishop Suenens takes great pains 
to convey an exact notion of Mary’s role 
in the distribution of graces; what he 
has to say deserves study. The volume 
concludes with a strong chapter on de- 
votion to Mary in our times; it gives 
special emphasis to the centrality of 
Mary in any life of apostolic action. 

Fourth of the volumes, Father Louis 
Cognet’s Post-Reformation Spirituality, 
in most respects is the best of the en- 
tire series so far. Briefly and compactly, 
yet always interestingly, Father Cognet 
outlines the present stage of our knowl- 





edge of the history of spirituality from 
the Renaissance to the quietest crisis 
of Molinos and the ensuing Mme. Guy- 
on-Fenelon-Bossuet dispute. One of the 
best features of the work is the way in 
which Father Cognet points out where 
further research and study are needed 
if we are to achieve a full and accurate 
knowledge of both the spiritual doc. 
trine of individual authors, as well as 
of the general lines of the development 
of spirituality in the early centuries of 
the modern era. 

A prefatory note to the fifth volume, 
Evolution, by Remy Collin, tells us that 
the author died before finishing the 
book; that fact is mirrored in the sense 
of incompleteness the reader feels at 
the conclusion of the volume. ‘The early 
part of the book, it is true, gives an ade- 
quate summary of the scientific evidence 
available for the construction of a theory 
of biogenesis and anthropogenesis; but 
in the last two chapters on metaphysics 
and evolution and on Christianity and 
evolution, one feels the author lacks 
clarity and decisiveness. Included is a 
criticism of some of Father Teilhard de 
Chardin’s positions, but the remarks are 
so brief that they are of little use. A 
glossary explaining the principal scien- 
tific terms used throughout the book is 
appended at the end. 

Gaspar Lefebvre’s The Spirit of Wor- 
ship is, on the whole, negligible. In its 
English translation, it has been mislead: 
ingly titled; The Holy Spirit in the Lit 
urgy would have given a more accurate 
indication of the work’s contents. The 
introductory chapter on the nature of 
the liturgy is the best part of the book; 
the rest consists principally of a consci- 
entious but somewhat uninspired collec- 
tion of liturgical texts where the Holy 
Spirit is mentioned. For this purpose, 
the temporal cycle of the liturgical year 
is investigated, as well as the liturgical 
prayers and ceremonies that accompany 
the administration of the sacraments. 
The final chapter, “Devotion to the 
Holy Spirit in the Liturgy,” is on 4 
higher level; it is worth reading and te 
flection. 

A paper-back index to the first six 
teen volumes of the series has now been 
issued by the publishers. The indexing 
has been done by Joseph W. Sprug, edi 
tor of The Catholic Periodical Index. 
His name is sufficient guarantee that 
the index is both accurate and complete. 


R. F. Smrrn, S.J. 
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By J SEPH MEANEY, M.M. 


Spiritual 


Bookshel 


ROWING INTEREST in spirituality is a 
G comforting sign in our times. Say 
what you will about the materialism and 
immorality of our age, and much may 
be sail, still there is a significant trend 
toward a deepening of religious life. 
The retreat movement, adult education 
programs, the Serra Club, interest in the 
liturgy among the laity, various institutes 
on spiritual theology among religious 
and the clergy are just some evidences 
of a religious reaction against the op- 
pressive and militant worldliness that 
surrounds us. Favoring this reaction, 
SOME SCHOOLS OF CATHOLIC 
SPIRITUALITY, edited by Jean Gau- 
tier, P.S.S., and translated from the 
French by Mother Kathryn Sullivan, 
R.S.C.J., CDesclee, $4.75) comes as a 
timely publication. With an introduc- 
tion by Daniel-Rops, in which the re- 
nowned French author asserts that “the 
reader . . . can open these pages with 
the certitude that he will find studies 
which are learned enough to interest 
savants, and which are presented in such 
away to attract those uninitiated in. . . 
complex questions” of spiritual theology, 
this book tells about the way to spiritual 
perfection traditionally followed by dis- 
ciples of great spiritual masters. Special- 
ists in their respective fields have here 
sketched in broad outline the chief char- 
acteristics of the following types of spir- 
ituality: the Benedictine, the Francis- 
can, the Dominican, the Carmelite, that 
of the Imitation of Christ, the Ignatian, 
that of St. Francis de Sales, and the Ora- 
torian. There is a chapter also on pres- 
ent trends in spirituality as found in 
France. The work purports to be neither 
complete nor exhaustive; nevertheless, 
it brings into relief that while Christ re- 
mains for all the way, each school has 
itt own manner of walking in Him. A 
good bibliography of works in English 
on the various schools has been added. 
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BACK TO jESUS by Canon Jacques 
Leclerq (Kenedy, $3.95) is a penetrat- 
ing evaluation of the principles of Chris- 
tian morality in the light of our highly 
complex modern life. The book was 
written for those who aim to be good 
Catholics. Its strongest appeal will be 
to the mature Catholic. The author 
urges a generous living of the Faith, not 
a minimal sort of Christian existence. 
For him, being a good Catholic does not 
mean just a sincere effort to keep out of 
mortal sin, but rather keeping pace with 
Christ in one’s journey through life. His 
ideas have breadth and_ theological 
depth. This is no pious treatise on how 
to save your soul but a scholarly analy- 
sis of the initiative involved in living a 
full Christian life. 

Catholic Action, to develop as it 
should from unshakable principles and 
sound conviction, and not from emotion- 
al affiliation, needs a book like this. The 
author emphasizes the fact that Chris- 
tianity is primarily and essentially a re- 
ligion, not just a revolutionary moral 
movement, not just a powerful influence 
to found a civilization and promote a 
culture. He directs sober reflection to 
what Jesus stands for in human history. 
Who God is and how man and the mod- 
ern world are related to Him is thought- 
fully expounded. What a good Catholic 
is, and how he is to attain his personal 
goal in life is brought into focus, at times 
in a startling manner. On the subject of 
charity, for example, the author affirms, 
“The first duty of Christian charity is 
for each one of us to take his allotted 
place in society in such a way as to be 
therein an influence for good, a focal 
point from which, worthily and nobly, 
we may in our whole lives shine forth as 
witnesses to Christ.” 

Introductions to the Bible are the or- 
der of the day. Some years ago Father 
Frederick L. Moriarty, S.J., wrote Fore- 


word to the Old Testament Books. In a 
new work he now offers, INTRODUC- 
ING THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
(Bruce, $4.25) he follows the method 
of presenting the Old Testament 
through some of its outstanding person- 
alities. 

The task he set himself is something 
of a tour de force. The Bible is not in- 
terested in biography. The men of the 
Bible were men with a mission, men 
who had work to do. We know little of 
their lives prior to the beginning of their 
missions; and when their work is com- 
pleted, they drop out of sight. II Isaiah, 
for instance, is one of Father Moriarty’s 
fifteen personalities, yet we know noth- 
ing at all about him apart from what we 
can deduce from his literary remains. 
The situation is much the same for the 
authors of Job and Qoheleth. Despite 
these handicaps, Father Moriarty suc- 
ceeds in making all these people come 
alive, and he does it without recourse 
to the creative imagination in the man- 
ner of Franz Werfel or Sholem Asch. 

The author is a scholar, and his work 
is that of a scholar, but of one who seeks 
to disguise his considerable learning 
rather than parade it. This is a readable 
book and it may be confidently recom- 
mended as a way of making the 
acquaintance of the Old Testament for 
the first time, or for the nth time. With- 
out seeking to startle the reader with 
unfounded conjectures and exciting ex- 
trapolations, it enables him to see the 
Old Testament as modern scholars gen- 
erally see it. The Old Testament, as a 
whole and in its parts, is certain to seem 
both more intelligible and more attrac- 
tive to anyone who reads this book. 

Many of the panegyrics preached by 
the late Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, 
before his accession to the papal throne 
and many of the discourses he pro- 
nounced during his fruitful reign termi- 
nated quite characteristically in the form 
of a prayer, composed for the occasion 
by His Holiness. Other prayers, too, 
were composed by the Holy Father for 
such occasions as the first anniversary 
of his election to the Chair of Peter, the 
definition of the dogma of the Assump- 
tion and for eucharistic congresses. 

A collection of these prayers, seme. 
ninety in all, has been made from vari- 
ous sources. They have been translated 
by Alastair Guinan directly from the 
language in which each was written ori- 
ginally, and they are published under 
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the tithe COMPLETE PRAYERS OF 
HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS XII 
(Desclee, $1.50). The occasion for 
which each prayer was composed and 
the source from which the translator 
made the translation are given in sum- 
mary notes at the end of the book. This 
English translation is well done; it is 
reasonably free. On occasion, however, 
more precision could be asked for in or- 
der to bring out the full theological con- 
tent of the original. 

IDEALS TO LIVE BY (Benziger, 
$3.75) is a guide to the Spiritual Exer- 
cises of St. Ignatius, for the laity. Father 
Nash, S.J., the author, tells in the Fore- 
word that the idea for the book came in 
a letter from a lay student who had made 
the Exercises many times and who 
would like to see them better known. 
Father Nash writes about the Exercises 
in a general way: their organization, 
their objectives, the spirit which should 
animate the exercitant. He tells how one 
should go about making the Exercises, 
what he should look for in each phase 
of their development, what his attitudes 
should be, how he should conduct him- 
self as he proceeds through them. Fa- 
ther Nash has much to say, in passing, 
on various spiritual subjects. 

The book makes good spiritual read- 
ing. It will serve best as a sort of less 
remote preparation for making the Exer- 
cises, assuming that the Exercises are to 
be made, not alone, but under a director. 
Priests who would like to use the Exer- 
cises in giving retreats to religious as 
well as to the laity will find Father 
Nash’s guidance valuable. 

The late Father Edward Leen, 
C.S.Sp., who achieved renown as a spir- 
itual author during the “Thirties, 
acquired in his native Ireland a repu- 
tation as a preacher and retreat master 
also. Shortly before his death in 1944, 
Father Leen gave a retreat to a commu- 
nity of Irish Sisters, and one of them 
took down his conferences in shorthand. 
These conferences are now made avail- 
able in RETREAT NOTES FOR RE- 
LIGIOUS (Kenedy, $3.50). A confrere, 
Father Reginald Walker, C.S.Sp., who 
edited the book, says in the Foreword 
that every effort has been made to pre- 
sent the conferences in Father Leen’s 
own words. Some adaptation was neces- 
sary, however, to eliminate localisms and 
give the conferences a more universal 
appeal. As one might expect, the work 

is solid, clear and practical; the style is 
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conversational. Comparing this work 
with The True Vine and Its Branches 
or In the Likeness of Christ, one readily 
notes the difference of style; but the 
same solid substance is there. Religious 
and the laity alike will welcome this 
posthumous work of a distinguished 
modern spiritual author. 

The theoretical and the practical are 
happily blended in TOGETHER TO- 
WARD GOD by P. Ranwez, S.J., J. 
and M.-L. Defossa and J. Gerard-Lib- 
ois, (Newman, $4.75) which is about 
religious training in the family. The 
book grew out of the experience of its 
authors, one a priest and the others, par- 
ents. To them, it is a matter for serious 
reflection that children first see God 
through the eyes of their parents; the 
religious values of the child are strongly 
influenced by the way in which he sees 
his parents apply these values to every- 
day life. The child is not at first con- 
cerned with creed or dogma or theory. 
He is concerned with life, living. He 
learns to do by doing. Only gradually, 
as he matures, does he come to under- 
stand the deep religious significance of 
what he does. How the parents live 
means more than what they say. This 
vital truth is everywhere reflected in 
the book. In clear, precise language, the 
authors present basic principles, and 
they illustrate them with concrete ex- 
amples. They offer definite suggestions 
as a hopeful guide to Christian parents 
on every aspect of religious training in 


From “The Way of the Cross” 
Woodcut: Christ falls the second time 








the home from birth to the age oi sey- 
enteen. Stress is laid upon the essentials 
of Christian family living—reading the 
Bible, family prayer, the family in its 
relation to the liturgical life of the 
Church. This book has value for al] 
who are interested in religious education 
and the spiritual life of the whole fam- 
ily. 

Calling attention to a statement in 
the encyclical Evangelii Praecones of 
Pope Pius XII: “The human race today 
is involved in a supreme crisis, which 
will end in its salvation by Christ or in 
its dire destruction,” Rev. John Ireland 
Gallery, chaplain in the armed forces 
during World War II, and presently 
pastor in the Archdiocese of Chicago, 
aims to show in MARY VS. LUCIFER 
(Bruce, $3.75) that Christ has sent His 
own mother to spell out “for mankind 
the eternal facts of life.” She stresses 
“two general themes: one of consolation, 
the other of warning. In both, she urges 
along the road to heaven and warns of 
the road to hell, by encouraging prayer 
and penance.” Peace in our modem 
world, Father Gallery maintains, is con- 
ditioned upon man’s return to God. He 
insists that all the pacts in the world will 
not save man if he refuses or fails to re- 
turn to God. Such plans, he says, are 
worse than useless, for they will only 
increase God’s anger for having ignored 
His express warnings. Quoting from St. 
Louis de Montfort, he says, “It was 
through Mary the world’s salvation was 
begun, and it is through Mary that it 
must be consummated.” Father Gallery 
develops his thesis by recruiting the mes- 
sage of Our Lady in thirteen different 
apparitions which took place between 
1531 and 1933. In simple, readable nar- 
rative, he tells of Guadalupe, Le Laus, 
the Miraculous Medal, LaSalette, 
Lourdes, Knock, Fatima, Beauraing, 
and Banneux, among others. 

A YEAR WITH THE LITURGY 
by Canon Jacques Leclerq (Scepter, 
$3.00) is a small book of reflections and 
prayers. The seasons of the liturgical 
year and many saints’ days were selected 
by the author as a device for elaborating 
upon certain spiritual ideals. The book 
was prepared originally for the Catl 
olics of Belgium and so one finds mer 
tion of several saints whose lives are not 
well known to us. The author's reflec 
tions on the phases of the liturgical year 
are quite ordinary; his reflections on the 
saints’ lives are more striking. 
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“Cle 2r people,” he anticipates Cin 
the Int oduction), “will find fault with 


tness of some of the meditations 
great feasts while I linger over 
n saints. They will look for the 
reason «vhy I have chosen one saint and 
left ou another. I will not give them 
any, bocause 1 do not know myself. I 
wrote acording to the charm of the day, 
gmeti:es on one feast and sometimes 
on anocher, and there were days when 
| wrote nothing at all. . . . The reader 
who wants to relish this book ought to 
let his spirit slip along with his thought 
as the author has done; he ought to 
lok, not for a system, but for the liv- 
ing God.” The book rates as fairly good 
piritual reading. 

THE WAY OF THE CROSS by 
Monsignor Romano Guardini (Scepter, 
$2.25) is a little book of meditations on 
the Stations. The reflections, brief 
enough to allow for making the Stations 
leisurely in about half an hour, are ar- 
ranged for private rather than public 
use. Their tone is unemotional, quite 
objective and realistic. Christ in His suf- 
ferings stands forth as the inspiration 
and model of those whom injustice, re- 
jection and physical pain oppress and 
torment. A woodcut of each station 
along with the respective reflections sug- 
gests that this book be used also for a 
series of meditations on the Passion; or 
it would supply a need for shut-ins who 
like to make the Stations. 
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How To Be a Tourist 
(Continued from page 21) 


I am persuaded that an American, 
who may, perhaps, visit Europe only 
once or twice in his lifetime, would bet- 
ter spend three days in each of twenty 
important cities rather than twelve days 
in each of five cities. There is a far less 
difference between the man who has 
ent a year in Venice and the man who 
has spent just one day there than be- 
tween the man who has spent a day in 
Venice and one who has never visited 
there. 

If your time is limited, you would do 
well to confine yourself to Romania. No, 
not Rumania, but Romania—the region 


‘|vhich Rome conquered and civilized 


ind which includes not only most of 


-fturope, other than Scandinavia and 
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Russia, but also the Mediterranean lit- 
tal. (For the Catholic traveler mainly 
terested in visiting places important in 
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NEW DOUBLEDAY BOOKS 
YOU WILL WANT 
TO READ AND OWN 


An inspiring new book on Our Lady 


A WOMAN CLOTHED / 


WITH THE SUN 
Edited by John J. Delaney 


The astonishing events of eight 
world-renowned appearances of 
Our Lady — Guadalupe, Miracu- 
lous Medal, La Salette, Lourdes, 
Knock, Fatima, Beauraing and Ban- 
neux — are vividly brought to life 
as such outstanding authorities as 
Frances Parkinson Keyes, Msgr. 
John S. Kennedy, Don Sharkey, 
Msgr. William McGrath, Ethel 
Cook Eliot, Fr. Joseph I. Dirvin, Mary Purcell and Robert 
Maloy tell the complete stories of each visitation, and discuss 
the message Our Lady left. Illustrated. 


ST. ANTHONY AND HIS TIMES 


Mary Purcell, author of The First Jesuit, St. Ignatius of Loyola. A re- 
vealing and informative biography of one of the Church’s most popular 
saints, which recreates his life and times for the modern reader. $3.95 


THE 1960 NATIONAL 
CATHOLIC ALMANAC 


The latest edition of the indispensable handbook of Catholic facts, with 
complete, up-to-the-minute information on all topics of Catholic in- 


SWORD OF CLONTARF 


Charles A. Brady; illustrated by Herman B. Vestal. A new Clarion 
Book — an exciting novel for young readers of the attempt of the pagan 
Norsemen to overcome Christian Europe, and their defeat at Clontarf. 


At all booksellers 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
Garden City, N. Y. 





$3.95 


696 pages Cloth-bound, $2.75 


Ages 11-14. $1.95 























the history of the Church, there is little 
to see, other than in Ireland, outside 
the frontiers of Romania.) 

You will, of course, want to visit 
Switzerland, but do not, I beg of you, 
start with the assumption that all in- 
teresting aspects of Switzerland are con- 
centrated in mountain scenery and 
mountain lakes. This little country is 
rich in Catholic associations, as 1 have 
tried to show in my books, Zermatt and 
the Valais, The Bernese Oberland and 
The Cradle of Switzerland, the latter 
dealing with the five original cantons 


around the shores of or in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of Lake Lucerne. What cas- 
ual tourist, for instance, realizes that 
the Jungfrau was so called not because 
it was a virgin peak (for at the time it 
was named no Alpine peak had yet been 
climbed), but because of the white hab- 
it of the Augustinian nuns whose con- 
vent at Interlaken looked out onto Jung- 
frau. And there are few finer Baroque 
churches than the Benedictine Abbey 
of Einsiedeln near Lucerne, and not 
many cathedrals are better worth visit- 


ing than the Cathedral of Chur which 
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only one tourst in the ten thousand, 
who pass through Chur on the way to 
St. Moritz, ever deigns to visit. 

Switzerland is a good example of 
Macaulay’s contention that many re- 
gions have been won back from Protes- 
tantism, but that no country and no re- 
gion which was Catholic at the end of 
the sixteenth century was ever again 
lost to Protestantism. Macaulay did not, 
of course, foresee the day when great 
Catholic countries such as Poland and 
Hungary would be in the power of Sa- 
tanism. 

Every sensible traveler who can 
choose his season avoids summer when 
hotels and trains are overcrowded and 
prices are at their highest. It is unnec- 
essary to draw attention to the beauty 
of April on the Alpine lakes “where the 
single sense of sight almost touches the 
boundaries of music,” but there is less 
realization of the beauty of the same 
area in October. As I write, I can see 
the splendid pageantry of the mountains 
mirrored and reversed in the Interlaken 
lakes with the gold of the larches all 
the more vivid against the somber color- 
ing of the evergreens. In October, most 
of the tourists have left and one can see 
the real life of the Alps—the great cattle 
markets of the Simmental and the peace 
which descends on mountain villages 
after the hectic hustle of the summer. 


N ONLY the larger aspects of your 
trip abroad—what cities to visit, 
when to tour—but also the smaller de- 
tails should receive preliminary atten- 
tion. And careful planning is essential 
for profitable enjoyment of each trip to 
the various art galleries you will visit. 
Since it is, in my opinion, impossible 
to retain a vivid impression of many 
pictures viewed quickly in a brief visit, 
one should not attempt to see more than 
four works in an hour. And even such 
a schedule can leave only a superficial 
impression of each work; an entire hour 
is not nearly time enough for the study 
of a single masterpiece. In limited time, 
you should not weaken the vividness of 
your impressions by trying to see too 
much. Before visiting a particular gal- 
lery, make a note of the paintings there 
which you must see and then resolutely 
avoid allowing your eyes even to linger 
on the second- and third-rate pictures. 
Incidentally, it is not a bad idea to visit 
a gallery when copyists are permitted to 
work. I know of no surer method of 
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learning to recognize and appreciate the 
hallmark of genius than by comparing 
a masterpiece with a copy. 

A little anecdote may serve to illus- 
trate my last suggestion for your first 
trip abroad. 

My companion on a flight back to St. 
Joseph’s College, Hartford, Cwhere I 
spent some happy months while in 
America recently) was an Air Force ofh- 
cer. “I could tell,” he said, “that you 
were English before you spoke. You car- 
ry a cane, and your clothes are quiet 
and conservative. I like that.” “I carry 
a cane,” I said, “not because I am Eng- 
Ish, but because I am lame, and this 
nice conservative suit was bought the 
other day in New York. You drew cor- 
rect conclusions from incorrect premises. 
Congratulations.” 

The American tourist of the cartoons 
is a vanishing type. One rarely meets in 
Europe the neo-Babbitts with giant ci- 
gars and with shirts worn outside their 
trousers—shirts adorned with pictures of, 
for instance, semi-nude women reclin- 
ing under tropical palms. Most Ameri- 
can tourists dress quietly. And there are, 
indeed, practical advantages in being 
mistaken for an Englishman wearing 
“quiet and conservative” clothes. ‘The 
English are limited in the amount of 
foreign currency which can be obtained 
from their banks for continental holi- 
days; consequently, hoteliers and shop- 
keepers tend to lower their prices for 
the English and to recoup themselves at 
the expense of Americans. I have spent 
a great deal of time in Europe trying to 
convince Europeans that every now and 
then one meets in America a man who 
is not a millionaire, but so far without 
notable success. 





Stanley Spencer 
(Continued from page 25) 


tain Surrealist painters. Like them, he 
employs a semi-photographic realism in 
order to convey a super-real or super- 
natural content. And there, of course, 
the parallel must end. Sir Stanley's 
“mythology” is sometimes subjective, but 
there is nothing of the Surrealist’s willed 
incoherence about it. 

Cookham and the Bible have been 
taken as a joint formula for interpreting 
this painter. But it is the personal fusion 
of these two in Sir Stanley’s art which 
makes it imaginatively of account. Not 
every corner of Sir Stanley’s painted 


vision is generally accessible in terms of 
common meaning. “Sarah Tubb and the 
Heavenly Visitors” is as obscure as cer- 
tain illustrations by William Blake for 
his own Prophetic Books. But in Sir 
Stanley’s case, there is no written text 
to help us relate the images. Only the 
title offers its teasing clue. Such weird 
epiphanies, however, are the exception; 
and Faith Gibbon, the painter's talented 
young protegee, told me that her own 
painting (chiefly portraiture and reli- 
gious themes) had been strongly influ. 
enced by the older artist’s work, and 
that as a Catholic, she found Sir Stan- 
ley’s painting spiritually congenial. 

Sir Stanley has founded no school, 
Such a thought would be anathema to 
him. But with their universal theme, 
their mixture of the homely, the local, 
the sublime, his paintings have the 
promise of longevity upon them. His 
work has the vision and intensity which 
endure. 





Stop Pushing! 
(Continued from page 43) 


new fiction—and why not?—you will be 
happy to learn that you are saving more 
time than ever. Books are not getting 
better and better, only longer and long- 
er. Like Little Abner’s ham bone, you 
can buy one and chew on it all winter. 
All the result of lazy writers—it takes 
time to be selective, you know—and of 
editors who have ceased to edit. What 
we're getting are first drafts. Worst of 
all, nobody—particularly the reader- 
seems to care. 

The silliest book, by far, of last season 
was One Hour by Lillian Smith. Dear 
Miss Smith’s heart is in the right place, 
but what an incredibly bad novel she 
has turned out. One blessing—it is s0 
ridiculous it may put a brake to the all 
too-Freudian fiction school. It’s the sort 
of book in which a man goes into a res 
taurant, orders ham and eggs and the 
waitress replies, “That reminds me of 
my childhood.” Then she proceeds to 
reveal the most intimate details of a 
shocking childhood—the reason, o 
course, why she’s what she is today. And 
many critics have taken it seriously! 

Was anyone else reminded of Owen 
Francis Dudley when reading The Dev 
il’s Advocate? Take a Dudley novel, 
sprinkle liberally with sex and you get 
the best-selling, realistic, Catholic nov 
el of 1959, 
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By PAUL HUME 


HE SHRINE of the Immaculate Con- 
Tce tion, the seventh largest church 
in the world, and the largest Catholic 
church in the United States, has been 
dedicaied. 

The great edifice, for whose design 
and construction some of the world’s 
leading architects and builders were en- 
listed, was dedicated with pomp and 
ceremony. Washington’s sky that Nov- 
ember morning was a genuine cerulean 
blue as the Church brought forth her 
princes in cardinal red, her archbishops 
and bishops, her monsignors and_ her 
priests, and the hundreds of religious 
orders, all adding color and visual splen- 
dor to the occasion. 

But somebody goofed. I have already 
referred, in the columns of The Wash- 
ington Post, to the music heard on that 
great day as “trash.” It is not easy to 
say so, but that is precisely what a large 
proportion of the music for the dedica- 
tion of the Shrine we were all offering 
toOur Blessed Mother turned out to be. 

And this is a time when it would be 
wrong to sweep the whole thing under 
the rug. The Shrine is the responsibility 
of all the bishops of the country. The 
matter of the music sung at its dedica- 
tion and the music that is to be heard 
there in the future, is one that concerns 
every bishop in the country. At least 
one of those bishops left the line of 
march at the close of the recessional 
and, climbing the flights of steps up to 
the great choir loft at the east end of 
the Shrine, gave his personal protest to 
the quality of the music that was pre- 
ented. 

Why is it that on such a uniquely 
historic moment, one that we may not 
repeat in a thousand years—for the 
Shrine has truly been built “forever”— 
why is it that the ecclesiastical robes, 
the spacious and inspiring soaring sweep 
of the Shrine itself, the vast mosaic of 
Christ, the Ruler of the Universe, de- 
igned by John De Rosen, one of the 
world’s greatest mosaicists, that all these 


——— 


Paul Hume is Music Editor of The 
Washington Post and Times Herald, au- 
thor of “Catholic Church Music” and a 
faculty member at Georgetown Univer- 
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The Wort of Musi 


were so beautifully ordered, and yet 
the music was so pallid a contributor to 
the glory of the day? 

For the Catholic Church whose musi- 
cal heritage is one of the treasures of 
the world, it was a pretty shabby, feeble 
effort. The music could have raised the 
hearts and minds of those already deep- 
ly moved by the celebration of that first 
great Holy Mass in the new church to 
heights they would never have forgot- 
ten. 
As I walked toward the Shrine that 
sunlit morning, the electronic carillon 
was playing from the tower—“Finland- 
ia!” 

As the choir began to sing its very 
first notes, what did I hear? A move- 
ment of the “German Requiem” by Jo- 
hannes Brahms, a work designed by its 
composer to provide Protestant churches 
with a non-ritualistic equivalent for the 
Catholic Requiem Mass. 

That was not all. The choir finished 
singing this piece, using the King James 
Version, and then, after a few moments, 
began it all over again. This time, how- 
ever, they sang it through halfway and 
then stopped, at a point quite obviously 
not its conclusion. And, as if great mu- 
sic by Brahms were thus interrupted 
every day, they blithely took up the next 
number. 

The Common of the Mass was by 
Licinio Refice, a third-rate composer 
whose music imitates the operatic char- 
acteristics of Puccini. The Rev. John 
Selner, who planned the day’s music, 
directed a choir of over 200 seminarians, 
a twenty-five-piece orchestra and an 
electronic organ. He also composed a 
setting for the Credo, and the closing 
Te Deum, although magnificent settings 
of these have existed for centuries and 
are described by the Church as without 
parallel in their appropriateness for such 
occasions. 

Eventually there will be a superb pipe 
organ in the Shrine. But the performers 
at the dedication were entirely adequate 
for the presentation of any great music 
they might have been called upon to 
give. The tragedy is that they were 
called upon to give so little that was 
great. Aside from the Gregorian chant, 


which was sung with art, and one short 
offertory piece by Palestrina, there was 
not one note of the Church’s great mu- 
sic to be heard. Music, described by 
popes as “the handmaiden of the litur- 
gy,” was treated with offensive contempt. 

The closing processional, a hymn 
called “O Magnifiy the Lord,” was a 
monument to dullness. The “Te Deum” 
was of such lukewarm character that 
one quickly forgot that it was being 
sung at all. 

Priests and laymen have written and 
called to add their protests about the sad 
showing made by music at the dedica- 
tion. Some musicians who took part in 
the performance refused later to take 
part in a recording of the music which 
has been advertised for sale, saying that 
they could not in conscience help to 
perpetuate in this manner a musical 
matter so lacking in quality. 

That this situation could happen is 
due to the neglect of generations. 
Church musicians in Pittsburgh and 
Boston, Cincinnati and St. Louis, Boys 
Town and Milwaukee, and other cities, 
sometimes tell me that I overdraw the 
picture. My answer is that were cathed- 
rals in their cities being dedicated today, 
the music would be of a vastly different 
quality from that which we heard in 
Washington. 

The Shrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception is the responsibility of the bish- 
ops of the United States. Until the 
Shrine has been provided with some 
means of assuring musical life of beauty 
and holiness, it will stand in direct con- 
tradiction to the spirit and the letter of 
the Instruction of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites on “Sacred Music and the 
Sacred Liturgy,” issued on September 
3, 1958. 

The final paragraph of that Instruc- 
tion reads: “This Instruction on sacred 
music and the sacred liturgy was sub- 
mitted to His Holiness Pope Pius XII 
by the undersigned Cardinal. His Holi- 
ness deigned to approve in a special way~ 
the whole and the single parts and or- 
dered that it be promulgated and, that 
it be exactly observed by all to whom 
it applies. Notwithstanding anything 
else to the contrary.” 
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By ADELAIDE GARVIN 


er Mary Corrta, L.H.M.. artist 
and protessor of art at Immaculate 
Heart College, Los Angeles, has so much 
to say that her words literally spill over 
into her paintings. (Her medium is the 
serigraph: semi-liquid color squeezed 
through a silk screen onto heavy paper, 
often by as many as thirty-five applica- 
tions.) Words, words, words, (as we 
were saying): “Go Around It, Number 
Her Towers,” is a composition in pale 
and deep mauves and turquoise blues 
separated by a gray center from pale 
and deep burnt siennas and _ brilliant 
leaf greens. (See reproduction.) “A 
Woman Clothed with the Sun” is a 
semi-abstract image of a woman and 
child, shafts of sunlight and words of 
the text illuminating the figures. 

At one and the same time abstract and 
representational, a Corita serigraph is 
satisfyingly paradoxical. One sees noth- 
ing at first (abstract forms) and then 
everything: image upon image, drawing 
forth deep and hitherto unplumbed spir- 
itual knowingness. Three days and three 
nights was the length of time Christ 
spent in the tomb, and Lazarus was dead 
just that long. But Jonah sailed a green 
and ochre sea upended in the belly of 
a green and purple whale in sea shad- 





“Go Around It, Number Her Towers” 
Serigraphs by Sister Mary Corita, I1.H.M., Department of Fine Arts, Immaculate Heart College 
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ART and ARTISTS 


ows of violet and yellow. (See repro- 
duction. ) 

Selden Rodman once wrote of Sister 
Mary Corita’s “flashing eyes and some- 
what hungry look,” to which we would 
add: a rather prominent brow and cease- 
less movements of hands and body. At 
her recent one-man exhibition held at 
the Morris Gallery in Greenwich Vil- 
lage (tightly packed with visitors, 
friends, critics and local Villagers), Sis- 
ter Corita was guest-star in fragmentary 
moments only. Her chief concern was 
snapping pictures of her audience, for 
inclusion (we assume), in Immaculate 
Heart College Art Department’s “Ir- 
regular Bulletin.” 

Sharing honors (and _picture-snap- 
ping) with the artist was Sister Magda- 
lene Mary, director of the art depart- 
ment, whom Selden Rodman calls “cool, 
calm and judicious looking . . . but has 
as quick a wit and is as dedicated to 
the cause of art. .” A few words 
from the articulate Sister Magdalene, 
via the “Irregular Bulletin,” on the sub- 
ject of modern art: “The essence of art 
is not its twentieth-century-ness, nor its 
thirteenth-century-ness; it is not its east- 
ern-ness nor its western-ness. Rather, 
the two qualities that make for univer- 


“Three Days and Three Nights’’ 













sal art are the difficult-to-describe ong 
of timelessness and spacelessness. . , 
Direct contact with art involves involyg 
ment... .” | 
So involved is this duo of Sisters th 
often a dozen or so galleries and they 
tional museums exhibit simultaneou 
the works of the artist and those of th 
art department students. James Johns 
Sweeney, director of the Solomon. 
Guggenheim Museum, in a moment@ 
conversation with us during the show 
marked, “The last time I saw them 
gether in their wonderful place out i 
California, the other one [Sister Magd 
lene Mary] was snapping the picture 
and that one was doing the talking.” 
We moved through the crowd for: 
word of our own with Sister Corita. “A 
moment ago,” she said, “a critic asked 
me what compulsions I was releasing bi 
painting the way I do, in abstract form 
and distorted images. | told him ‘none 
none whatsoever.’ Releasing compu: 
sions is therapy. We think what we ar 
doing is art. After all, everything ma 
does expresses himself. He can’t help it 
He may do a thing one year and lool 
at it later and wish he hadn’t done it 
Often he wants to express himself bet 
ter, or to have a better self to express! 
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” “The Queen Mother,’’ by George Bandele 


" In color the shape of a thousand 
skeif thoughts Sister Mary Corita has so much 
gh to say about man and nature and God, 
om it is no wonder that art-lovers through- 
one} out the country are hanging her words 
rpulf on their walls. 


> alt 
mail ff. uRist (God) is the art of the Fa- 
Ip it ther, Who is also God . . . Christ 


loolf is also the ikon of God, the image of 
e it} the Father. The Nativity of Christ is a 
bef human, tender, powerful theme, the cen- 
ress tral mystery of the artist's vocation.” 

On the opening day of an exhibition 
called Desire of Nations, depicting an- 
cient and contemporary creches and 
paintings of the Nativity Cat St. Jo- 
seph’s College for Women in Brooklyn), 
Robert E. Rambusch, artist and crafts- 
man, was giving a lecture which struck 
the perfect note for the accompanying 
y show. 

Although the antique section, from 
the thirteenth century on, was indeed 
beautiful, in delicate china, oil paint- 
ings and wood carvings, it was the con- 
temporary selections which seemed more 
teadily to bring “visual articulation to 
central truths.” Reproduced is one of 
Mr. Rambusch’s own triptichs for which 
he has become so well-known. In tem- 
pera on wood, the elongated neo-Byzan- 
tine images are in pure blues, reds and 
greens, and while all the traditional fig- 
mres of the Nativity are present, there is 
no over-sentimentalizing. “He bears wit- 
ness twice, who adheres to Truth 
through Faith and testifies to It through 
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Art” (Rambusch, exhibit pamphlet). 

From France, Germany, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Sweden and ten other countries, 
examples of the Nativity scene in wax, 
tin, ceramics, wood, etc. showed the or- 
iginality and devotion of native crafts- 
men. For the Swedish group, only short 
hollow fronds of yellow straw were used 
to fashion the images, stiff as straw must 
be, but tender in their miniatureness. 

The incomparable Andre Girard, 
whose paintings seem to be self-illumi- 
nated, represented scenes from the life 
of Christ in a four-sectioned panel, us- 
ing his typical palette of turquoise, 
blues, blacks and pale yellows. In “An- 
nunciation,” Mary first sees her Babe in 
the arms of the angel. In “Flight into 
Egypt,” she is tenderly pressing her 
face against His. In “Nativity,” a star 
literally bursts upon the universe of 
three holy figures. 

It could be tenderness, or pride or 
devotion that makes the “Queen Moth- 
er” (reproduced) look down upon her 
newly-born (already holding forth to 
the world) in a contemporary wood carv- 
ing by the Nigerian George Bandele. 
However, heavy lips, wide-spread nos- 
trils and tight curly hair are a Nigerian 
babe in this or any century and by sheer 
purity of native form and medium 
George Bandele says so. 

To show Christ “truly living and glor- 
ified in our day in the visual arts,” Mr. 
Rambusch followed his lecture with a 
program of color slides of contemporary 





Nativity triptych by Robert E. Rambusch 


European churches. In many of these 
the cylinder, the semi-circle or the para- 
bola is the dominating form. In almost 
all, the altar is free-standing, candles 
are, simply, “witnesses,” and light falls 
only to brighten the missal of celebrant 
and worshipper. 

One such example, the church at Has- 
lach, Germany, designed by Hans Scha- 
del, is roughly a trapezoid. The interior 
is divided into three sections, the major 
section containing the altar, sidelighted, 
and looking much like an oval, footed 
ceramic bowl. A section to the right con- 
tains the pulpit, another at the rear, the 
baptismal font. Pews are straight, un- 
broken lines of polished wood. Walls 
are curved at the corners and there is 
not a single intrusion of ornamentation 
except for a huge, seemingly free-stand- 
ing figure of Christ, a triangle from feet 
to upstretched arms, against the altar 
wall. In such abstract beauty perhaps 
only pure spirit can comfortably exist, 
but here lesser than spirit, man, can 
try to penetrate the dark night of his 
soul. 

At St. Joseph’s College in Brooklyn 
the primary function of the art gallery 
program, founded and directed by Mr. 
Armand Jacopin with the whole-hearted 
support of Sister Vincent Therese, presi- 
dent, is thus to draw attention to the 
role of contemporary art in the service 
of the Church. 

Need we mention that a Corita seri- 
graph already hangs in the permanent 
collection of the college art gallery? 
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By LEO BRADY 


wo pLays which had long runs in 

London booked passage for New 
York in the late fall. One of them, The 
Flowering Cherry, wilted promptly; the 
other, Five Finger Exercise, has been 
well received by a majority of the news- 
paper critics and is prospering at the box 
office. The success of this second work 
is perhaps reassuring to our British cou- 
sins who must get pretty tired of ex- 
plaining colonial theatrical failure on the 
basis of sea-change but it was a great 
surprise to me since the play seemed 
hardly distinguishable from the average 
American television drama, Frustrated- 
Domestic Division. 

In spite of the indication in its title, 
the play has nothing to do with music. 
The playwright, Peter Shaffer, a young 
but apparently not angry man, is writing 
about disharmony among the members 
of a family. On the surface, emphasized 
interminably in the first act, the Har- 
ringtons appear to be placid and success- 
ful—the British counterpart of the slick, 
full-color family which inhabits Ameri- 
can advertising art—but the playwright 
peels away the layers of seeming and re- 
veals nooks of desperation and crannies 
of disaffection in their divided house. 
Father is a vulgarian who mass-produces 
furniture (an ominous connection is im- 
plied); mother is a featherhead who fan- 
cies herself a sensitive woman blunted 
by marriage to a clod; the son is baffled 
equally by his father’s crudity and his 
mother’s artificiality. ‘The daughter is 
the white sheep of the family and has 
no problem—unless you want to count a 
predilection for outrageous jokes; she 
serves as Mr. Shaffer’s idea of comic re- 
lief. The fifth character, who is the oc- 
casion of crisis in the others, is a German 
tutor imported into the country house 
in Suffolk by the mother, ostensibly to 
educate the girl but really for what turn 
out to be Obscure Purposes. 

The play is in two acts and by some 
perverse disproportion of fate, all the 
Harrington’s calamities occur after in- 
termission; the first act is a desert of 
information, comparable to the time con- 
sumed by a pianist as he adjusts the 
bench, flexes his fingers and waits for 
silence in the auditorium. Once Mr. 
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THe SHOWCASE 


Shaffer is warmed up, however, it de- 
velops he has planted all sorts of drama- 
tic mines under the innocent-looking 
house designed by Oliver Smith and in 
the second act he explodes them one aft- 
er another. Any oblong-eyed fan of the 
United States Steel Hour can, I am 
sure, predict the nature of the detona- 
tions and identify the duds. 

As a playwright, Mr. Shaffer has two 
virtues: he can write vivid and intelli- 
gent dialog and he can juggle entrances 
and exits with dexterity. The dialog 
makes the play easy to listen to and Mr. 
Shaffer’s virtuosity at contriving errands 
keeps the Harringtons hopping. The 
members of the household pop in and 
out, upstairs and down, off to the local 
pub (no character in British drama ever 
goes to a remote pub) or out to brood 
in the garden, and always Mr. Shaffer 
winds up with the precise pair on stage 
which will serve his next scene. As one 
door closes, another opens; as mother 
goes upstairs, father enters the front 
door; the tutor disappears into his room 
as the daughter returns from a canter. 
The play is a miracle of near-misses. Aft- 
er a while one begins to hope that a 
muffed cue will bring the entire cast to- 
gether for a moment of open-mouthed 
consternation; as it is, they manage to 
avoid a mass congregation until the final 
scene. Mr. Smith’s setting, multi-leveled 
and very handsome, is artfully construct- 
ed to meet the peripatetic demands made 
upon it and though it appears to be a 
nice place to live, the Harringtons pre- 
fer to pass through. 

The play’s failure, in addition to the 
first-act inertia, lies in its inability to 
shed any searching light on the charac- 
ters. The canker lurking behind the fam- 
ily facade is pretty standard fare and 
must be redeemed by startling penetra- 
tions. or electrifying scenes. My own 
guess is that Five Finger Exercise has 
generated enthusiasm because of the ex- 
cellence of its acting and staging. John 
Gielgud’s direction is an especial joy. He 
gets everything out of the script that the 
playwright has provided for without 
making the mistake of asking more of 
the flimsy materials than they can de- 
liver. There has been a lot of talk lately 
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by both happy and unhappy playwrights 
about the tendency of directors to col- 
laborate by extensive suggestions in re © 
hearsal. Gielgud appears to have devoted — 
himself to shaping a performance based — 
on what the playwright did and not on — 
what he might have done. Each scene | 
moves rhythmically from speech to — 
speech, each actor from emotion to emo- | 
tion, and everything gathers to an exact 
point. 
The actors are nearly as skilled as / 
their director. Jessica Tandy soft-pedals | 
her natural charm and emerges as an 
annoying character. Juliet Mills pitches 7 
into those old jokes as though she were 
hearing them for the first time (since 
she is a very young actress, no doubt she 
is). Brian Bedford is a moody and with- 
drawn son until he is asked to give off 
a few sparks and then he rises admirably 
to the occasion. If Roland Culver, as the 
father, makes less impression than the 
others it is because the role of the father 
is such that even the best actor might be 
dull in it. The notable performance of 
the play is contribtued by Michael Bry- 
ant as the tutor, and the two shining mo- 
ments of the evening occur in lengthy 
speeches of rueful autobiography allot- 
ted to him. The experiences he relates 
are much-told dramatic tales but Mr. 
Bryant manages to create the illusion 
that, though these self-same things have 
happened before, they have never before 
happened to him, and thus he lends a 
quality of uniqueness to the familiar. In 
addition to these subtler values, it is not 
a flippancy but a fact that Mr. Bryant's 
version of a German accent is the most 
intelligible speech in the company, bar- 
ring Miss Tandv’s. In deference to Mr. 
Shaffer, it should be said that the char- 
acter of the tutor is better realized than 
that of the others and is the fruit of sen- 
sitivity rather than stereotvpe, but in 
any case, Mr. Bryant’s handling of it is 
on a very high level. 

The maior recreation of the evening, 
in sum, is the audience’s feeling that it 
is in the hands of experts when it comes 
to the director and the actors. The de- 
sign and orchestration of the perform- 
ance perfectly suit the plav. The ques 
tion which remains is whether what we 
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are getting here is not the pleasure of 
the drill-fleld Ca place for everything 
and everything in its place) rather than 
the pleasures of the drama. After all, all 
varieties of ordering are not equal. Nev- 
ertheless, in support of the audience and 
the critics, it must be admitted that it is 
a valid principle of aesthetics to take 
your joy where you find it, and not long 
for other joys which are not available. 
During that motionless first act when 
I had a great deal of time to think of 
other things, it occurred to me what a 
fine exhibit the play makes for anyone 
inclined to point out the changes which 
have taken place in playwriting attitudes 
(and in society) in the last fifty years. 
The over-all pattern of the play is vague- 
ly reminiscent of a play written in 1910 
called The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back. If you were never in an amateur 
dramatic group in the “Twenties or 
Thirties, it will be necessary to explain 
to you that in this venerable concoction, 
a stranger moves into a rooming house 
(where the boarders are known by the 
location of the rooms: whimsicality was 
not the exclusive province of James M. 
Barrie) and goes from floor to floor solv- 
ing the difficulties of his fellow room- 
ets. Act by act, the Stranger Cfor he is 
capitalized) resolves dilemmas; at the 
end of the play, he mysteriously disap- 
pears, a legacy of benevolence in his 
wake. Was he a man? Was he an angel? 
Was he—and this is no joke—Superman? 
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Maria (Mary Martin) charms the Trapp children 


Wedding of Maria 


The author, a redundant gentleman 
called Jerome K. Jerome, never told us. 
What he did imply was that no prob- 
lem is insoluble, that at any moment a 
delivering angel might descend, and that 
if anything is sure in this best of all pos- 
sible worlds, it is that virtue is its own 
reward and all live happily ever after. 
The implications of Five Finger Ex- 
ercise are quite otherwise. The premises 
here are that communication between 
human beings is difficult; between mem- 
bers of families, impossible; that we are 
all victims, and that everything turns out 
disastrously. The tutor attempts to per- 
form the function of the Stranger and 
fails miserably. The tutor, however, gets 
off easy—he merely attempts suicide. 
The Stranger, if he were to turn up in 
that sturdy house in Suffolk, would, I 
am sure, be turned by the end of the 
second act into a gibbering idiot. 


L. B. 


| F cHic Gotham ladies this year go 
modestly swathed in soft draperies, 
if coats are replaced with voluminous 
cloaks gorgeously reminiscent of an Ab- 
bess’ cappa magna, if every lass whose 
features will allow it dons coif and wim- 
ple, you can blame it all on Rodgers and 
Hammerstein who have descended upon 
Broadway with their newest production, 
The Sound Of Music. 

The heartwarming, real-life love story 
of Baron and Baroness Von Trapp, fa- 





and the Baron in ‘“’The Sound of Music’ 


miliar to American readers and concert- 
goers who long ago took this talented 
musical couple and family to their 
hearts, has become the basis for the pro- 
duction’s book, by Howard Lindsay and 
Russell Crause. Sent out from the con- 
vent, where she was a postulant, to act 
as governess to the seven Trapp chil- 
dren, Maria—played with unflagging 
spirit and apparently indestructible 
youth by Mary Martin—finds them liv- 
ing under the rules of naval discipline 
as their distracted father attempts to 
keep order in the motherless household. 
The story follows the fortunes of Maria, 
the Captain and the children through 
both their domestic emotional crisis and 
a national political crisis as the Ansch- 
luss takes place in Austria. 

Readers and moviegoers still chilled 
by their sojourn in the cold, friendless 
cloister inhabited by Sister Luke of The 
Nun’s Story may look forward to thaw- 
ing out in Nonnberg Abbey where Ma- 
ria’s optimistic feeling that she will set- 
tle down to become a good nun is not 
shared by her superiors. While this ro- 
mantic entertainment in no way pre- 
tends to provide anything but the most 
superficial insight into the nature of re- 
ligious life, it allows the audience to do 
what Maria did when she was a child— 
to look over the cloister wall and catch 
a glimpse of life inside. 

The Abbess, who knows that Maria’s 
stolen glimpses did not actually prepare 
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her for religious life, is an outstandingly 
attractive character in a play filled to 
capacity with nice people—even the vil- 
lain is a man of considerable wit and 
great charm. And although the Abbess 
occasionally takes rather heady dramatic 
license in bursting into song, she also 
happily shows evidence of the humor, 
good sense and maternal affection almost 
always possessed by a religious superior. 
Mother Abbess, who has one of the 
finest voices in the cast, is ably abetted 
by two other nuns, Sister Berthe, the 
mistress of novices, and Sister Margar- 
etta, the mistress of postulants; together, 
in one of the plays lilting songs, they 
vocally consider how they may solve the 
“problem of Maria.” Each one of these 
nuns is depicted as an individual within 
the religious habit; in fact, the convent 
population is so enchanting in this play 
that the impossible happens—Mary 
Martin loses a big scene to the Abbess, 
who takes the audience’s breath away 
by donning a handsome black choir 
mantle, its sleeves folding gracefully and 
traditionally to the floor, and tacked 
back at the shoulder to reveal the beau- 
tiful crimson lining. The festive occa- 
sion is Maria’s wedding in the Abbey. 

Women will be delighted with Main- 
bocher’s bouffant-skirted wedding gown 
—placed on Maria by the loving hands 
of the sisters—as well as by the wedding 
veil which closely resembles the head- 
dress worn by the nuns. Women, in 





fact, are far more apt to be carried away 
with enthusiasm for this play than are 
men, who may justifiably complain of 
the sad lack of a strong male lead who 
can hold his ground against the over- 
powering charm of Maria and the nuns. 
Men also may prove more resistant to 
the blandishments of the Trapp chil- 
dren and in general may not respond so 
agreeably to being exposed to so much 
unadulterated goodness in one evening. 
But whatever the dramatic weaknesses 
of the story, the religious aspects are a 
delight. Purists may carp that weddings 
do not take place in convents, and any 
Catholic in the cast could have pointed 
out that however democratic an idea it 
may be, nuns, novices and postulants 
never mingle in merry disorder in pro- 
cession. But these are minor flaws in- 
deed in a play which has as its musical 
high spot a spirited Gaudeamus, written 
in a perfect liturgical vein, which brings 
the house down night after night. 
Everyone, it may be presumed, knows 
that convent life is not quite so gay as 
it is pictured here, just as everyone 
knows that a family of seven children is 
not reared with wholly effortless charm, 
as it is here. But let us enjoy and rejoice 
in the nuns of The Sound of Music; 
they shine through the book and music 
as warm, individually-portrayed, emo- 
tionally-healthy women who are a treat 
to the eye, to the ear, to the heart. 
Exeanor F, CuLHaNne 





The Vanishing Diary of Anne Frank 
(Continued from page 16) 


ple in the secret hideaway is played out 
as a melodrama around a conventionally 
central love story with an implied tragic 
ending. In place of the deepening ma- 
turity of the girl, as revealed by the di- 
ary’s always self-critical record of her 
changing observations, there is a pro- 
gressive theatricalism carried over to the 
screen from the stage. If there is any 
gain in formal coherence and popular 
comprehension, there is a grievous loss 
in spiritual complexity and in funda- 
mental credibility. 

The manner of the stress upon melo- 
drama and romance is decisive here, and 
not any preconception of how a perform- 
able work might be constructed from 
the book. The possibility of alternative 
dramatizations, in fact, came up in a 
long and bitter litigation conducted by 
Meyer Levin against Kermit Bloomgar- 
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den, producer of the play, Anne’s fa- 
ther, Otto Frank, and others. Levin, au- 
thor of The Old Bunch, In Search and 
Compulsion, had prepared an adapta- 
tion of the diary in 1953, with notable 
emphasis upon the Jewish character of 
the story and an avowed purpose to re- 
tain as much of Anne Frank’s own lan- 
guage as possible. Levin’s charges of 
“fraud and deceit” in the disposition of 
his prior claims to rights to dramatize 
the diary were not sustained in court. 
But a jury did award him the more-than- 
symbolic sum of $50,000 for damages 
suffered by the inclusion of some of his 
original material in the version that was 
produced. 

The merits of Levin’s dramatization 
versus that of Goodrich and Hackett are 
not at issue here. But the evidence in 


the case of the deliberate shift of empha- 


sis away from the Jewish spirit of the 
book, and from its particular literary 
character, is of great significance. Once 
again, the choice of tactics in populariz- 
ing a complex work has effected a quali- 
tative change in the work itself. To per. 
sons who may never read the book, the 
Anne Frank of the play and film may 
be an adequately moving image, but not 
so brilliantly unique that she could not 
be any girl in the audience; not so spe 
cifically Jewish that she could not bea 
member of any group suffering some 
transient persecution. To these people, 
this Anne Frank may not represent the 
millions of Jews who were obliterated, 
as much as the popular image of youth's 
indictment of the adult world that per- 
petually interferes with the romantic 
fulfillment of adolescent dreams. 


I T MAY BE another example of the in- 
exorable punctuality of accident, that 
the book found in the rubbish of a place 
where a group of Jews had hidden from 
the Nazis happened to be the diary of 
a young girl. And it may be that the 
force of circumstances in our time has 
truly exacerbated the perennial anguish 
of youth in worlds it does not make. Of 
all the jeremiads ever heard and unheed- 
ed, the most poignant and damning may 
be the cries of the young, the innocents. 
But there is something symptomatic of 
the reigning juvenilism of our present 
popular culture in the way the play and 
film of the diary of Anne Frank trans 
form its existence and meaning. 

On stage, under Garson Kanin’s di- 
rection, the melodrama and the romance 
were thematically dominant, but the 
theatrical distance from the setting and 
characters offered the possibility of per- 
spective. From this distance, for exam- 
ple, it appeared that the Goodrich and 
Hackett dramatization set off the con- 
ventionalized adolescence of Anne by 
magnifying her own idealized image of 
her father. We may overlook invidious 
speculations, which arose during the 
controversy over the Levin version, as to 
how much the stage Otto Frank had af 
fected the actual Otto Frank in his deci: 
sion to support the Bloomgarden produc 
tion. But it must be said that the emer 
gence of the father as so all-wise, ‘all- 
prudent a figure of force, despite the 
restraint of Joseph Schildkraut’s superb 
performance, adds more to the melodrs 
ma than to the sense of re-created actual: 
ity. In one aspect, the power of the fa 
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ther in the play grows in proportion as 
the power of the book is diluted in the 
dramatized character of Anne. 

On screen, the camera’s elimination 
of distance in the theater, particularly 
in the use of close-ups, increases the im- 
balances of the play’s transcription of 
the book. The least expression on the 
girl's face is not simply enlarged, but 
completey fills the enormous Cinema- 
Scope frame. Her scenes with the boy, 
which on stage already exaggerated the 
delicate, hesitant and by no means para- 
mount relationship described in the 
book, on screen become climactic—and 
misleading. The choice of Miss Perkins 
for the role of Anne says much about 
the conception of the book to be real- 
ized on screen. Her resemblance to the 
surviving likenesses of Anne is as the 
movies traditionally would have it; every 
similar feature distinctly prettier, and in 
ways quite according to topical, fashion- 
model modes of beauty. Her inexperi- 
ence as an actress is treated as an advan- 
tage, with her limited but quite exhaust- 
ing repertoire of lisps, pouts and other 
mannerisms made to protest her sincerity 
ina role requiring a range from child- 
ish tantrum to grown-up introspection. 
Her age points up one of the ways 
whereby American movies during the 
past decade have catered to the self-glori- 
fication of adolescent audiences. 

It is not accident that consistently 
places actors and actresses in their twen- 
ties and even older in roles of adoles- 
cents, but the reflection on screen of 
fantasied behavior, making propaganda 
for actual behavior in a deadly round- 
about. The popular image of the adoles- 
cent, moreover, requires performers of 
greater age and experience for satisfying 
dramatic projection and vicarious ful- 
fllment. When this fashionable repre- 
sentation of adolescence is injected into 
dramatizations of the diary of Anne 
Frank, what remains of the book vanish- 
es before our eyes. In its place, we are 
lft with quite another work. The play 
and film may possess many qualities that 
ae comparatively worthy. But what they 
make of the heroine can have no more 
than fictional bearing upon the true trag- 
edy of Anne Frank, the little girl who 
died, one among millions. 

That tragedy had begun to be evaded 
at the moment it was discovered—and 
the evasions have persisted, perhaps be- 
use the dreadful evidence proved so 


much. And the play and the film of the 
Fre-Mar., 1960 
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diary of Anne Frank are themselves eva- 
sions—although made by dedicated peo- 
ple with excellent intentions and the 
courage to be serious at the rites of en- 
tertainment. For the more fully the in- 
dividuals in the audience are brought to 
imagine themselves in the place of the 
heroine, according to the design of the 
dramatizations, the more truly do they 
evade real confrontation of the arche- 
typal victim. To only pity the girl, her 
family and companions in hiding is eva- 
sion enough. To be projected into vi- 


carious particapation in the particular, 
formally conventional romance and mel- 
odrama, however, leads to the inversion 
of pity into pity of self: to the purging 
of guilt, responsibility and even mem- 
ory in a catharsis of sweet sadness. 
Sadness is not enough. The saddest 
truth of all is that a vast proportion of* 
those seeing the play and film know 
little of even the facts regarding the ex- 
termination of six million Jews by the 
Nazis, and these will not be led to 
knowledge in the theaters. The film re- 
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viewer of a leading family weekly, that 
happens to be Catholic in direction, can 
write a reverent appreciation of the Ste- 
vens production of The Diary of Anne 
Frank for the same issue in which a let- 
ter is published asserting that there was 
not one gas chamber in any German 
concentration camp and that it is an “old 
propaganda myth that millions of Jews 
were killed by the national socialists.” 
The letter applauds the opinions of one 
of the weekly’s regular columnists, to 
the effect that continued concern with 
Nazi atrocities is unwarranted defama- 
tion of persons of German descent every- 
where, and that “the rehashing of such 
bitter memories would hardly help (a 
tourist.) enjoy his holiday in Germany.” 
The story of the little Jewess in the 
movie will not open the eyes of these 
people, if the sacred drama of that other 
Jew has not done so by this time. 





Letter from Ireland 
(Continued from page 61) 


crowds. The playwright himself takes 
the part of the singing tinker in the 
Kerry performances. The play was pro- 
duced in my own village of Prosperous, 
county Kildare, a few weeks ago, bring- 
ing, from the surrounding countryside, 
numbers never before seen assembled 
here. 

Sive is going to America early this 
year. The Irish Players (Helena Carroll 
and Dermot MacNamara) are to pro- 
duce it in an off-Broadway theatre some 
time in the spring. John B. Keane has 
been asked to play, too, in the American 
production, but says he has not yet made 
up his mind whether to accept the invi- 
tation or not. Plans are not yet finalized. 

The interesting point is that Sive’s 
success is one of acclamation: the peo- 
ple carried it against the opinion of the 
experts. It is often imagined that the 
amateur and professional theatres are 
two different worlds, catering for two 
totally different types of audience. But 
this play has swept both worlds with the 
same success. The amateurs have made 
their own of it, as if the acting were 
only a slight stepping-out from their 
everyday selves. In discussing Sive, 
Cyril Cusack remarked that it has given 
a severe jolt to the professional theatre, 
to whom the “naturals” have now be- 
come a menace. 

The most important book to be pub- 
lished here in Ireland for many decades 


has just appeared as this letter goes to 
press; that is Padriac Colum’s biography 
of Arthur Griffith, originator of Sinn 
Fein and founder of the present Repub- 
lic of Ireland. All the leaders of the 
twenticth-century revolutionary move- 
ment have been written of with the ex. 
ception of this man, whose biography, 
everyone felt, has been unconscionably 
delayed. Both writer and theme make 
this life of the first importance. Its 
American publishers are the enterpris- 
ing Crown Publishers, Inc., of New 
York. I want to discuss this book in my 
next Letter. AuiceE CurTAYNE 





Letters to the Editor 
(Continued from page 12) 


papacy is, of course, seen as an accretion, 
Protestantism divided the Church, sacraments 
are near magic, Thomism is a strait jacket, 
Mariology is more nearly Mariolatry and 9 
on.” I do not think that any of this can be 
substantiated by a careful reading of the text. 
Certainly Dr. Pelikan’s sacramental theology 
will leave Catholics dissatisfied; his own ideas 
about Mary will cause annoyance. But he 
does attempt to be objective, succeeds far 
better than anyone would have a right to 
hope, and should be given credit for these 
accomplishments. His chapter on Thomism 
is, in fact, quite sympathetic. I have person 
ally heard far more offensive things at cor 
ventions of Catholic philosophers and ‘theo 
logians, with whom I am capable of being 
much more severely annoyed than with Dr. 
Pelikan. It certainly seems extravagant to call 
this book “a bulwark against becoming a 
Catholic” or to see in it any kind of attack 
against the Church or her doctrines. 

Sometimes we can be just a bit too de 
manding. “Bonum ex integra causa, malum ¢ 
quocumque defectu” is a sound metaphysical 
principle but dangerous to apply to human 
affairs and to literary or doctrinal criticism. 
A book is not worthless simply because it is 
not perfect. Let us save our attacks for our 
enemies instead of needlessly making wa 
against one who so evidently wants to bea 
friend. 

It is curious that in the same number d 
The Critic there is a review of Teilhard & 
Chardin’s The Phenomenon of Man which 
contributes (though not excessively) to the 
adulation of this author now so fashionable 
in Catholic circles. Without offering detailed 
arguments, I should simply like to point ou 
that Teilhard’s works have been taken ott 
of seminary libraries by orders of the Sacre 
Congregation of Seminaries and Universities 
Cby a letter to local ordinaries, November 
30, 1957), that he was, in the opinion d 
many, one of the targets of Humani Generis 
and that his ideas are such as are capabk 
of complete acceptance by Sir Julian Huxley. 
It is a great mystery that we can be so toler 
ant of our own lack of orthodoxy and # 
severe with the mistakes of others. 

Joun Tuomas Bonzez, O.P. 
River Forest, Ill. 
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HE STORY OF YANKEE WHAL- 

ING, by Irwin Shapiro, is the first 
volume in the American Heritage Junior 
Library. The author has a rich subject 
and he works with it excellently. His 
style is strong, effortless and generally 
calm, as he narrates facts which are 
fascinating, astounding, flavorful, dra- 
matic—and any combination of these 
characteristics. The writing is at its 
most excited in the story of the wreck 
of the Essex, the monstrously weird hap- 
pening that inspired Herman Melville’s 
Moby Dick. 

It is hard to imagine a youngster’s 
turning away from The Story of Yankee 
Whaling after he has seen the dust- 
jacket, a reproduction of an engraving 
titled “Capturing a Sperm Whale.” The 
book is illustrated in the fashion of its 
parent publication, American Heritage, 
which is to say, well and generously, 
with concentration on primary materi- 
als. It offers old photographs, drawings 
and maps. These combine to give a vi- 
brant reality to the professional whale- 
men, their families, their homes, their 
ships, their wanderings and their deep- 
water adventures. (American Heritage 
Publishing Co., $3.50, ages 10-up.) 

The Tennessee wilderness at the end 
of the eighteenth century is the back- 
ground of William O. Steele’s THE 
FAR FRONTIER. Wandering through 
this dangerous Chickamauga territory, 
absent-minded naturalist Asa Twistle- 
tree is dutifully accompanied by his 


By MARY LOUISE HECTOR 


Young Readers 
Bookshel 


practical-minded bound-boy,  eleven- 
year-old Tobias Bledsoe. Mr. Twistle- 
tree has been commissioned by a Phila- 
delphia scholar to find and study the 
remains of an ancient fortification, the 
existence of which is indicated on a 
sketchy Indian map. 

Tobe begins by thinking the man a 
great fool, unable to take care of him- 
self in the wilderness and with a brain 
addled by book-learning. But gradually 
he sees some interest in Asa’s concerns, 
and recognizes that the man exhibits 
courage and a peculiar resourcefulness. 
When the two finally come upon the 
old fort, Tobe is as excited as his mas- 
ter and half-forgets that the Chickamau- 
gas burn their captives. In their inevi- 
table captivity, Tobe sees Mr. Twistle- 
tree pit his wisdom against Indian ruth- 
lessness. With this, the first phase of 
the lad’s education is completed: he has 
learned that there is manliness beyond 
physical strength, and usefulness _be- 
yond physical skill. He has caught, from 





From “The Story of Yankee Whaling” 


Hunting right whales in the North Pacific 
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Mr. Twistletree, the excitement of learn- 
ing—“a far frontier, just waiting for 
somebody to lay claim to it .. .” 

The Far Frontier is a superior book, 
a challenging and harmonious combina- 
tion of historical adventure and time- 
less wisdom. There are elucidating at- 
titudes in every section of the book, as 
Tobe and the young reader approach 
the far frontier with their devoted and 
uniquely admirable guide. Every mid- 
dle-grade child who is a reader could 
derive something of value from The Far 
Frontier. (Harcourt, Brace, $2.95, ages 
8-12.) 

Sterling North’s biography —THOR- 
EAU OF WALDEN POND has an in- 
viting vitality. This well-written book 
does many things for intermediate-age 
readers: sketches in Thoreau’s New 
England background; colorfully char- 
acterizes the man himself; explains his 
attraction to the solitary life and illus- 
trates the impressive pleasures of that 
life; and—in friendly and convincing 
fashion—directs the young reader to a 
wonderful book which might have re- 
mained forever outside his reading ken. 
Dealing with a wordy era in American 
literature, the book is, nevertheless, con- 
stantly sprightly. When the sages ap- 
pear as Thoreau’s friends, they are as 
vibrant as he is himself. 

Children will be surprised by and 
won by this odd adult, who loved the 
outdoors as a child might but with calm 
and with an instructive wisdom. Harve 
Stein’s clean illustrations are both ac- 
curate and atmospheric, and make tell- 
ing use of the color allowed them—black 
and a light forest-green. Thoreau of 
Walden Pond is a North Star book. 
(Houghton Mifflin, $1.95, ages 11]-wp.} 

SYLVANUS THAYER OF WEST 
POINT, by George Fielding Eliot, is a 
biography of the man and a history of 
the school. West Point had a tenuous 
hold on existence when Thayer went 
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there as Superintendent in 1817. Its cur- 
riculum was poor; its discipline, erratic; 
its procedures influenced by political 
maneuverings. He was the new broom 
that swept away old lethargy and inefh- 
ciency. He developed the concept of the 
Academy triangle: discipline and educa- 
tion rising from a base of honor to the 
apex of leadership. During his sixteen- 
year tenure, West Point became a sol- 
idly-organized school for the training of 
professional officers, taking on the per- 
sonality it still maintains. Thayer re- 
signed from the Academy when it be- 
came clear that Andrew Jackson, the 
strong-willed and opinionated individ- 
ualist who was then occupying the 
White House, had conceived a personal 
antagonism toward him and was acting 
in such a fashion as to frustrate the aims 


of West Point. 

Sylvanus Thayer of West Point is a 
long and detailed book that reflects the 
author’s care and communicates his en- 
thusiasm and affection for the architect 
of West Point. It is the significant and 
dramatic story of a master-educator 
whose clear-headed concepts have been 
shaping America’s military destiny 
through more than a century; and should 
have interest for any alert teen-age read- 
er, girl or boy. (Messner, $2.95, teen- 
age. ) 

MOSBY, GRAY GHOST OF THE 
CONFEDERACY, by Jonathan Dan- 
iels, is a biography of one of the out- 
standing Confederate cavalry heroes. It 
contains a brief but full account of Mos- 
by’s life, and the reader is permitted to 
see the partisan leader as a man. The 
book is proof that formal biography can 
be designed for young readers, and can 
present its subject more effectively than 
the majority of fictions laboriously con- 
trived around an historical figure. Mosby 
has indifferent illustrations, some of 
which could have been sacrificed for 
maps that would help in the telling of 
this story. (Lippincott, $2.95, ages 12- 
16.) 

The American Background series, bi- 
ographies of prominent American Cath- 
olics, now includes GENERAL PHIL 
SHERIDAN AND THE UNION 
CAVALRY, by Milton Lomask; and 
DE TONTI OF THE IRON HAND, 
by Ann Heagney. Although it is an un- 
duly long time getting started, the Sheri- 
dan biography develops into a swift- 
moving tale with a sharply-characterized 
and distinctly-pictured hero. After his 
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first meeting with Sheridan, President 
Lincolis reported with some unkind- 
ness, “I will tell you just what kind of 
chap he is. He is one of those long- 
armed fellows with short legs who can 
scratch his shins without having to stoop 
over.” But Little Phil was to gain the 
President's grateful respect, as he initi- 
ated a telling military function for the 
cavalry, turning it from its traditional 
role as mounted guard into a potent 
fighting unit. In Sheridan’s radical opin- 
ion, a cavalryman should be used as an 
infantryman “with four detachable legs.” 
Sheridan’s total part in the final Union 
victory is outlined, with military actions 
and their goals understandably de- 
scribed. 

De Tonti was military chief for La 
Salle in his pioneer operations in the 
New World. He accompanied the great 
explorer on the first voyage down the 
uncharted Mississippi River; it was de 
Tonti who, years later, led the search 
for survivors of La Salle’s ill-fated col- 
onizing party which, approaching the 
Mississippi from the Gulf of Mexico, 
missed the mouth of the river and be- 
came lost in hostile territory beyond. De 
Tonti was a man of courage. Even the 
early loss of his right hand did not frus- 
trate his soldierly ambitions. He had 
Parisian workers craft him a hand of 
bronze, and actually found that, in the 
New World, his “iron hand” was an em- 
blem of power. A reader’s impressions 
of the man, however, will be faint if 
they are gleaned from the present book. 
It lacks organization, has little impact 
and is dull. (Kenedy, $2.50 each, ages 
10-15.) 

BARTHOLDI AND THE STAT- 
UE OF LIBERTY, by Willadene Price, 
has a subject with built-in interest—the 
construction of the largest statue in the 
world. The author has gathered the facts 
and offers them here together with forty- 
two illustrations, the majority of which 
are photographs, contemporary and 
hence absorbing. No doubt about it, it 
is thrilling to think of Miss Liberty 
slowly rising above the roof-tops of Paris 
and then equally as slowly re-rising on 
Bedloe’s Island. Bartholdi emerges as a 
consistent prize-winner, and as a devo- 
tee of the gigantic in sculpture. The 
growth of his—and others’—ideas about 
a huge liberty statue to be presented to 
the United States by France is traced, 
and there is a conscientious history of 
the years of difficulty that preceded the 


final dedication of the great statue, As 
a facet of the Liberty story, there is q 
quick portrait of turn-of-the-century 
America, with brief mention of such di- 
verse things as the editorial pages of 
Joseph Pulitzer’s New York World, and 
the plight of a pioneer cross-country 
train delayed for hours by a herd of 
buffalo. All of the life and interest jn 
Bartholdi and the Statue of Liberty te- 
side in facts. Style deviates from the 
pedestrian only when it becomes senti- 
mental. (Rand McNally, $2.95, ages 
11-14.) 

In VICTORY AT BEAR COVE, by 
Elsa Pederson, an Alaskan Indian boy 
and his father find their traditional way 
of life threatened by white settlers. Joe 
Kalgin, the father, feels that all of re 
mote Bear Cove belongs to him because 
it belonged to his distant ancestors, be- 
fore the coming of the white man. 
When the Nilssons stake a claim, the fa 
ther harshly refuses their offer of friend- 
ship, but is forced by his own powerless 
ness to tolerate their presence. Under 
pressure of a different type—his own 
concern for his teen-age son’s welfare- 
Joe allows his boy to attend a wilderness 
school which Mrs. Nilsson is conducting 
for her son and daughter. When the 
Kalgin homesite is claimed by a greedy 
white man, Joe Kalgin ironically is 
saved by the Nilssons and the very 
things about them which he had most 
intensely hated: their ability to read and 
write, and their knowledge of home- 
steading laws. 

Victory at Bear Cove has a lifelike 
setting and authentic Alaskan adven- 
tures; and for these things it is worth 
reading. The fiction is elementary and 
transparent, but kindly, and capably 
enough handled to sustain interest from 
wilderness episode to wilderness episode. 
(Abingdon, $3.00, ages 10-up.) 

In Herbert Best’s THE SEA WAR: 
RIORS, two Viking youths, one a pow: 
erful warrior and the other a talented 
skald, set out in a great fighting-ship as 
leaders of an expedition to find the kid- 
napped brother of the warrior. From 
Norway to Iceland, to Greenland, and 
finally to Vinland, they follow rumor, 
finding the kidnapper (and destroying 
him) but not the kidnapped. 

Vinland is a land of strange reputs 
tion. Mild and rich, it should have been 
a welcome haven to its discoverers from 
barren Greenland. But monumental ill 
fate befell colonizers there, and Greer 
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land prefers to forget the new land’s 
existence. Now the Vikings come to 
mysterious Vinland, and experience its 
bewitched bad fortune. The boys’ ad- 
yenture has a noble, but sad, ending. 

The Vikings are presently popular 
folk in juvenile literature, and The Sea 
Warriors, a good book, is one of many 
similar good books. The people of high 
courage and the deeds of high daring 
are well-researched and _ intelligently 
handled. The unusual element in The 
Sea Warriors is the important historical 
fact, inspiring to the author, that Co- 
lumbus was preceded on American 
shores by a group of casual Greenland- 
es, none of whom recognized an in- 
yitation to greatness. (Macmillan, $2.75, 
ages 12-16.) 

THE SILVER DAGGER, by Allan 
Dwight, has an unusual background— 
the British invasion of Cuba in 1762 
and the siege of Morro Castle—and a 
number of well-delineated characters, 
including Mark Woodbridge, the hero. 
Mark has come to Cuba from colonial 
Connecticut in an effort to find the 
murderer of his uncle, and to claim the 
inheritance left him by the uncle. The 
author, unfortunately, has not provided 
one of the ingredients vital to a top-flight 
adventure, a serviceable plot. The story 
is episodic; although many of the epi- 
sodes are interesting in themselves, they 
are thrown together carelessly, with too 
much reliance on coincidence. Young 
teaders mesmerized by treasure-hunting 
may persevere to the end of The Silver 
Dagger, but even they may abandon the 
whole thing at any one of the many 
spots where the plot bogs down. (Mac- 
millan, $3.00, ages 10-14.) 

The young hero of RIDE INTO 
DANGER, an historical novel by Hen- 
ty Treece, fights on two fronts. ‘There 
is serious trouble at his home manor on 
the Welsh border of England as Welsh 
warriors attempt to reclaim ancient trib- 
al lands, and as a powerful neighboring 
lord makes overt threats against David's 
family. When the lad travels to London 
to seek help from the King and the 
Black Prince, he gains that help in ex- 
change for his services with the King’s 
amy in France. The Black Prince is 
greatly interested in a new engine of 
war called a bombard, forerunner of the 
modern cannon. In France, the Black 
Prince assigns David and his friends the 
tole of bombardier. Their success is lim- 


ited, but wide enough that David has 
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reason to feel that the bombard could be 
used tellingly on the Welsh border. 

Ride into Danger reads like a young 
author’s first book—the one that limbers 
his talent for better things. Characteriza- 
tion is primitive, and action is frenetic. 
Coincidence and melodrama occur in 
the obvious plot. (Criterion, $3.50, ages 
12-16.) 


UST GRADUATED from high school, the 
daughter of a Maine lobsterman 
taces a clear-cut problem, in MINDY, 
by Louise Dickinson Rich. Mindy— 
named for her great-great-grandmother, 
who was born off Mindanao—has an 
opportunity to go to college, but two 
things hold her back: her own indeci- 
sion about the future, and her deep love 
for the fishing village and its way of 
life. Complicating her thinking are two 
young men, a lobsterman she has known 
all her life, and a handsome summer 
visitor. Many things bear on Mindy’s 
decision, but it is whipped into its final 
shape by a violent hurricane which 
brings destruction and human suffering 
to the coast. Mindy decides that she can 
have the best of two lives if she goes 
away for an education. She plans to 
study medicine, and return as a much- 
needed second doctor to Squaw Harbor. 
Mindy has two superior elements, its 
active and generously-detailed plot, and 
its wondrously vibrant and _ attractive 
setting. The average reader will feel that 
it would be to her soul’s delight if she 
could pick up and go to the Maine 
coast, so tellingly does Mrs. Rich com- 
municate her own deep emotions about 
this enchanted stretch of difficult shore- 
line. The heroine takes second place to 
her home; Mindy needed firmer strokes 
and a deeper color. ‘These are most sore- 
ly missed when the plot comes around 
to the girl’s decision about her future. It 
seems too difficult a decision and too 
powerful a future for this slight figure. 
(Lippincott, $3.00, ages 12-16.) 

The modern Navajo is the concern of 
Estelle Webb Thomas’ novel, THE 
TORCH BEARER. Central figure, in- 
troduced when she is a child of ten, is 
the Navajo girl Nanabah. Caught be- 
tween two worlds, Nanabah leads the 
traditional tribal life with her blind 
grandfather and her widowed mother, 
and only wonders—because she is never 
told—why her father’s joining the Army 
in World War II ‘was considered evil 
by tribal elders. 


The early chapters of the book deal 
with Indian life, customs, ceremonialls; 
when Nanabah enters the government 
school, focus shifts to the modern trag- 
edy of the Indian. The white man is 
offering badly-needed help which the 
Indian is prevented from accepting by 
many things: pride, ancient loyalties, 
fear and a vivid memory of abuse. Alert 
and intelligent, Nanabah begins to com- 
prehend the problem, and to ponder her 
part in her people’s future. 

The author has her see only the good 
which the white man is presently trying 
to do, but does allow her to remember 
the tales her grandfather told of sel- 
fishness and cruelty as the Navajo were 


_ driven from their lands. By and large, 


however, The Torch Bearer is a propa- 
ganda novel, with message its prime con- 
cern. It is very well-done: adequately 
plotted, peopled with human beings— 
white and Indian; and filled with color- 
ful information. (Watts, $2.95, ages 
11-14.) 

A sixteen-year-old orphan girl who 
longs for a home and family is the hero- 
ine of THE WONDERFUL WORLD 
OUTSIDE, by Dorothy Holder Jones. 
When Vicky finally has a chance at 
adoption, she discovers to her own puz- 
zlement that the hesitation is all on her 
part. The Malone family is fond of her, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Malone are certain 
that their own shy daughter truly needs 
the companionship of the self-reliant 
and friendly orphan. The little children 
at the orphanage, however, have a 
strong prior claim to Vicky’s interest 
and affection. The girl works out her 
own problem of choosing either the fa- 
miliar and barren-seeming life of the 
orphanage, or the new family-life that 
offers normal teen-age occupations. Her 
decision is her own, and there is some 
suspense as she forms it. 

The Wonderful World Outside is a 
readable and sincere book that is expo- 
sition before it is serious fiction. The tal- 
ent is slight, replaced by easy over-sim- 
plification and a dealing with surfaces. 
Well-intentioned and nice, the book is, 
nonetheless, flat and pale. (Dodd, Mead, 
$3.00, ages 13-up.) 

A twelve-year-old boy makes friends 
with his town’s chief character, in~ 
ONION JOHN, by Joseph Krumgold. 
Andy, son of the local hardware mer- 
chant, finds that he can suddenly un- 
derstand the explosive, heavy, foreign 
speech of Onion John, a fine gardener 
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and a reliable odd-jobs man who has 
lived for twenty-five years in a hand- 
made stone hut just outside the town. 
The boy interprets John to his special 
friends, and they all relish the old man’s 
intriguing theories about many things, 
including rain-making, apple-forcing, 
and Hallowe'en fumigating. When 
Andy’s father happens to see John’s 
crumbling house, he recognizes John’s 
residence as a worthy project for the 
local Rotary. The club, and with it the 
whole town, devote a Sunday to build- 
ing John a modern and comfortable 
house. They are proud; but Andy is 
nervous, and Onion John is miserable. 
The boy senses that the old man is be- 
ing forced into a role which he cannot 
play. And he knows that, tragically, the 
same thing is happening to him, as his 
merchant-father plans a grand scientific 
career for his only son—the very career 


which eluded the father. 

Onion John is neatly plotted and pro- 
fessionally written. It is as slick and 
pleasantly sentimental as a Norman 
Rockwell magazine-cover and identically 
as pretentious. The story has some nice 
touches, but on more occasions than one, 
it becomes paralyzed with talk. The two 
chief characterizations—of the boy and 
the old man—have elements of the syn- 
thetic and of the cute. (Crowell, $3.00, 
ages 10-up.) 

BADGER’S WOOD, by Elleston 
Trevor, bears a happy resemblance to 
The Wind in the Willows, Kenneth 
Grahame’s classic fantasy. The peaceful 
folk of the Woodland have a mighty ad- 
venture thrust upon them, in Badger’s 
Wood. Their domain is being harried 
by pirates, a fierce black-otter captain 
anda crew of river-rats. When the out- 
laws capture the island which belongs 
to Potter-the-Otter and moor their splen- 
did galleon near his ancestral hall, the 
gentle wood-folk are goaded into des- 
perate action. They manage to cut the 
mooring ropes and send the fine ship on 
her way to destruction over the brink of 
Silver Falls. Suddenly, however, their 
hearts realize that such a noble craft 
does not deserve such an ignoble end, 
not being responsible for the unlawful 
uses to which she has been put. Will 
skill, daring and the cooperation of the 
entire Woodland be sufficient to save 
the pirate-ship? 

Badger’s Wood is a British import and 
might, like The Wind in the Willows 
and the Pooh stories, take some getting 
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used to. But not much, once the humor- 
ous characters and their cozy everyday 
life are described. When the action is in 
full swing, excitement keeps the pages 
turning rapidly. Dialog is amusing, and 
the whole story has a rare kind of 
charm. If Badger’s Wood is imitative, 
that is an accident of timing. It does not 
have to lean on any predecessor. It 
might, in fact, send readers to Grahame 
and Milne for more of the same. (Cri- 
terion, $3.00, ages 5-9.) 

THAT RASCAL, FRIDOLIN, by 
Hans Fallada, is the story of a badger’s 
everyday life and doings, from the time 
of his birth to a reasonably comfortable 
point in his old age. Badgers are not 
common animals, but have describable 
personalities: they are—and Fridolin 
with them—solitary, grumpy, neat, lazy, 
hungry and sharp-toothed to their ani- 
mal-enemies. The full-grown Fridolin, 
in a typical badger move, drives his 
mother out of their burrow, only to lose 
it himself to a besoiling fox. After some 
harrowing encounters with cows, peo- 
ple and people's dogs, Fridolin finds and 
refurbishes an ancient otter-hole on a 
small island just across a concrete foot- 
bridge from a fine kitchen-garden. The 
garden borders a large field of succulent 
corn. It is only after Fridolin has laid 
waste row after row of the corn that the 
owner suspects badger. A gamekeeper is 
called in with his scientific traps, and a 
small hand-gun is used in the cornfield. 
During this war, Fridolin is waging an- 
other, against a pair of foxes who want 
to take over his home. 

That Rascal, Fridolin makes a fine 
success of a difficult undertaking: asso- 
ciating real people and personalized ani- 
mals within the same book-covers, and 
keeping matters sensible, true to nature, 
and exciting. The book is a downright 
pleasure to read. Posthumously pub- 
lished, it was translated from the Ger- 
man by Ruth Michaelis-Jena and Ar- 
thur Ratcliff, and is nicely illustrated 
by Imre Hofbauer. (Pantheon, $2.95, 
ages 10-14.) 

In THE RESCUERS, Margery 
Sharp introduces the reader to the fan- 
tastical, worldwide Prisoners’ Aid Soci- 
ety, an organization of mice dedicated 
to helping prisoners endure their cap- 
tivity, by sharing crumbs, performing 
tricks and just generally offering healthy 
companionship. As the book opens, the 
Society has underway its most ambi- 
tious project—the actual rescue of a 


young Norwegian poet from the fear. 
some dungeons of the Black Castle. To 
three unlikely companions falls the dan- 
gerous task: the Norwegian sea-faring 
mouse Nils; the sturdy, unsophisticated 
pantry-mouse Bernard; and the gor 
geous, pampered pet-mouse named Miss 
Bianca. 

The Rescuers is an adult delight, of 
fering a wonderfully tricky and trim en- 
largement of little things, and a cortes- 
ponding littling of pomposities. The 
mice are distinct and winning (even to 
a realist who might once have set a se- 
rious trap); and the style is superior, 
The subtleties of the book might be lost 
on children; and the adventure, unfor- 
tunately, starts a little too slowly to en- 
gage infallibly the average child-reader, 
The book is well worth an adult’s shar- 
ing with a child, with time allowed for 
explanations and discussions. The black- 
and-white illustrations by Garth Wil- 
liams are full of spirit, charm and inter. 
est. (Little, Brown, $3.50, all ages.) 

A little Italian girl who loves birds 
and suffers to see them hurt is the dis 
tressed heroine of ANGELINA AND 
THE BIRDS, by Hans Baumann. An- 
gelina’s devoted brother Nino, a year 
older than she, is one of three boys who 
have been given a profitable bird-trap, 
an elaborate and expensive structure of 
nets and snares wound through a circle 
of fake trees, and complete with decoys 
and frightening noisemakers. Angelina 
is wounded by her beloved brother's 
sudden hardness of heart, even if his en- 
terprise means, among other pleasant 
things, that she will receive a _badly- 
wanted new dress. She calls on St. Fran- 
cis, the gentle bird-lover of Assisi, to 
help her. 

Angelina and the Birds is a very pret- 
ty book, with refreshing, appealingly- 
colored illustrations by Ulrik Schramm. 
It is a translation (by Katharine Potts), 
but maintains a rich and novel Old 
World atmosphere. There is a little too 
much story for the length of the book, 
and emotions become monotonous. But 
Angelina and the Birds has a springlike 
clarity and fresh situations, and should 
find its special readers. CWatts, $2.95, 
ages 7-10.) 

EO OF THE CAVES, by Florence 
Wightman Rowland, is a story about the 
prehistoric era during which man as 
sembled enough courage to come down 
out of the trees that had kept him safe 
through the long nights, and make his 
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Recommended for High School Libraries 


The following adult books reviewed in this issue are recommended for 


high school libraries: 


America the Vincible, by Emmet Hughes 

Arabian Sands, by Wilfred Thesiger 

The Communist Persuasion, by Eleutherius Winance, O.S.B. 
Dust on My Toes, by Sister Maria Del Rey 

Facts of the Faith, by Msgr. J. D. Conway 

The Fathers and Doctors of the Church, by Rev. Ernest Simmons 
The General Councils of the Church, by Rev. John L. Murphy 
Popes Through the Ages, by Joseph Brusher, S.J. 

Saint Dominic, by Sister Mary Jean Dorsey, O.P. 

They Who Fought Here, by Bell Irvin Wiley and Hirst D. Milhollen 


Thrush Green, by “Miss Read” 


The United States to 1865, by Michael Kraus 
The United States Since 1865, by Foster Rhea Dulles 





permanent dwelling in a warm and com- 
fortable cave. Eo’s father was one of the 
first of the tree men to dare a cave-life; 
with him the boy was always secure and 
well-cared-for. But father and mother 
are both lost on a dangerous hunt for 
woolly mammoths, and the boy must 
now take care of himself. Life consists 
of fighting off danger and finding food. 
The inventive Eo is constantly looking 
for better means. He has tamed a wolf 
dog, useful as guard, guide and hunter; 
and he dreams of the day when he will 
be able to gentle a horse-colt which he 
has trapped in a deep valley. 

Eo of the Caves gives a strong picture 
of primitive life. Its plot is thin and 
repetitious, and its characterization is 
minor. But there is enough material of 
factual interest to cover these deficien- 
cies, and the book should inspire valu- 
able wondering and imaginings, and, 
perhaps, a search for more facts. 
(Walck, $3.00, ages 8-12.) 

THE RICHEST BOY IN THE 
WORLD, by Francis Kalnay, is set in 
a Hungarian school called the Royal In- 
stitute for Underprivileged Boys, some- 
time before the first World War. The 
boys experience real cold and _border- 
line hunger, but they have one firm joy 
the splendid glass marbles which they 
play with, and which serve as currency 
in their unmoneyed lives. The director of 
the school is a parsimonious soul and a 
cruel egotist. He uses a slight excuse to 
deprive the children of their most pre- 
tious privilege, the right to possess mar- 
bles. At the close of the term, the direc- 
tor hurriedly presses the confiscated 
marbles on the last student to leave, as 
thoughtlessly as he took them from the 
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original owners. This lad becomes, in 
his own eyes, the richest boy in the 
world, and immediately starts to make 
magnificent and always innocent plans. 

The Richest Boy in the World is a 
series of vignettes, with characters mov- 
ing abruptly in and out of the plot. 
More is suggested than told in the sto- 
ry, and there are many crossroads more 
inviting to child readers than the main- 
line of the plot. In this, in its satires, in 
its establishment of its boy-hero as an 
irresistibly appealing child, the book, 
though worthy of an adult’s perusal, is 
too mature for its readership. CHar- 
court, Brace, $2.75, ages 8-12.) 

NICHOLAS AND THE FAST- 
MOVING DIESEL, written and illus- 
trated- by Edward Ardizzone, has two 
true heroes—brave Peter Perkins who 
tries to be a great help to his fond moth- 
er during the impoverishing illness of 
his father, and the younger Nicholas 
who, out of affection and good feeling, 
brings a large basket of food and all 
his pocket-money, and comes to live with 
the Perkins family. The food and money 
are soon gone, and the boys set out to 
have a serious think. Right in the mid- 
dle of it, they have legitimate occasion 
to jump on a stalled train. Suddenly 
they are whisked away to adventure be- 
yond their dreams but not at all beyond 
their capabilities. 

Nicholas has Ardizzone’s magic—his 
serious recitation of rapidly-occurring 
events of great import; his grand convic- 
tion that his boys can manage; and his 
comprehension of adults in the half- 
tentative way of childhood. Children 
love to hear his books read, and every- 
one delights to see them, so kindly and 


special and full of story are the illustra- 
tions. (Walck, $2.75, ages 6-10.) 

Virginia Haviland re-tells five tradi- 
tional stories in FAVORITE FAIRY 
TALES TOLD IN FRANCE. Here 
parent and child will find “The Twelve 
Dancing Princesses,” “Puss in Boots,” 
“Beauty and the Beast,” “The Sleeping 
Beauty in the Woods” and “Drakestail.” 
I have never cared much for the first, 
and Sleeping Beauty is perhaps too fa- 
miliar. But the other three are Gallic 
and fine, full of neatness, humor and 
deeds. In the way of text, this is a slight 
book, but it gathers bulk from its very 
good illustrations. Roger Duvoisin did 
them as independent, bold designs, un- 
usually colored, and comic in the right 
proportion. (Little, Brown, $2.75, ages 
7-11.) 

Ellen is Ellen, and the Lion is her 
favorite stuffed-toy, in ELLEN’S LION, 
a book which contains twelve short sto- 
ries about these two, written and illus- 
trated by Crockett Johnson. Ellen al- 
ways plays by herself, her unfettered 
imagination achieving a rapid series of 
plots with roles for herself and Lion, 
and with dangers and villains lurking. 
Ellen is always convinced but is never 
convincing: Lion persists in regarding 
himself as a stuffed nursery toy, bat- 
tered after long use; he is also certain 
that Ellen is Ellen. 

The stories are always staccato, some- 
times managing clever and quick points, 
but many times expecting abruptness to 
furnish an effect that requires more 
idea. There are some high moments in 
Ellen’s Lion, and the last story is quite 
good. The illustrations are fine. CHar- 
per, $1.75, ages 6-up.) 

There is a lot of nice, strong color in 
Marianne Richter’s illustrations for LIT- 
TLE HEDGEHOG, a German import 
by Gina Ruck-Pauquet. A captured lit- 
tle hedgehog is a beloved but destruc- 
tive pet, and his little-girl owner recog- 
nizes the moment when he should be 
set free. There is a slight humor in the 
plotless tale, but its total flavor is flat. 
The fine German stuffed toys designed 
by Steiff include a sturdy and friendly 
little hedgehog-painter named Mecki 
who is reputed to be a great nursery fa- 
vorite in Germany. Maybe Little Hedges 
hog can share this national popularity. 
The book doesn’t have obvious and in- 
stantaneous attraction for a non-initiated 
reader. (Hastings House, $2.75, ages 
3-5.) 
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SELECTED 
EASTER SERMONS 
OF ST. AUGUSTINE 


Philip T. Weller, S.T.D. 


“As devotional reading, stimulus and 
example for the preacher, a primary 
source for the theology of Easter, a 
revelation of Augustine at his homi- 
letic and pastoral peak—this volume 
is heartily recommended.”’—T heolog- 
ical Studies $4.95 


THE MASS 
IN MEDITATION 


Theodor Schnitzler 


Reflections on the Mass which not 
only supply ample material for med- 
itation, but give interesting historical 
and theological facts as well. 2 vols. 

Each, $4.50 


FAITHFUL SERVANT 


The spiritual retreats and letters of 
Blessed Claude La Colombiere, S.J., 
translated and edited by William J. 
Young, S.J. An inspiring spiritual 
work of special appeal to the clergy 
and religious. Companion volume to 
the life of Blessed Claude by Georges 
Guitton, also translated by Father 
Young. $6.50 


SACRAMENTAL 
PRAYER 


Conrad Pepler, O.P. 


How liturgical prayer leads to the 
perfection of soul for which every 
Catholic prays. Important contribu- 
tion to the understanding of Christian 
life. $2.75 


THE QUEST FOR 
GOD 


Dom I. Ryelandt, O.S.B. 


How to reconcile the duties of one’s 
daily life with the search for perfec- 
tion. A new presentation of the same 
great principles so admirably ex- 
pounded by Dom Marmion. $3.25 


At your bookstore 


Herder of St. Louis 
17 South Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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The Poet as Conservative 
(Continued from page 20) 


For, dear me, why abandon a belief 

Merely because it ceases to be true. 

Cling to it long enough, and not a doubt 

It will turn true again, for so it goes. 

Most of the change we think we see in life 

Is due to truths being in and out of favour. 

As I sit here, and oftentimes, I wish 

I could be monarch of a desert land 

I could devote and dedicate forever 

To the truths we keep coming back and 
back to. 


In “The Lesson for Today,” Mr. 
Frost imagines a modern liberal convers- 
ing with a Carolingian schoolmaster. 
The unchanging nature of man is his 
theme; and, by implication, he denies 
the Religion of Progress. There is a 
telling bit of irony in the liberal’s dec- 
laration: 

One age is like another, for the soul. 

I’m telling you. You haven't said a thing, 

Unless I put it in your mouth to say. 

I’m having the whole argument my way— 

But in your favour—please to tell your 

King— 

In having granted you all ages shine 

With equal darkness, yours as dark as mine. 

I’m liberal. You, you aristocrat, 

Won’t know exactly what I mean by that. 

I mean so altruistically moral 

I never take my own side in a quarrel. 


For the neoterist and doctrinaire re- 
former, Frost has no fellow-feeling. Take 


“A Case for Jefferson”: 


Harrison loves my country too, 

But wants it all made over new. 

He’s Freudian Viennese by night. 

By day he’s Marxian Muscovite. 

It isn’t because he’s Russian Jew. 

He’s Puritan Yankee through and through. 
He dotes on Saturday pork and beans. 
But his mind is scarcely out of his teens 
With him the love of country means 
Blowing it all to smithereens 

And having it all made over new. 


About two years ago, in the pages of 
The Nation, Mr. Oscar Cargill wrote 
“Ichabod” upon Mr. Frost and Mr. T. 
S. Eliot. They had strayed from the 
true Collective Democratic Faith, ac- 
cording to Mr. Cargill; they had lusted 
after the abominations of conservatism; 
they were daring to stand in the way of 
the Social Revolt. Who now reads Frost 
and Eliot, Mr. Cargill implied. Alas and 
lackaday! Unless they promptly mend 
their ways and beg pardon of The Peo- 
ple, The Nation will forever set its face 
against them, and they will be bound 
hand and foot and cast into the outer 
darkness, where there shall be wailing 
and gnashing of teeth. Vox Nation, vox 


Dei. Yet, sad for Mr. Cargill’s prophetic 
afflatus, Mr. Frost and Mr. Eliot, seem. 
ingly at the height of reputation when 
he wrote, have since increased still more 
in reputation and popularity. One of 
the reasons for Mr. Frost’s success, I sus- 
pect—aside from his high poetic talents 
—is his affinity with the old America, 
and with views of humanity and art old- 
er still. From tradition comes his 
strength. 

At the New York dinner held on his 
eighty-fifth birthday last March, Mr. 
Frost read a little good-natured exercise 
in irony, “The Sage,” after having be. 
held the great fetish-lump of ore which 
substitutes for an altar in the Meditation 
Room (substituting for chapel) of the 
United Nations building. ‘The United 
Nations Organization, Mr. Frost re 
marked in passing, is obsessed with the 
oneness of things; and that, he implied, 
is a fallacious understanding of human 
longings. 

This to the memory of my great friend 

Ahmed Bokhari who had me down 

from Vermont to view his lump of 

purest iron ore at the United Nations 


in the room for meditation on 
Tools and Weapons. 


Nature within her inmost self divides 
To trouble men with having to take sides. 


Mr. Frost, on the contrary, has stood 
for the proliferating variety praised by 
conservatives: for natural and supernatu- 
ral, country and town, tragedy and com- 
edy. The deadening uniformity of “No 
right, no wrong! All’s perfect, every- 
where!” is not for him. 


I TAKE THE late Roy Campbell for the 
best lyric poet of our era. Song—and 
particularly heroic song—has shrunk 
away to rarity in the twentieth century. 
Our soldiers, or servicemen, sing noth 
ing worth singing. But Roy Campbell, 
strong lover and hater, soldier through 
and through, fought with his body 
against Fascist and Communist, and 
with his genius against the intellectual 
totalists of the age. Elsewhere I have 
called Campbell “the last of the skalds.’ 
There are no singers quite like ‘him 
among us since his death on a road in 
Spain. Yet perhaps some will be born, 
as the principles and passions that in 
spired Roy Campbell obtain some fol 
lowing among men once more. 
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A fervent Christian, an eccentric Cob- 
hett- Lory in his politics, a gallant cham- 
pion of tradition, Roy Campbell derided 
the cant and sham of latter-day liberal- 
im and the ferocious lunatic preten- 
dons of collectivist ideology. His was 
poetry to fire the heart; and, in the full- 
ness of time, imagination rules the 
world. Disdaining a low conformity to 
delusion and foible, Roy Campbell did 
not prosper in this world, no more than 
did Homer, or Don Quixote. As Camp- 
bell wrote, in “The Making of a Poet,” 


In every herd there is some restive steer 

Who leaps the cows and heads each hot 
stampede, 

Till the old bulls unite in jealous fear 

To hunt him from the pastures where they 


feed. 


Lost in the night he hears the jungles crash 
And desperately, lest his courage fail, 
Across his hollow flanks with sounding lash 
Scourges the heavy whipcord of his tail. 


Far from the phalanxes of horns that ward 

The sleeping herds he keeps the wolf at 

bay, 

At nightfall by the slinking leopard spoored, 

And goaded by the fly-swarm through the 

day. 

Such an unorthodox champion of the 
permanent things may not win this life’s 
race; yet I believe his shout will echo 
down the years, a rallying cry. 


M* T. S. Exror, surely the dominant 
philosophical poet of our age, de- 
stibes himself as combining “a Cath- 
dlic cast of mind, a Calvinistic heritage, 
and a Puritanical temperament.” Well, 
Dante and Milton have. some common 
ground nowadays to hold against the 
advocates of what Mr. C. S. Lewis calls 
‘the abolition of man.” Much of Mr. 
Eliot's early reputation and popularity 
may have been built upon a ludicrous, 
vulgar misunderstanding of his inten- 
tion: a feeling, especially among the 
rootless and aimless rising generation, 
that Eliot stood for the futility and fa- 
tuity of the modern era, all whimper 
and no bang: a kind of Anglo-American 
nihilism. 

But Mr. Eliot’s real function has been 
that of conservator and restorer: merci- 
less portrayer of the Wasteland, but 
guide to recovered personal hope and 
public integrity. Eliot has exposed the 
Hollow Men, diseased by life without 
principle and disintegrated liberalism, 
men without light. And then, like Virgil 
in a similar age, he has shown the way 
back to the permanent things. “When 
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I wrote a poem called The Waste Land,” 
he says in his essay, “Thoughts after 
Lambeth,” “some of the more approving 
critics said that I had expressed the ‘dis- 
illusionment of a generation,’ which is 
nonsense. I may have expressed for 
them their own illusion of being disil- 
lusioned, but that did not form part of 
my intention.” 

In two very important little books, 
The Idea of a Christian Society and 
Notes Toward the Definition of Cul- 
ture, Mr. Eliot has expressed perhaps 
the most genuine, perceptive and cour- 
ageous conservatism of this century. It 
is a conservatism imaginatively religious. 
The struggle to sustain the permanent 
things never ceases. As he writes in his 
essay on Francis Herbert Bradley, “If 
we take the widest and wisest view of a 
Cause, there is no such thing as a Lost 
Cause because there is no such thing as 
a Gained Cause. We fight for lost causes 
because we know that our defeat and 
dismay may be the preface to our suc- 
cessors’ victory, though that victory it- 
self will be temporary; we fight rather 
to keep something alive than in the ex- 
pectation it will triumph.” The conser- 
vative is no Utopian: until the end of 
all things, the world is a battleground, a 
place of testing; and the permanent 
things will be challenged afresh in every 
generation. 

More than politicians, poets deter- 
mine the course of mankind, even 
though the mass of men may not know 
their names. When the chief poet and 


critic of the age sets his hand to “re- 
deeming the time: so that the Faith 
may be preserved alive through the dark 
ages before us; to renew and rebuild 
civilization, and save the World from 
suicide”—why, it is quite possible he 
may undo Marx and Freud, not to men- 
tion captains and kings. The chorus of 
the Workmen in “The Rock” is the 
voice of the hopeful conservative, com- 
bining a disposition to preserve with an 
ability to reform. 


M* FAVORITE living comic poet is 
Miss Phyllis McGinley. Her Love 


Letters I keep close to hand, as a com- 
fort and a weapon. Laughter, genuine 
laughter, is not only kindlier than bul- 
lets, but more efficacious. Here is Miss 


McGinley on “The Old Radical”: 


The burning cause that lit his days 
When he was younger came to harm. 

Now Hate’s impoverished charcoal blaze 
Is all that keeps him warm. 


And on “The Old Reformer”: 


Few friends he kept that pleased his mind. 
His marriage failed when it began, 
Who worked unceasing for mankind 
But loathed his fellow man. 


This is deadly mirth. Miss McGinley, 
as they say, is in the know: especially 
concerning socially-conscious poets who 
cannot repeat what a bootblack told 
them in Madrid, “For though I under- 
stand Spain, I do not understand Span- 
ish.” Conservatives—or Tories, if you 
will—for a great while have been strong 
in wit, a quality in which their adver- 
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saries have been conspicuously deficient, 
with the grand exception of George Ber- 
nard Shaw. Phyllis McGinley’s princi- 
ples have a good deal in common with 
those of such Tory wits as Swift and 
Canning and Mallock. Take her on 
“The Angry Man,” the truculent liberal 
zealot for Tolerance: 


And when I asked him why he strode 
Thus scowling down the human road, 
Scowling, he answered, “I am he 
Who champions total liberty— 
Intolerance being, ma’am, a state 

No tolerant man can tolerate. 


“When I meet rogues,” he cried, “who 
choose 

To cherish oppositional views, 

Lady, like this, and in this manner, 

I lay about me with my banner 

Till they cry mercy, ma’am.” His blows 

Rained proudly on prospective foes. 


She is a philosopher, as well as a cari- 
caturist. Her “In Praise of Diversity” is 
the work of a wise woman; I quote only 
a few stanzas: 


One whimsical beatitude, 
Concocted for his gain and glory, 
Has man most stoutly misconstrued 
Of all the primal category— 
Counting no blessing, but a flaw, 
That Difference is the mortal law. 
* * * 
One shrill, monotonous, level note 
The human orchestra’s reduced to. 
Man casts his ballot, turns his coat, 
Gets born, gets married as he used to, 
Makes war, makes love—but with a kind 
Of masked and universal mind. 
_ * a 
“For or Against” ’s the only rule. 
Damned are the unconvinced, the floaters 
Now all must go to public school, 
March with the League of Women 
Voters, 
Or else for safety get allied 
With a unanimous Other Side. 


* * * 


Recalling then what surely was 
The earliest bounty of Creation: 
That not a blade among the grass 
But flaunts its difference with elation, 
Let us devoutly take no blame 
If similar does not mean the same. 
* * - 


Praise what conforms and what is odd, 
Remembering, if the weather worsens 
Along the way, that even God 
Is said to be three separate Persons. 
Then upright or upon the knee, 
Praise Him that by His courtesy, 
For all our prejudice and pains, 
Diverse His Creature still remains. 


A formidable, delightful, true-blue 
woman, I submit: and one who knows 
the permanent things. 

A Tory poet, Rudyard Kipling, told 
us that the gods of the copybook head- 


ings with fire and sword would return; 
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and so they have, and are smiting among 
us with increasing fury. Thus it is, per- 
haps, that a chastened generation gropes 
once more for the permanent things. 
The skies grow darker, and sober coun- 
sels have a hearing; as Chesterton wrote 


in The Ballad of the White Horse, 


The wise men know what wicked things 
Are written on the sky, 
They trim sad lamps, they touch sad strings, 
Hearing the heavy purple wings, 
Where the forgotten seraph kings 
Still plot how God shall die. 


Not to the romantic liberal enthusiast, 
or the glowering proletarian poet, or the 
versifying nihilist, can the seeker after 
poetic truth turn now. He must look, 
instead, to the poetic defender of norms, 
though such poets for a time lay under 
a cloud. As Kipling put it, in “The 


Fabulists,” written during the first great 
war of our time of troubles— 


When desperate Folly daily laboureth 
To work confusion upon all we have, 
When diligent Sloth demandeth Freedom’; 

death, 
And banded Fear commandeth Honour; 

grave 
Even in that certain hour before the fall, 
Unless men please they are not heard at all, 


But conservative poets are beginning 
to please. It is even conceivable that 
Fafnir-conservatives may begin to listen 
to them. If so, some sting may be taken 
out of the definition of “conservative” 
in Ambrose Bierce’s Devil's Dictionary; 
“Conservative, n. A statesman who js 
enamored of existing evils, as distin- 
guished from the Liberal, who wishes 
to replace them with others.” 





Mass Media and Family Life 
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area of searching examinations of our 
foreign policy, very little in the way of 
a critical examination of the state of edu- 
cation in this country. In short, very 
little is done to use television as a mir- 
ror to hold behind the events of the 
day.” 

Mr. Murrow also acknowledged that 
the splendid news-gathering and news- 
interpreting team he had assembled in 
world capitals, beginning with the Sec- 
ond World War, simply “is not being 
utilized as well as it might be.” A cou- 
ple of minutes from Schoenbrun in Par- 
is, or a minute from Kendrick in Lon- 
don, certainly, he said, does not properly 
exploit the talents of these men and 
serves very little purpose so far as the 
viewer or listener is concerned. 

With regard to radio, he said: “I 
would like to see Cit) deal more with 
ideals than it does now, less with the 
five-minute capsuled headlines, more 
with biography, more with verbal pro- 
files, obviously much more foreign re- 
porting in depth.” 

At one point in the Sevareid-Agron- 
sky interview, Eric Sevareid said: “Cour- 
age of controversy, courage of innova- 
tion in the realm of ideas goes in inverse 
ratio to the size of the establishment. 
The investment in any given item pro- 
duced . . . is so enormous that (the 
producers) must find a great denomina- 
tor in terms of audience, whether it is 
the lowest common denominator or not. 
The risk is too great.” 

Both Agronsky and Sevareid agreed 


that the five-minutes-of-news-on-the- 
hour is, as they said, “not really news.” 
Sevareid guessed that the fifteen min- 
ute network news program every eve- 
ning, with its two or three minutes 
from Washington, was unsuccessful “in 
terms of content and in giving people 
understanding.” 

This, I would say, is a rather severe 
indictment of television. And it comes 
from three of the most respected men in 
that medium, two of whom—perhaps un- 
derstandably now in the light of these 
quotations—are not very active in tele- 
vision today. 

Until now, I have said nothing about 
rigged quiz shows and the preponder- 
ance of Western and crime shows on 
television. Perhaps little needs to be 
said. Perhaps both of these dreadful 
phenomena can be accounted for by 
what has already been noted—the indus- 
try’s contempt for the viewer and the 
commercial exigencies of the structure. 

Last July, C. Terence Clyne, the Mc- 
Cann-Erickson advertising agency’s vice- 
president in charge of television and ra- 
dio, testified at a Federal Communica- 
tions Commission hearing that the tele- 
vision industry had, as he said, “failed 
miserably” in the 1958-59 season so far 
as the quality of its programming was 
concerned. He promised better enter- 
tainment in the 1959-60 season on the 
strength of the increase in the number 
of hour-long programs, a change which, 
of course, does not come anywhere neat 
the heart of the matter, as the present 
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miserable fare of the current season 
abundantly attests. 

The lack of critical objectivity, the 
lack of healthy introspection in the tele- 
vision industry is one of the real obsta- 
cles to its improvement. Last summer, 
the three major networks announced 
that they had set up a joint fund of sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars for the 
purpose of creating a favorable public 
image of itself. The industry said that 
the public today thinks of television in 
terms of “mediocrity.” To the television 
industry, but to no one else, I think, the 
blame for this public image of television 
rests on the public, not on the industry. 

I, for one, could be a good deal more 
sanguine about the future of television 
and the arts in this country if, confront- 
ed by this public image of itself, the 
network and station owners and mana- 
gers would have both the humility and 
the courage to admit, not that televi- 
sion is mediocre, but that there is a pos- 
sibility that television is mediocre. In- 
stead of admitting this possibility, the 
industry decides to make the public 
change its mind, or its image. The first 
step in this image-changing campaign is 
the hiring of a television “answer man.” 
Predictably enough, he turns out to be 
a vice-president from the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Louis Hausman, 
who signed a three-year contract at $40,- 
000 a year. His job: to answer what the 
industry calls the “detractors of televi- 
sion.” 

This is all very reminiscent of the ex- 
perience of the late Bernard DeVoto, as 
he related it in Harper’s Magazine. Mr. 
DeVoto wrote a trenchant piece about 
the poor service he had been getting 
from the commercial airlines in this 
country and ended the article with the 
observation that instead of spending 
some money to improve its admittedly 
poor service, the airline industry had al- 
located a sizeable boost in its advertising 
budget to convince the public that its 
poor service was really good. 

Television’s obstinate refusal to ad- 
mit the possibility of blemishes was de- 
tailed in a column by Robert Lewis 
Shayon in The Saturday Review last 
May. Mr. Shayon relates that Dr. Ed- 
ward B. Benedict of the Harvard Medi- 
cal School and a member of the Na- 
tional Association for Better Radio and 
Television, had ‘complained to RCA 
president, Robert Sarnoff, about an in- 
stallment in the Cimarron City series. 
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The installment, “Terror Town,” was, 
said Dr. Benedict, a “sick and unhealthy 
excursion into torture, cruelty and ava- 
rice. Murdering people, throwing molten 
lead into a man’s eyes and operating a 
slave labor mine . . . were among the 
features of the presentation.” 

Did Mr. Sarnoff acknowledge the ob- 
vious wanton brutality and violence of 
such a program? He did not. In his re- 
ply to Dr. Benedict, he reassured the 
doctor of RCA’s “high standards of good 
taste” and he reduced the issue, said Mr. 
Shayon, to a “difference of personal 
opinion.” 

He finally begged the whole question 
with this not-very-subtle sophistry: “I 
think you must agree that this was not 
a ‘crime picture’ as you described it, but 
rather a period Western with an his- 
torical background. As a Western series, 
it relies on physical action equally as 
much as does any other Western pro- 
gram on any of the networks.” 


Lest anyone think I have been draw- 
ing an unnaturally or artificially bleak 
picture of television, I would recom- 
mend a reading of the article “Televi- 
sion’s Second Decade,” in the December 
’58-January ’59 issue of The Critic. The 
article is by John Shanley, a profession- 
al viewer-critic for The New York 
Times. Mr. Shanley speaks, among oth- 
er things, of “the pattern of mediocrity 
that has become associated with the 
(television) medium” and of the “shal- 
low commercialism that reached an 
acute stage . . . during the last year.” 
The rest of his article is even more un- 
complimentary since it is a factual de- 
scription of the television material he 
has been watching. 


Ragen TELEVISION, for the moment, 


radio, I think, might be summed , 


up as a vehicle used p: ‘marily to broad- 
cast barbaric sounds with ugly, monot- 
onous rhythm, variously known as “rock 
’n’ roll” or “thythm and blues.” The 
honorable exceptions, of course, are 
those few FM “good music” stations in 
our largest cities. Someone has said 
that “the disc jockey’s low estimate of 
the listener’s intelligence is tempered 
only by his regard for their cupidity.” 
Mass media magazines are dwindling 
in number each year. There was a twen- 
ty-two per cent drop in advertising in 
magazines in 1958. Apparently televi- 
sion’s accessibility, convenience and 
animation have made even “easy read- 
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ing” of the mass magazines too demand- 
ing for many. 

Another mass communications medi- 
um, one that has been growing almost 
stealthily (from 96 million to 292 mil- 
lion copies in the 1947-53 period) is the 
cheap paperback book on our drugstore 
and super-market racks. I had occasion 
to make a random survey of these pa- 
perback books recently and I was truly 
shocked, not so much at the explicit and 
meretricious sex content of these shabby 
novels, but more at their violence, bru- 
tality and savagery. This has apparently 
become a cult and I can only describe 
it as frightening. The sound of tearing 
flesh, of crunching bone and spurting 
blood—these things are described with a 
kind of morbidly pathological intensity 
and detail that convinces me their au- 
thors are suffering from serious person- 
ality deformation that may include, but 
certainly goes beyond, simple perver- 
sion. 

What effect are these communications 
media likely to have on the human per- 
son and the family? 

Well, Father Lynch, for one, thinks 


the four deficiencies he finds in televi- 
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sion cannot help but frustrate the per- 
sonality growth of the viewers. Certain- 
ly television, if he has analyzed it ac- 
curately, must, for the most part, come 
between the person and reality, prevent 
him from thinking, feeling and respond- 
ing realistically. 

A few weeks ago, the New York High 
School Teachers Association declared 
that juvenile crime stems in part from 
what is fed the would-be criminal in 
books, magazines, motion pictures and 
television programs. 

There is, too, some evidence to sup- 
port Dr. Vernon Bourke’s recent remarks 
in St. Louis concerning the effect of 
juvenile crime newspaper stories on oth- 
er potential criminals. An interview in 
The New York Times with one of the 
juvenile gang leaders in that city dis- 
closed that gang members buy newspa- 
pers and avidly devour all news stories 
about juvenile crime and disturbances. 

Mr. Shanley, in the article already 
mentioned, cites the example of a group 
of nine- and ten-year-old boys captured 
in upper New York State while trying 
to loot a schoolhouse after classes. All 
carried gloves and they explained that 
they had noted successful TV felons al- 
ways wore gloves to escape detection 
through fingerprints. 

In general, however, I think we 
should be somewhat reserved about mak- 
ing assertions concerning television’s di- 
rect inciting to crime or delinquency. 
There are, as I say, other factors, other 
influences, at work in a child’s life. But 
certainly if the most pervasive communi- 
cations medium in the land shows its 
youthful viewers only a steady diet of 
violence, in either Western or crime 
stories, if it persists in telling the na- 
tion’s youth that the only way to solve a 
problem is through one’s fists or a gun, 
through violence, beatings, stabbings 
and murder, then we can assert, with- 
out fear of contradiction from TV’s “an- 
swer man,” that the television industry is 
doing nothing to discourage juvenile 
crime and violence. 

However, even if there were a com- 
plete absence of violence in television 
programming, if the worst that could be 
said for it was that it was simply banal 
or mediocre, or even if television were 
to raise itself substantially closer to its 
potential for esthetic and informational 
and cultural accomplishment, could we 
say that it would be wise to sit in front 
of the little screen for three, four or five 


hours a day? I rather think not. It x 
quires too little of one. Even the artis 
tically worthy programs envisaged by 
Father Lynch could not, I think, com. 
pletely engage the viewer; certainly they 
cannot dispel the natural passivity pres 
ent in the relationship of television ty 
viewer. 

Persons need more than even super 

{art or significant documentaries. They 
‘need to develop some personal arts of 
their own, like the art of reading and 
ithe art of conversation. And they need 
{to develop what Father Gerald Vann 
calls the “art of making a family” which 
is much more than mere procreation of 
offspring. 

And the human person needs zones 
and periods of silence and reflection and 
contemplation. But he will get little o 
none of this, I am afraid, if the televi- 
sion receiver is turned on four or fie 
hours a day in the home. 

I realize that people like Father Wal- 
ter Ong and Marshall McLuhan foresee 
greater and greater, if not ultimately ex- 
clusive, use of the visual and verbal in 
human communication, with a corres 
ponding dwindling of the printed 
word. And while I am prepared to ae- 
cept this as a possibility, even as a prob- 
ability, it would be fatal, I think, to per 
mit this possibility or probability to 
blind us to the great flaws in television 
as it is presently structured, and as it is 
presently operating. 

Parents should, I think, ration their 
children’s television viewing time on 3 
strict, almost austere, basis. A friend of 
mine who works for a television ste 
tion, permits his five children a_ half 
hour of television on Monday, Wednes 
day and Friday. I’ve read of another fa 
ther who keeps his television receiver 
locked in a closet. It is taken out and 
turned on only for very special pro 
grams. If such measures sound irration 
al, I might ask whether it is more ration- 
al to permit children to watch television 
three or four or five hours a day at the 
expense of their physical, emotional and 
intellectual health. 

Parents and school should work, ac- 
tively and unceasingly, in training and 
guiding the taste of the children. Again 
I assume that the parents themselves 
have a taste for the good and the true 
and the beautiful and an abhorrence fot 
the cheap and the shoddy, the vulgar 
and the ugly. And I am assuming that 
the teachers in our schools have similar 
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taste, 2ithough when we see some of the 
religious and devotional art in our class- 
rooms, we may well wonder. I do not 
say the classroom art is any more abom- 
inable than that which can be found in 
the average Catholic home, but I do not 
think it unreasonable to expect that 
classroom art should be considerably bet- 
ter because of the educational advan- 
tages of the teacher. 

One father I know was considerably 
upset when his child came home from 
school and announced that Sister had 
said they should be sure to see the Law- 
rence Welk television program, because 
of its excellent music, and, after all, 
Mr. Welk was a Catholic. This surely 
must be a classic example of reverse 
taste-guidance in the school and it is not 
redeemed one bit Cin fact it is com- 
pounded) by reference to irrelevant re- 
ligious aspects. This father waited hope- 
fully, but in vain, for some classroom 
encouragement of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Young People’s Concerts con- 


ducted by Leonard Bernstein on CBS- 





TV last year. I do not bring this up to 
poke fun; I think a serious problem ex- 
ists here. How is a child ever going to 
learn about the tremendous qualitative 
gap between Lawrence Welk and Her- 
bert von Karajan, between hack song- 
writers and Wolfgang Mozart, under 
these conditions? We are in a mass com- 
munications jungle and if we are to back 
our way out of it, we must use all pos- 
sible resources; we must be able to locate 
the correct qualitative level of the Law- 
rence Welks in our midst. 

What all of this comes down to, I 
suppose, is that we parents and teachers 
and moralists still have the primary re- 
sponsibility for our actions and for guid- 
ing those of our children. We must be 
willing to suffer what Father Andrew 
Greeley has called “the mortification of 
saying ‘no’ to trash.” 

The mass communications media can 
help and they can hurt us as we go 
about our guidance task. But they can- 
not absolve us from that inescapable re- 
sponsibility. 





Off the Cuff 
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areview of The Life of Ronald Knox by 
Evelyn Waugh which appeared in the 
London Observer, October 11, 1959: 

“A priest presents even more difficul- 
ties to his biographer than a writer. As 
with an iceberg, litle shows compared 
with what lies beneath: we have to dive 
for depth, but if we so dive we have the 
sense of breaking into a life far more 
private and exclusive than a bedroom. 
We need not hesitate much over a 
man’s love affairs; they are in a sense 
public, for they are shared with another 
human being, if not with waiters, cham- 
bermaids, that intimate friend; but when 
a man prays he is quite alone. His biog- 
tapher—except when controversy, perse- 
cution, sanctity or disgrace lend to the 
story a spurious drama—must write a 
life of his hero which excludes the 
hero’s chief activity. 

“This Mr. Waugh does with a sense 
of style which would have delighted his 
subject and an exquisite tact which Fa- 
ther Knox had obviously foreseen in 
asking him to be his biographer. It is 
no fault of Mr. Waugh that the story 
lags a little in the middle: during the 
years of the Oxford chaplaincy, the 
years of the satirical essayist and the de- 
tective writer, the years of popularity, 


the years of ‘Ronnie.’ Every Catholic, I 
suppose, has his favorite type of priest. 
The Knox of Oxford, the Knox of the 
rather precious style and the Latin vers- 
es, the chaplain and the translator, had 
his apostolate in a region which I have 
always found uninteresting and even at 
moments repellent. Writing an obitu- 
ary of Father John Talbot, of the Ora- 
tory, Knox describes this world with a, 
to me, terrible precision. He knew it to 
the last drain of the glass of dry sherry: 


He was always there if you wanted him; 
and perhaps from long acquaintance you 
marked yourself as the sort of young man 
one meets in John Talbot’s room .. . If 
the comparison may still be used, the sim- 
plest thing to say of him is that he was the 
opposite number, in London, of Sligger at 
Oxford; his rooms had their characteristic 
clientele, on Sunday mornings especially, 
which carried your mind back to a don’s 
rooms in the garden quad at Balliol . . . He 
had indisputably St. Philip’s own knack of 
making people come to see him by always 
being at home when they came; and his 
clients, like those of the Santo, were in 
great measure the young men of fashion 
who are commonly reproached with shun- 
ning clerical society. 


“These priests are as necessary to the 
Church as the apostles of the darker, 
poorer, more violent world—the priest 
we may have encountered on the bor- 
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ders of a battlefield in Vietnam, in the 
region of the Mau Mau or in the dying 
white world of the Congo, but it is Mr. 
Waugh’s very great achievement that he 
holds the interest even of the unsympa- 
thetic. . 

* 

Under the heading “Dog Bites Book,” 
the January issue of the Library Journal 
carried an account by R. Russell Munn, 
Akron Public Library, of what happened 
when a little girl named Patty, age 8, 
came to the Maple Valley Branch of 
the Akron Public Library and borrowed 
two books. “Patty,” writes Mr. Munn, 
“has a toy terrier named Pon who, 
though not brilliant, apparently enjoys 
the kind of books you can get your 
teeth into. So [the two books] appeared 
back at the branch very badly mauled. 
Patty was told she owed $6.70. Her fa- 
ther insisted that, as a lesson to her, she 
must earn the money herself. After 
mowing the lawns and washing dishes 
she paid most of the money due and 
then asked if she could keep the dam- 
aged books. 

“Ever since anyone can remember it 
has been against our rules to return dam- 
aged-and-paid-for books and she was re- 
fused. From then on her father took 
charge.” Mr. Munn proceeds to tell of 
the resulting publicity which spread 
Patty’s story across the nation and even- 
tually involved Patty's Congressman 
who bought two books at a bookstore at 
a cost of just $5.00 and gave them to 
her. Mr. Munn makes it clear that he 
considers the whole incident quite 
amusing: “I commend the formula for 
use during National Library Week. 
We have plenty of juvenile patrons who 
own dogs; there are librarians or trus- 
tees who are selfless and noble. Now if 
we can only find a proper villain, there 
is front page space and prime radio and 
TV time ready and waiting to be ex- 
ploited.” 

Readers may cast their own votes as 
to who is the “proper villain.” My vote 
goes to Mr. Munn and the Akron Pub- 
lic Library system who betray them- 
selves with that phrase, “ever since any- 
one can remember. . . .” Is this the pil- 
lar that supports Library Science? Evi- 
dently not, for at the very end of his 
account, Mr. Munn tells us that “We 
have decided to change our rules to 
permit the return of damaged-and-paid- 
for-books to the patron. This action, 
however, is not retroactive.” All of which 
shows Patty, doesn’t it? 
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TRE UNEASY CHAIR... 


Een though statistics prove that readers don’t identify 
colo »hons, publishers from time to time try to establish 
some sort of image by means of the space-rate column .. 
Classic examples are S & S’s From the Inner Sanctum, 
Houhton Mifflin’s The Swivel Chair and Doubleday’s Edi- 
tor-vt-Large. Although as a rule these are compiled by the 
pubiicity or advertising departments the myth of locating 
them in the editorial office persists .. . We suppose this is 
meant to suggest an Olympian, above-the-struggle detach- 
ment. Actually, in our experience, the editor is the most 
impassioned and committed of partisans. He chose the 
book in the first place; its success or failure will ultimately 
devolve on him and not the other personnel whose only 
problem is to try and sell the product of the editor’s mid- 
night soul-searching . . . And so we decided to turn this 
space over to our editors—with a free hand to explain or 
defend their choices, to provide advance news of forth- 
coming books . . . with no necessity to attempt the Hard 
or Soft Sell, or to concentrate on the sales leaders. 


* * * 


When we were offered THE VIRGIN OF PORT LLIGAT 
by Fray Angelico Chavez! it struck us as not only the most 
important and exciting poem that we had come across in 
some time, but also, as Paul Horgan wrote, as the most 
ambitious and successful of this important author’s works. 
And so, although we were aware of the pitfalls inherent in 
publishing poetry—especially for such a small and strug- 
gling outfit as ourselves—we decided to throw caution to 
the elements and to bring it out in the “very fine and ex- 
pensive limited edition” that T. S. Eliot suggested it de- 
served. 

Even though we hedged our bets with a cheaper trade 
edition, the expected reviews (and the consequent sales) 
have been trickling through at a discouraging pace. And 
although there have been few major reviews to date in the 
leading secular and Catholic periodicals . . . those that we 
have received have been most gratifying. The finest of all 
recently appeared in The Ave Maria. Joseph Joel Keith 
(himself a Catholic poet of caliber) wrote: “Inspired by 
Salvador Dali’s The Madonna of Port Lligat, this latest 
theme of the Franciscan ... a technician of high order, is 
divine creation in modern terms—modern without desire 
to confuse, modern without the straining and cacophony 
that characterizes the efforts of a would-be experimentalist 
or an unconvincing poseur . . . Though there is a fusion 
of many themes—theology, science, Greek tragedy, medi- 
cine, nature and nuclear fission—one is moved, finally, by 
the utter cleanness and clarity; each thought becomes a 
prayer.” Finally, THE VIRGIN OF PORT LLIGAT has 
achieved the distinction (the first Guild book to ever at- 
tain this honor) of being selected as one of the 41 “Best 
Catholic Books for Adults” of the Year in the Catholic 
Book Week Committee’s List. 

One of the last titles which we published in 1959 was a 
reprint of Fray Angelico’s charming short stories, NEW 
MEXICO TRIPTYCH? ... which St. Anthony’s Guild origi- 
nally published in 1940. In her new introduction Erna Fer- 
gusson calls its republication “timely.” Next fall we hope 
to bring out Fray Angelico’s first novel ( a major one— 
which may even surprise his fans) THE LADY FROM 
TOLEDO. 


de luxe edition, $10; trade edition, $3.25. 


3 MARIA MONTESSORI by E. M. Standing. Ill. $5.25. 
4 PIONEERS FOR CHRIST by Doris Burton. $2.95. 


5 THE LOVELIEST FLOWER by Doris Burton. $2.95. 
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1 THE VIRGIN OF PORT LLIGAT by Fray Angelico Chavez. Autographed, 


2NEW MEXICO TRIPTYCH by Fray Angelico Chavez. $2.95. 






We were even more dubious about the sales possibilities 
of MARIA MONTESSORI: HER LIFE AND WORK by 
E. M. Standing?—in spite of its outstanding English re- 
views. We were aware that the Montessori educational 
theories, so respected in Europe, had made little headway 
in the U.S... . and that other publishers had turned the 
book down. But it seemed to all of us such a vital and 
needed (and also warm and readable) book that. we couldn’t 
stand aside. This time the reviews came quicker and thick- 
er; the sheets we imported were soon exhausted; and we 
are having a hard time keeping the edition we had to pub- 
lish here in print. The advance Forecast in Publishers’ 
Weekly reported: “The author writes out of a deep and 
abiding faith in his teacher and the greatness he finds in 
her work . a valuable work in the field.” Doran Hurley 
called it in The Magnificat “The absorbing account of a 
noble Catholic whose doctrines of education it might be 
wise for us to study and restudy.” Ken Carnahan wrote in 
The Berkeley Gazette, “Finally a definitive and well-writ- 
ten biography of a wonderful woman whose ideas about 
the education of children have never received the recog- 
nition they deserve.” The Mary Immaculate reviewer said 
“It should be required reading for P.T.A.’s—that is, Par- 
ents, Teachers and All interested in Education.” 

MARIA MONTESSORI was tapped by The Catholic 
Educator as one of the most important books in its field 
published in 1959 (and, along with THE VIRGIN OF PORT 
LLIGAT, made Jubilee’s list of recommended Christmas 
Gifts). We plan to publish Mr. Standing’s sequel, PER- 
SONALITY AND CULTURE, toward the end of this year, 
and to bring out his revision of Montessori’s classic THE 
CHILD IN THE CHURCH in 1961, d.v. 


There is no problem, of course, to publishing a lively and 
readable account of such heroic adventurers as St. John 
of God, Bl. Marcellin Champagnat and Ven. Francis Liber- 
mann... especially as told by Doris Burton. Accepting 
her PIONEERS FOR CHRIST: Ten Founders of Catholic 
Congregations was undoubtedly the easiest editorial deci- 
sion we had to make in 1959. This time the reviews left 
nothing to be desired, in frequency, range or decibel count. 
It seems as though almost every Catholic publication with 
a book section has recommended it for one or another age . 
group, one or another purpose. (“A beautiful gift for young 
people who are hero worshippers”—The Catholic Herald: 
“A read aloud book for the whole family”—Central Cali- 
fornia Register: “A particularly valuable addition to a 
school library”—The Sign: “An ideal book to use in voca- 
tional work”—Social Justice Review.) 

PIONEERS was also selected for The Catholic Reading 
List —in the Young Adult Category. On April 11 we 
are launching a companion volume, Doris Burton’s THE 
LOVELIEST FLOWER5 — which has to do with Ten 
Foundresses . . . including the American nuns, Mothers 
Cabrini, Drexel and Seton. 


All-in-all, our editorial department—with few apologies 
for the books it came up with from the frantic grab-bag 
of 1959—is prépared to recommend the books mentioned 
here at least as enthusiastically, and with a much more 
personal guarantee of reading satisfaction, as our salesmen 
... as Lenten Reading . . . for Easter Giving. They should 
be available at your store. 
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TO START THE NEW DECADE... 


CONFESSION: Meaning and Practice 


By the Community of St. Severin 


The priests of St. Severin parish make clear what the Church 
requires and what the well-being of the soul demands in the 
matter of confession and penance. A rare book on a too-often- 
neglected subject, by the authors of The Mass: Christians Around 


the Altar. 
$3.25 


ST. JEROME AND HIS TIMES 


By Jean Steinmann 


A fascinating biography of the great saint and scholar who had 
such a profound influence on the development of Christianity in 
the West. With an important exploration of the tempo and spirit 
of the world in which Jerome lived . . . and which formed this 


vital, irascible and full-blooded man. 
Coming Soon—Price to be Announced 


PROTESTANT HOPES AND 
CATHOLIC RESPONSIBILITY 


By George H. Tavard, A.A. 


An excellent discussion-group text on the search for Christian 
unity. Especially timely in view of the approaching Ecumenical 


Council. 
75¢ (paperbound ) 


OF HUMAN LOVE 


By Daniel-Rops 


Here is a fresh and beautiful interpretation of human love as de- 
picted in the Old and New Testaments. Answers the many per- 
plexing questions Christians have about the Biblical “love stories.” 

75¢ (paperbound) 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 








AND ANNOUNCING .. . 
THE FIDES DOME BOOKS 


A new series of quality paperbound books . . . handy pocket-size 
. well-known authors writing on timely subjects . . . priced to 
please you. 


MORE THAN MANY SPARROWS 


By Leo J. Trese 

Has helped countless men and women to meet and overcome the 

anxieties and tensions facing all Christians living in the modern 

world. 

“... a practical guide to Christian living.”’ (Catholic World) 
95¢ (paperbound) 


WHAT CATHOLIC GIRLS SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT MARRIAGE 


By Father Francis X. Dietz 


A clear, concise and comprehensive review of Catholic teaching 
on marriage. Prepared especially for girls of high school age. 


GROWTH OR DECLINE? 


By Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard 


The world-famous Pastoral Letter of Cardinal Suhard on the state 
of the Church in the modern world. 

“May Cardinal Suhard enjoy an ever-expanding audience among 
American Catholics . . .” (Donald McDonald) 


ACCENT ON PURITY 


By Joseph E. Haley, C.S.C. 


The fifth edition of Father Haley’s ever-popular illustrated guide 
to sex education. A “must” for all Catholic parents, teachers and 
counsellors of young people. 


95¢ (paperbound) 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


FIDES PUBLISHERS ® 


NOTRE DAME, IND. 


and are you reading? 


“ 


. . one of the most stimulating and thought-provoking Catholic periodicals.” 
(Msgr. George G. Higgins, N.C.W.C.) 


PERSPECTIVES 


A bi-monthly magazine relating religion to our times. Edited and published by 
Fides Publishers, Notre Dame, Indiana. If you aren’t a regular reader, we sug- 
gest you subscribe today. One year $3, Two Years $5 (slightly higher outside 


U.S.A. and Canada). 
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